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L— INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

By Tarak Nath Sanyal. 

Mr. S. Radhakrishnan, Professor of Philosophy in the 
Calcutta University^ has written two thick large octavo 
volumes consisting of about fifteen hundred pages on the 
history of Indian Philosophy. It is based on the work of 
Western oriental scholars, with an infusion of quotations 
from the original sources and the commentaries on them 
by lay scholars, among whom Sankara and Ramanuja are 
the most famous. Along with this Mr. Radhakrishnan 
has, io his general estimate of a school of philosophy, 
occasionally compared the doctrines of Indian Risis and 
Yogis with those of Western philosophers. But taking a 
wide survey of the whole field it is evident that this 
philosophy is tinctured with Western views. It has per- 
colated through Indian commentaries — which have again 
been translated or summarised by European scholars — and 
through them to Mr. Radhakrishnan, so that it is not even 
second-hand, but, if I may use the expression, third-hand 
knowledge. It is therefore conceivable what sort of philosophy 
it is. It cannot but be superficial and shallow. It only 
skims the surface of the deep underlying meaning of the 
Risis, It is, in short, exoteric, meant only for the lay public, 
who want a bird’s-eye view of Hindu philosophy. What 
the initiate requires is an esoteric interpretation which probes 
the very heart of that philosophy and lays bare its inner 
working. Such an interpretation it is impossible to expect 
from one who is not a Yogi, because such a one cannot 
reach the original source of all meaning, that is, Brahma* 

A Ri$i alone can ■. interpret a Risi’s language. Hence 
it is necessary to find such an interpreter. But it is 
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difficult to find such a one in these days. Risis still 
exist in India but they are inaccessible to the mass of 
mankind One such Ri?i lived among us *nd passed 
away thirty three years ago. He lived in such privacy 

that his next door neighbours did not know him. Not long 

ago there lived at Benares a Bengali physician, who was a 
profound scholar in Sanskrit, and whom we shall call 
P. N. He was desirous of learning something of Yoga. One 
of his friends, named D. L , who had been initiated by a 
great Yogi, but who had given up his Yoga practice, by 
chance discovered this Risi, and after putting him to 
a severe test, found him to be a great Yogi. He then 
communicated the news to his friend, the physician. A meeting 
between him and the Ri?i was arranged for. The scholar, 
being very proud of his learning, naturally put to him 
some questions in the £astras, which had been declared 
insoluble by his former guru, who was a renownned scholar 
of Bengal. The Ri?i answered his questions so satisfactorily 
and in such a novel way as to surprise him. He then 
became a devoted disciple of the Ri?i and requested him to 
tt ach him all the gastras anew, because he now realised 
that what he had learnt from his former guru was all in- 
correct and incomplete. He then began to read with his 
new' guru every evening for two hours. After sometime 
some of the other disciples of this Risi requested him 
to dictate to them in the day-time what he had taught over- 
night. A large mass of manuscripts thus grew up. In the 
meantime the Risi s fame spread to all parts of India. 
Disciples began to flock to him attracted by the report of 
his super-normal powers and super-human wisdom. But 
he lived all his life in great secrecy. The substance of the 
glokas quoted by Sankara and translated by Deussen in 
his System of the Vedanta., p 144 and transcribed by 
Mir. Radhakrishnan in his Indian Philosophy, vol. II., p. 619, 

lilill v : :;k 



literally applied to him. We have now a large body of 
commentaries of remarkable originality not only on the 
. Sastras but also on the works of Kabir and Nanak. 
But all these were privately printed by the more well-to-do 
of his disciples for free distribution among the other disciples. 
They are based on the experiences of the special form, of • 
Raja Yoga taught by my Guru. And hence they are unintelli- 
gible to outsiders. They are written in Bengali. But 
the language is so involved and intricate that it is almost 
impossible to translate it into English. Moreover, most of 
the yogic terms have no equivalents in English. I shall, 
however, try my best to convey some idea of their sense 
in my English renderings. 1 his esoteric interpretation had 
for long ages been the monopoly of s'adhus and their 
disciples and was never committed to writing. In my former > 
article on Indian Pantheism and its Western jCritics published 
in the Hindustan Rev it w (or July 1920 and January and 
September 1921 I said that my Guru’s commentaries were 
not open to the public. But seeing the confusion that 
now prevails in India and in Europe regarding the interpretation 
of our sasiras I am constrained to publish short extracts 
from my Guru’s commentaries on them. They will reveal 
the .true character of the teachings of the ancient Rdsis 
of India and promote the welfare of the world. They 
will open a new world to those who have been seeking for 
some spiritual light on the more abstruse problems of life 
which have engaged the attention of the whole civilised 
world from the dawn of history to the present day. Those 
problems were solved in India by the Risis ages ago, and 
they can be solved even now by any body who vviil take 
the trouble to practise yoga under the supervision of a 
competent Gum. They cannot be solved by intellectual 
legerdemain. People who are quite ignorant of the 
/spiritual legacy of their forefathers, the ancient Risis, 


alone say that the problems of life and mind have neither 
been solved in India nor in Europe. These Anglicized 
Indians know nothing of the wisdom of the East, though 
they go about lecturing to Europeans on it. The Vedas 
have not been systematically commented on by my Guru 
but numerous quotations from them have been given in his 
commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. Some of these and some 
mantras from the U panisads, which are also quoted in the 
same commentary, I propose to give in this paper. They 
will serve to show that the religion of the Ri?is was 
neither nature-worship, nor polytheism, nor monotheism, fior 
heno-theism, as European savants have supposed. It is 
monism absolute. The refrain of my Guru s commentaries 
on all the gastras is “ sarvam brahmamayam jagat,” the 
whole world is not only permeated through and through 
with Brahma but every particle of it is Brahma. We 
spiritualise the world, as Europeans materialise it. There 
is a consensus of opinion on our view in all the religions 
of the world, as I showed in my former article. 

Who is a ?.i§i ? As its derivation implies, it is one 
who has gone into, entered Brahma and become one with it. 
It is the same process as the viSate tadanantaram of the 
Bh&gavad Gita, 18. 55 (cf also 8. 11 ; 5. 6 ; 6.47 ; and 11. o4), 
that is ‘penetrates into me and becomes one with me.’ 
Kabir also says, ‘Kabir samana bujh men aur na bujha Jae,’ 
Kabir has entered into bujha, (understanding), that is, 
parabuddhi (Gita, 3.42 ; 2. 66) after which there was nothing 
to know (Gita, 7. 2). It is the same word as the buddhah 
of the Gita, 5.22. Gautama became Buddha, the enlightened, 
by attaining this state. It is the same as the samadhi, or 
g am a buddhi of the Gita, 6.9, or the sthira buddhi of GitS, 
5.20. It is so called, because in this state a sees Brahma 
uniformly everywhere. Such a man is called samadar4i, be- 
cause he is in Brahma (Gita, 5.18—20). He sees nothing else. 


The world fades away (cf. Wordsworth’s ‘fallings from us, 
vanishings’ in his Ode on Immortality) from his spiritual 
sight. This state is called brahmanirvana, or simply nirvana 
of the Gita (5.24 — 26; 2.72; 6. 15). This is Santi, Jtvan- 
mukti, Kaivalya, because it is brought about by Kevala 
Kumbhaka. A Risi lives in a state of a waking dream 
(Gita, 2.69). Paltu Das has a song beginning — Jagrat men 
ek sapna puija hai humko dekha, I have had a waking 
dream. Kabir says, sapne men gaya sansar, the world has 
passed away like a dream. So says the disciple who has 
attained brahma jiiana through the grace of his Guru in 
Sdstra Sataha, part II, p. 819. This is the state 
which has been described by Dattatreya in his AvadMta 
Gita, by Astavakra Risi in the Astavakra Samhita, by the 
ancient Risis in the hymns of the Vedas and the mantras 
of the Upanisads and in the Gita. Modern Sadhus, like 
Kabir, Nanak and many others have in their songs 
described it. Maulana Rumi, Hafiz and other Sufi poets 
of Persia and Arabia have in their odes described the same 
state. So have Christian saints and mystics of the West. 
Wordsworth in his Tintern Abbey, his Ode on Immortality 
and the Wanderer and Trahherne in his Poems of Felicity 
and his Centuries of Praise have done the same thing. 
Tennyson, in the Memoir .by his son, which Mr. Radha- 
krishnan, after me, has quoted on p. 358 of vol. II, 
goes so far as to swear to the reality of his transcendent 
experience on p. 81 6 . Christian mystics like Ruysbroeck, 
Suso, Tauler, St. Augustine, St. Paul, the author of the 
Theologiea Germanioa , The Imitation of Christ, and the little 
Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi and many others, to whom 
Mr. Radhakrishnan refers, have described the same ecstatic 
state (ecstasy means ‘standing out of oneself’). Porphyry 
in his life of Plotinus writes, ‘That is how “The goal (that 
Plotinus sought to achieve) seemed to him located near him." 


Indeed, his goal, his purpose, his end was to approach the 
supreme divinity, and to unite himself with the divinity. 
While I dwelt,, with him, he had four times the bliss of 
reaching that goal, not merely potentially, but by a real 
and unspeakable experience” — Guthrie’s Complete Works 
of Plotinus, Vol !., p. 34, , .. 

If this vast mass of the. world's mystical literature is 
not evidence, what else is ? Dr. Galloway in his The Philoso- 
phy of Religion , pp. 313-4, writes, — “ Undoubtedly a consistent 
historic testimony, if such can be proved to exist, would be 
much more convincing than the witness of isolated individuals. 
For the normal character of the religious experience would 
be assured by this cumulative testimony. ” It is needless to 
say that writers like W. James, W. R. Inge, E, Underhill, 
P. H. Osmond, R M. Jones, R. M. Bucke, E. Carpenter, 
Miss. Spurgeon, J,B. Pratt, W. E. Hocking, R. A. Nicholson, 
Vivekananda, Aurobindo Ghose, S. N. Das Gupta, and others 
have satisfactorily shown the consistency of this 
literature. Still thoughtless people, like Mr. Radhakrishnan, 
assert (I. P., Vol. II., p. 712) that “ there is no evidence that 
any mystic achieved such a goal. ” This he alone can say 
who has penetrated into Brahma, explored its infinite expanse 
and found there nobody. It fe not the business of an arm- 
chair philosopher, who scribbles in his closet and knows 
nothing of Brahma except the name (cf. Nicholson, 
The Mystics of Islam, p.69). This reckless statement of the 
author will alienate the sympathies of most of his Indian 
readers who care for, and are jealous of, the glory of the 
highest religion of their country. It will repel all readers 
who care for the truth of mystical religion which is now in 
such vogue and which, as Prof. Pratt predicts, promises to 
hold the field. I cannot help exclaiming with Shylock, the 
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“ A Daniel come to Judgment ! yea, a Daniel ! 

O wise young judge, how I do honour thee !” 

Here is a sapient judge, who has every right to claim, 
a I am sir Oracle, 

And, when I ope my lips, let.no dog bark ! ” 

Now, it may be reasonably asked whether Mr. Radhakrishnan 
is competent to pass such a judgment. He is neither a 
mystic nor a Yogi. He is an ordinary man, in the sense 
of Worobey, the Jewish seer of Russia (cf- Geley’s Clair- 
voyance and Materialisation, p. 31). He can see no more 
than other normal men can. He is familiar with books and 
not with mystics and yogis in flesh and blood. Here the 
judge must have an actual and not a theoretical knowledge 
of the spiritual world, because he is concerned with Yogis, 
Risis, mystics, sufis and saints, who alone have access 
to that world. Does he know what the goal is and where 
it is ? Those who have reached the goal affirm that it is 
beyond infinity itself. Can he even conceive of it ? 
Kabir says, 

Hadda calai so manva behadda calai so sadh ; 

Hadda behadda dou tajai takai mata agadha. 

He who treads the path of finitude is an ordinary man ; he 
who follows the path of infinity is a sadhu ; the wisdom of him 
who transcends both finitude and infinity is unfathomable. 
Paltu Das, in a similar vein, says, 

Jhanda gada jaeke hadda behadda ke par 

Hadda behadda ke par tur jahan anahad bajai 

Jagmag joti jadau sis par chatra birajai 

Man buddhi chit rahe bar nahin kou vah ghar pawe 

Surat subda rahai par bic se sub phiri ave 

Bed puran ki gam sakai na unhva jai • 

Tin lok ke par tahan ro^an rosnai 



Paltu jnah ke pare hai ' takia lahan hamar 
Jhanda gacja hai jae ke hadda behadda ke par. 

Paltu Sahib ki bani, Pt. L p. 76 (Allahabad) 

My flag has been hoisted beyond finitude and infinity, — 
beyond finitude -and • infinity, where an ethereal trumpet is 
blown, where a jewelled canopy of dazzling brightness is 
held over the head (of Furusottama). The mind, the under 
standing and cit (pure intelligence) fail and cannot reach that 
house. Fixed attention and unstruck music lag behind and 
return from the middle of the path. The Yed-is, the Puranas 
have no access there. It is beyond the three worlds where 
there is such splendour. O Paltu, I have fixed my 
beyond even jnana. My flag has been hoisted beyond fch 
limited and the limitless. 

Moulana Rumi, in his loftiest strain, says.- — 

4 *Bvery moment the voice of Love is coming from left and right 
We are bound for heaven, we have been friends of the angels ; 
Thither, sire, let us return, for that is our country, 

We are even higher than heaven and more than the angels ; 
Why pass we not. beyond these twain ? Our goal is majesty 

supreme.” 

/.’■ R. A. NICHOLSON, Selected 

Poems from the Dlvani Shamsi 


Are. these the ravings of maniacs, the rha 
saints, or the drivel of idiots ? Will they find a response 
Mr. Radhakrish nan’s heart, or will Bradley and Sankara 
and his agnostic teachers possess him quite ? A man 
cannot feel a rapturous glow on reading such poems must 
be lost to ail sense of the sublime. Yes, there are men 
who are of the earth, earthy, who are u as unpoetical 
as Audrey, ” who ask “ what 4 poetical ’ is. ° 

Autobiography, says that, having 
father to read philosophy from his 
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dryness, which was intensified by the death of his wife. 
But he recovered his interest in life by reading the poetry 
of Wordsworth. Similar was the case with Darwin, who 
was so engrossed with scientific methods that he lost all 
interest in poetry. Mysticism has 1 been described as the 
poetry of life and hence it is gall and wormwood to some 
people. I only pity them. 

The life of a Rsi, a Muni, or a Yogi is poles apart 
from the life of a normal man. The former lives in a spiritual 
region which is inaccessible to an ordinary man. Sadhus 
call it 4 upadega that is, a country other than that in which 
we ordinary people live. The course of their life is upward, 
while that of ordinary men is downward (cf. Gita, 12. 8 
and 14 . 18). They live at the apex, while other men live at 
the bass. M. Arnold’s sonnet on Shakespeare is an apt 
illustration of it. Hence Sadhus are fond of c ulta$’ or 
paradoxical sayings. It is their natural language, though 
it seems contrary to us. In one of Kabir's ‘ultas 9 the 
nature of a Sadhu is thus described — 

• On ka pani bafjderi jae, Lauka budai sil utrai. 

Rain-water goes up from the eves of a tiled roof to its ridges. 
A dry gourd sinks in water, while a slab of house-hold stone 
floats. The sense of this enigmatical saying (somewhat 
like Merlin’s sayings in Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur) is 
that all the vagus, or vital forces, rash upwards to the head 
in samadhi and thus a Yogi becomes light (levitation, or 
laghima, being one of the eight Siddhis in Yoga. Cf. Pratt, 
Religious Consciousness, p. 42) and sinks in Brahma (which 
is compared to a sea in all religions), while an ordinary 
man whose body and mind have not been purged of their 
grossness by Yoga , practice floats on the surface. This is 

2 ,■ 
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Well illustrated by the Samadhi of Sadhu Hari Dasa, who 
had withdrawn his prana vayu to the head and hence there 
was warmth only on the crown of his head and the rest bf 
the body was cold. As a matter of fact the very process 
of Yoga is the reversal of the natural (according to normal 
men and unnatural according to Yogis) course of life, which 
consists in breathing. The kunijalini Sakti, which is like a 
coiled serpent with its mouth downwards and the lotuses 
of the six chakras, which droop downwards, have to be 
turned upwards by the various processes of Yoga. Hence 
Yogis are called urdhareta (chaste), that is, those whose vital 
energies are drawn upwards. The Jnanasarhkalini Tantra 
says — Urdhareta bhaved yastu sa devo na tu manusah, — he 
who has attained the stage of urdhareta is a god and not a 
man. Man is born topsy-turvy. His root is above and 
branches below. The nervous system of Western psychology, 
as depicted in the illustrations in Webster’s Dictionary and 
physiological diagrams, is like an “inverted tree” (Groom 
Robertson’s .Psychology, p. 36) and the vayu system of the 
§at chakras, as depicted in the diagram of the fat chakras 
in an appendix to the Vaisesika Darsana by my Guru, is 
similar in appearance but not in reality. Our vayu, as 
most people suppose, is not the physical air, which is jada 
(unconscious) but a conscious spiritual entity co-extensive with 
akaga (Gita, 9, 6) but derived through it from Brahma. It is 
the Jivatma (Gita, 13.7 ; Rgveda, 1. 34.7 ; 10. 168. 4). Cf. I.P., 
I, p. 151. It is Brahma (Taittiriya Upanisad, 1. 2 and Yajur- 
veda, 27. 26, 31), It performs the functions of life and mind 
(Charaka Samhita, Chikitsasthana, Chap. 28). From it is 
derived mind (Jnana Samkali.nl Tantra, 36). In one of the 
Upanisads it has been called the. ‘tie-rope of the mind. ’ 
This vayu system emanates like a tree from Kutastha Brahma, 
whose seat is in the Sahasrara, or Sahasradala padma, or the 
J thousand-petalled-lotus chakra in the crown of the head. Hence 
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man is said to go in an opposite direction from Brahma, 
who is the root of this human tree, which has been mistran- 
lated as < the eternal fig-tree of the world 9 (Kathopanisad, 
6. 1 and. Gita, 15, 1), Prof. Das Gupta, in his Hindu 
Mysticism, p. 50, misled by lay commentators, curiously 
misunderstands the passage in the Kathopanisad and trans- 
poses the order of the terms. So does Prof. Radhakrishnan in 
his I. P,, Vol, I , pp. 205, 548. The Jhana Samkalini Tantra 
distinctly says that this tree is the human body : — tJrdha- 
mulamadhahsakham vrksakararfa kalevaram. Outwardly 
the head is the root and the arms and legs are the' branches. 
Inwardly the Kutasfcha Brahma, whose seat is in the head, 
is the root and the vayu system, which ramifies from it 
downwards, is the branches. If these blind expounders of 
our gastras were to rely more upon the texts of Yogfs 
and Rsis than upon the blind commentators they would 
not be misguided. Scholars and learned men have been 
very harshly dealt with in the Upani$ads and the Sastras 
generally* We ought to go to a Yogt for the interpretation 
of our Sastras and not to pandits who know nothing of 
Yoga, Why has not Prof. Radhakrishnan followed the 
advice which he has quoted from S. P. B, in his I. P., 
VoL II, »p. 301 ? That is sound advice. Sankara and 
Ramanuja are the most eminent of the commentators of 
our Sastras, and were worthy of all respect for their saintly 
life and learning. But they were not inspired seers, or Yogts. 
They have interpreted the Sastras from the common sense 
point of view. But the spiritual world is beyond the juris- 
diction pf that sense. One must have an uncommon sense 
to "expound spiritual truths. Unless one has the divya 
cfaaksu, the Jnana chaksu, or the dhyana chak§u (Charaka 
samhita, 1st Chap.) one cannot explain the Sastras. The 
upanayana (lit. another eye, that is, the spritual eye) ceremony 
in ancient times consisted in the opening of the third eye 
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by the guru. The very definition of a guru in the Gurugita 
is one who leads from darkness to light (as the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upani?ad, 1-3-28 says), and shows the indivisible, 
spherical and all pervading Brahma. Such men were 
addressed as Bbagavan (divine), that is, possessing the 
six aiSvaryas, or powers mentioned in the Sastras. They 
> are also called aptas, that is, those who have attained 
Brahma and hence are regarded as trustworthy and infallible. 
Their knowledge is not derived through the senses and 
the mind, as in ordinary men. Their knowledge is aparoksa, 
that is, absolute and infallible, while that of ordinary men is 
parok?a, that is, fallible and relative. They know every thing 
through yoganubhava, that is, by concentrating their mind on 
an arm or atom of Brahma they come to know everything 
in the universe. He who can give indubitable proofs of the 
possession of this power, is alone an authority on the eastras. 
We know that most people will deny even the existence of 
such powers in man. These people have all their life seen 
only ordinary men with limited powers. But there are now 
not a few who have seen yogis possessing omniscience. The 
Eastras constantly assert that such powers can be gained 
through the practice of yoga. Prof. Hocking, in his excellent 
book The Meaning of God in Human Experience , pp. 502-3, 
discusses this subject in a very interesting manner. He says, 
“ In some degree, as we have seen, every soul of us knows 
the whole, and feels in his own limbs the thud and the 
impulse of the engines of reality : It must be possible, then, 
for our wills, to the same degree, to contain the will of 
the universe. We must be able to reach a kind of maturity 
in respect to God himself, in which we are ready to assume 
the burden not only of omniscience — as we continually 
do— but also -of omnipotence, with regard to some 
fragment, however minute, of the historical work of the 
universe.” As regards the prophetic consciousness , in his 
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sense of the expression, he writes, u I d6 not say as yet 
that an' assurance like this' is possible; still less that It 
has , ever been ' attained/ 8 Though such a power may 
not have been attained In Europe and America I can assure 
him that it is not only possible but has been attained in 
India. Ample evidence of the possession of this power by 
the &is a nd Yogis of India is found 'not only 'In the 
Vedas but in all subsequent Aryan literature; as will be 
shown below. There Is a universal' tradition about it in 
this country. Only Westernized people, like Mr. Radha- 
krisfanan, though he himself quotes numerous examples 
of it in his book, deny it The mystics of all ages and 
countries, as I have elsewhere tried to prove by quoting 
numerous passages, have claimed it Such being the 
nature and constitution of Rsis and Yogis and, to, some 
extent, of men of genius, their language is bound to be 
different from that of ordinary men. It has been said that 
Shelley is a poet of poets and that poetry can be explained 
only by poetry. Yogis are constantly spoken of as poets: 
in the Gita, the Upani§ads and the Vedas. God himselfe 
is called a Poet in the Gita, 8, 9. Browning also calls God 
The Perfect Poet in his Paracelsus (Lee and Locock’s ed.-i 
IL 648). Poets are fond of inversions and involutions, 
and so Yogis, who are called gods in the Sastras and who : 
alone are really immortal, “ are fond of the cryptic, as it 
were, and dislike the evident ” (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad,, 
4. 2. 2, Hume's). Satyavrata Samasrami, a life-long student 
pf the Vedas, in a foot note to a very recondite passage in* 
his Bengali translation of tbe Yajurveda, p. 136, says, ■ “ One 
cannot comprehend this riddle without special initiation, 
and great pains. ” So all the commentators and translators 
of the Vedas have confessed their inability to comprehend 
the mystical meaning of some diffcult passages. Prof. Keith, 
in his translation of the Black Yajurveda, Vol. L, -p. 6 t 


footnote, explains praria and apana correctly, but about vyana 
be says, “ vyana is an imaginary link between the two.” 
Max M Oiler in his Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 267, 
explains the functions of the five vayus correctly enough but 
vaguely. About vyana he says, “ Vyana is the all-pervader.” 
But he frankly confesses that “ The real meaning of these 
winds has never been discovered. ” Charaka in the 28th 
chapter of his Samhita describes the seals and the functions 
of these vayus and says that they constitute the whole 
universe and they are God. In fact, the whole of our 
physical, mental and spiritual life depends on a knowledge 
of these vayus. They are the medium of Yogakriya. They 
are referred to in all the sastras from the Rgveda down- 
wards. If one does not know these vayus how can he 
explain them ? Professor Radbakrishnan has admirably 
summarised the general doctrine of the Upanishads. but as 
soon as he had to deal with an abstruse passage in the 
course of his exposition he broke down. On p. 145 of vol. I. f 
he writes “ some wise man, however, with his eyes closed 
and wishing for immortality, saw the self behind.” He 
then proceeds to explain it thus : — “ From the outward 
physical fact, attention shifts to the inner immortal self 
situated at the back of the mind, as it were. ” Here the 
translation itself is wrong. Hume’s translation is more 
correct. Supposing the translation to be correct the inter- 
pretation is wrong. The ‘self behind’ means not “ at the 
back of the mind ” which is a mere guess, as the succeeding 
phrase shows, but the back-bone, or the spinal cord (cf. p. 257 
foot-note, 6) where the Brahma sutra and thesixcakras 
are. It is called ‘Brahma danda’ in the Brahmopanijad. 
Eabir says, Pache lage Hari phirat kahat Kabir, Kabir, 
that is, Hari follows me calling out Kabir, Kabir. Paltu Das 
says, Piya pachwarvan khojat thake ses mahes, that is, 
the beloved whom Siva and Visnu tired of finding was 


'behind me, • The meaning of the Rsis has been so distorted 
in the Bengali translation of the Rgveda by R. C. Dutta 
and Satyavrata Samasram! in the Hindu, Sa§ira$ edited ' in 
two volumes by the former, as to border on nonsense. It 
is quite unintellegible. When learned and highly intelligent 
Indians, who are bom in the country of thesis and are 
familiar with their lives and traditions from their . childhood 
upwards do not understand their language how can Europeans 
be supposed to get at the right interpretation. The oracles 
of Delphi were proverbially equivocal. : Hence it is not the 
business of ordinary men equipped with a knowledge of 
grammar and Nirukta to expound the language of the 
R§is, Munis and Yogis who composed the Sastras. They 
speak in a language which is unintelligeble to us, unless we 
are initiated into their ways and speech by one of their own 
type and nature (cf. The Initiate in the New World by His 
Pupil, p, 173). When Wordsworth first published his Ode 
on Immortality few understood its deep and mystical import. , 
Miss Spurgeon, in her Mysticism in English Literature^ p. 59, 
says that “ the key to the understanding of him is a mysti- 
cal one.” On p. 141 she says that Blake, who was himself 
a mystic, admired it. In like manner the language of the 
Vedas, the U panisads and Darsanas is not only archaic 
but technical. They all presuppose in the reader a practical 
experience of Yoga. A man, who has realized and lived all 
that the Sastras say, is alone able to penetrate to the hidden 
meaning underlying them. They were written in a state 
of samadhi, ecstasy and rapture and can be comprehended 
only by those who are in that state. Then the most . recondite 
meaning becomes clear. 

Mr. Chesterton writes in his Browning p. 2 “There 
is an old ancedote, probably apocryphal, which describes 
how a feminine admirer write to Browning asking him for 


. the meaning of one of his 'darker poems, and received the 
following reply : ‘‘ When that poom was written, two people 
knew what it meant- God and Robert Browning. And now 
God alone knows what it means. ” Similarly, when 
Dr. Gatty was writing his Keys to Lord Tennyson « “In 
Memoriam ” he referred to him for the explanation of the 
of the allusion in the first stanza. Tennyson replied that 
he had forgotten it, but it was Goethe’s creed.’' Tennyson 
long afterwords recollected the reference and published it 
in his own notes to his poems in the collected works edited 
by his son. 

My Guru often explained the mantras of the Vedas 
by taking the root meaning of a word and the meaning of a 
letter according to the Ekaksarl KoSa, which, he said, was 
completely known to yogis. The same Procedure is 
recorded of Chaitanya (cf. Jadunath Sarkar’s Chaitanya’s 
Pilgrimages and Teachings, t913, pp 45, 306). By this 
process alone the vtja mantras of the Tantras, which are 
spiritual formulas, can be explaind. The truth about the 
interpretation of the sastras is told by the Singhalese 
chela in The Initiate in the Nm World p. 146, where he says, 
“ The Indian books you speak of were written by yogis for 
aspiring yogis.” Bcnarasi Das, a yogi of Benares, writes 
a mystrial ode in bis Brahmajnan% hi Laoni , p. 220, and says 
that, if Shams Tabrez had been alive, he would have under- 
stood its meaning.. Maulana R&mi, in the beginning of his 

for initiate. Proi. P»«t, in 
his Psychology of Religious Qonseioum ss, p. 338, says, “ To be 
sure all the mystics of every land and country may in one 
sense be said to speak the same language; they understand 
each other and no one else fully understands them. I 
would delete the word ‘fully’ and say that no body under- 
stands them at all- Prof: Pratt himself has not understood 



them, as his foot-note to p. 426 shows. He thinks that 
yogis should be as famous as Tunney, or Lindbergh, whereas 
the truth is the very reverse of it. They studiously cqnceal 
themselves from the public, as the author of The Initiate, 
who has come in contact with Indian yogis, truly says in 
the Preface to his book. The Sanskrit verses quoted by 
Sankara and translated by Deussen on p. 144 of his 
System of the Vedanta (Eng, Tr.) literally apply to them. 
Prof. Nicholson, in his Mystics of Islam, p. 123, says that they 
live and die in great obscurity. My Guru was hardly known*, 
beyond the circle of his disciples. The well-known saying 
that the world knows nothing of its greatest men is 
literally true. There is a fine description of the life of 
Sufis in the beginning of the 3rd chapter of Sa’di’s Bostan 
Dr. Nicholson, in his Studies in Islamic Mysticism , p. 67, 
says that an unrecognised saint is greater than a recognised 
one. Some of the greatest Yogis of the world, who have 
seen the rise and fall of empires, and who are about as old 
and as young too as Lord Lytton’s Zanoni, live in the 
caves of the Himalayas and the dense forests of India 
unknown to the world. 


Nor is it easy to interpret the language of modern 
Sadhus and saints, popularly called Bhaktas, like Kabir 
and Nanak. The popular estimate of such men, as given 
in Mr. Radhakrishna’s I. P., Vol. II., p. 670 and in Prof, 
Dasgupta’s Hindu Mysticism is very common-place and 
utterly inadequate and misleading. It is second-hand and 
borrowed from the writings of Christian missionaries. 
Most of the saints were high-class Yogis and not ordinary 
Bhaktas. The role of a reformer which thev nlav is vpnr 


as 
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example of high moral and spiritual life. They appear 
minor incarnations of God in times of great degeneracy. 
They lift mankind from the level of an animal to a spiritual 
life. They are men of spiritual power and not merely of 
talk. With their miracles (cf. Nicholson, Studies in Is, 
Mys. p. 65 ) and their chaste life they force men to live a godly 
life The Bhaktamal is full of legends of their super-normal 
powers. Of course they do not exhibit these powers publicly 
but the public comes to know of them through their disciples. 
They leave works of inestimable value to mankind for their 
spiritual uplift. Every aspiring yogi receives an extraordi- 
nary impetus from the perusal of their spiritual songs. The 
most beautiful and the most characteristic of Sabir’s songs 
are not found in any printed collection of his works. They 
are still orally sung or recited by Kabirpanthi sadhus. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s collections of his songs in Bengali in 
four parts and his English translation of a hundred of these 
songs have done something to supply this want. A mould- 
ering manuscript, said to be three hundred years old, was 
presented to my Guru, whom Kabirpanthi sadhus regarded 
as the last incarnation of Kabir, for he answered to the 
description which Kabir had given of this incarnation. Some 
of the most spiritual portions of this manuscript, with my 
Guru’s translation and esoteric commentary, were published 
by one of his disciples some forty years ago. Guru Nanak s 
Japji by the same hand was also published. These works 
are' quite original and owe nothing to any predecessor, 
Ramanuj or other. Sadhus alone are religious geniuses 
and not those who write bulky books on mysticism. They 
alone are absolutely original, because their knowledge is 
first-hand. Their out-pourings are the effusions of their own 
heart. They alone are truly inspired. Shakespeare’s des- 
cription of “the poet’s eye in fine frenzy rolling” and Plato s 
description of poetry as ‘divine madness’ apply to them. They 


afe actually ‘fed cm honey dew and drink the milk of 
Paradise" s as Coleridge says in his Kubla Khan . Kabir is often 
aggressive and. challenges the pandit and the pretentious sadu 
to explain his meaning. The refrain of his songs is ‘kahain 
kabir suno bhai sadfao,’ Kabir says, 'listen, Oye, sadhusd His 
dohas are called sakhis (evidence, witness) which he himself 
explains as that which has been seen with the spiritual .eye 
and to which he bears testimony, just as dar^ana in Sanskrit 
means that which has been seen in Brahma. It is only a 
Mahatma (cf. Gita, 9. 13 ; 16. 3) to whom the meaning of the 
gastras reveals itself (Svetasvatara Upanisad, 6 . 23 ; cf also 
Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 59). Lay com- 
mentators are at liberty to explain the sastras as they like 
but Sadhus invariably reject such explanations. My Guru 
did so and so did Chaitanya (cf J. N. Sarkar, Chaitanya’s 
Pilgrimages and Teachings, p. 310), The lay commentators 
of our sastras have misinterpreted the most sacred texts, 
distorted their meaning and brought disgrace upon the holiest 
of men. The prophesies of the Bhavisya Parana are even 
now fulfilled. It says that in the Kaliyoga people, without 
knowing the real meaning of the Sastras, will expound 
them in their own way contrary to their spirit and style 
themselves pandits. In this way all the Sastras and yoga- 
kriya will disappear. There will be self-made sastras, and 
people, without knowing what Brahma is, will only repeat 
his name- These things are happening before our very 
eyes. Our scholars take their religion also at second hand. 
They promulgate the views of Western scholars. They read 
and quote the translations of the s'astras by them and form 
the conceptions of their country’s religion as set forth by the 
oriental scholars of Europe. What a degenerate race we 
are ! We want our country to be wholly Westernised. 
Nothing of the old folly is to remain, everything to be swept 
away at a stroke. Mr. Radhakrishnan winds, up his wide 
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survey of Indian Philosophy by a Western outlook on life 
(Vol. II,, p. 768). He would climb on the shoulders of the 
R?is of India and march forward to a Western goal of 
material prosperity, its fierce struggle for wealth and power, 
its trade jealousy, its mutual distrust and bitter hatred and 
then to an Armageddon to the extinction and annihilation of 
the human race. Every country is marching forward to a 
goal of progress, why should India alone lag behind. But 
he forgets what the poet has said, 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow; 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 

I think he has not read E. Carpenter’s Civilization : Its 
Causa and Cure; if he has, he should read it once more and 
also his The Healing of Nations. What a contrast does this 
conclusion of Mr. Radhakrishnan present to that of another 
Indian writing on the same subject. Prof. Das Gupta, who 
is a scholar in Sanskrit and was brought up in Hindu sur- 
roundings, as he himself admitted in his Presidential address 
at the Congress of Oriental scholars at Lahore the other 
day, concludes his Hindu Mysticism with a wistful look 
towards the glorious past of India and au outlook on life 
prompted by Hindu ideals of peace and tranquillity. The 
repose of mind, the quiescent temper, the subjugation of 
passions, the ascetic tenor of life, the contentment and 
peace which come from the contemplation of God, he would 
like to be restored to India. His remarks on the Anglicised 
Indian may well apply to many a progressionist and especi- 
ally to his colleague. How different also is the outlook of 
Prof. Pratt in his excellent book Religious Consciousness. 
He thinks that there is too much activity and too little of the 
contemplative life among his own countrymen and that it 
would be well for Americans to have a little of the prover- 
bial passivity of the East (cf. I. P. II. 337), which has 
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survived the shock of time and still breathes, while most of 
the virile races of the ancient world have passed away* It 
would not be out of place if I recall here the well-known 
lines of M. Arnold in his Obermann Once more : — 

“The brooding East with awe beheld, 

Her impious younger world. 

The Roman tempest swellMand swelled, 

And on her head was hurl’d, 

The East bow’d low before the blast, 

In patient deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again. 

What a picture of the peaceful and contemplative life of an 
Indian sage does he paint in his A Southern Night ? It 
would do one’s heart good to read it. 

Has any R§i ever stigmatised the Sankhya as atheistic ? 
Wherever the name of Kapila occurs in the gastras he is 
spoken of with great veneration and esteem. Those places 
which are associated with his name are held sacred by 
orthodox Hindus and thousands of pilgrims visit them every 
year. Yet ignorant commentators not comprehending his 
technical and deeply significant language have made him out 
to be an atheist. This seems to be an old charge, as Kr$na 
strongly protests against it in the Gita, 5. 4. The only 
ground for such a charge is that he has not mentioned the 
word Is vara anywhere in his Sutras and that in one of his 
sutras he distinctly repudiates the existence of God. Hence, 
all the commentators have fastened upon him like a pack of 
hounds, forgetting or rather ignoring that such infallible 
authorities as Krsna and the Svetas vat ara Upanisad, a 
Sruti, assert that there is no difference between what the 
commentators call the nirlsvara Sankhya and the sesvara yoga. 
But there is a qualifying phrase in the Gita, 5. 5 — yahpasyati 
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sa paSyati, (he sees who truly sees), which shows that it is 
not perceptible to every one but only to those who have the 
J nana cak$u, as Krsna says in many places in the Gita 
(cf. 13.34). The meaning of this phrase is more explicit in 
13.27 when it again occurs. Kr§na has expressed the same 
idea in 3.3. But this is unintelligible to the common herd 
of commentators on whom Mr. Radhakrishnan bases his sum- 
mary, because they do not know what Juana, or Jnanacaktju, 
is. They think that by mere common sense and logical 
acumen they can explain every thing. ”lhey do not know 
that an uncommon sense, which has been called the sixth 
sense, is necessary to explain the commonest terms used by 
the R$is. This wili be shown below when I come to an 
esoteric interpretation of the Sankhya philosophy. 

The review of Mr Radhakrishnan ’s Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. II., that appeared sometime ago over the initials 
(W. S. U.) of a well known philosopher of Calcutta was 
short but judicious. He said the truth when he gently 
suggested that Mr. Radhakrishnan’s view of Indian philosophy 
had been obscured and distorted by his comprehensive 
knowledge of Western philosophy. The same view has 
been taken by Dr. Ganganath Jha in The Hindustan 
Review for January, 1924, and by U. C. D. in the Prabuddha 
Bharat for December, 1927. I have read both the volumes 
of his book and can endorse the above statement. The 
most characteristic note of his statement of the Hindu 
philosophical doctrine is his sceptical tendency, which is the 
prevailing tendency in Western philosophy. This ill suits the 
spirit of Hindu philosophy. The clear-cut and positive state- 
ments of the R§is of the Vedas and the Upanisads and the 
terse but no less clear statements of the R$is and Munis 
who set forth the six Dayanas are constantly represented 
by Mr. Radhakrishnan as conflicting and doubtful This, 
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to some extent, partly arises from the limited knowledge and 
sectarian bias of lay commentators, who have no spiritual 
insight, or yoga anubhava, to reconcile the gastras and who 
constantly misinterpret the original texts which are cryptic 
in the extreme and which contain in essence the transcendent 
experiences of £§is, and partly from the sceptical attitude 
of the author, who is steeped in the spirit of Western pfailor 
sophy. Sometimes his patriotism bursts forth in an eloquent 
eulogium of the Rsis, but when that feeling subsides he 
relapses into his original mood. Whenever he speaks of 
the omniscience of yogts (cf. II. p. 271, 288, 313, 315) he 
invariably shows that he does not believe in it. He expressed 
this unbelief of his explicitly in his Hindu View of Life , 
pp. 67-8 Here he declares with great emphasis that 44 the 
history of philosophy in India as well as Europe has been 
one long illustration of the inability of the human mind 
to solve the mystery of the relation of God to the world. 
The greatest thinkers are those who admit the mystery and 
comfort themselves by the idea that the human mind is 
not omniscient”. What a travesty is this of the Hindu view 
of life ! Such a man has undertaken to write a history of 
Indian philosophy. Does not every page of the Vedas, 
the Upanisads and the Gita give the lie to his statement? 
Does not even so bitterly hostile a critic of the Upanisads 
as Dr. Hume, who takes his cue from Gough and 
masquerades as a friend of Indians, contradict him in 
every page of his Introduction to his translation of the 
Upanisads ? One has only to read Max Muller’s Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy and Deussen’s Philosophy 
of the < Upannhads and his System of the Vedant 
to expose the falsity of the above statement? Kr$ha 
says in the Gita that he is the incarnated, JJva, 
that he knows the past present and the future 
(cf. II. p. 298), he is purna Brahma and that those 


who consider him to be a man are ignorant and deluded. 
Does not Arjuna, after having seen his divine form in the 
llth Book of the Gita, apologize for his mistake in regarding 
him as an ordinary man, a friend with whom he joked and 
laughed ? So do Rishis speak of themselves as no other 
than Brahma. One of the Mahaviiky&s is Tattvamasi, Thou 
art That. All the Hindu Sastras proclaim with one voice the 
identity of Jiva and Siva. Even his own champion of 
agnosticism, Sankara, declares himself to be no other than 
Siva in his Hastamalakam. Nay, the whole world’s religious 
literature proclaims the same doctine, as 1 showed m my 
former article on Indian Pantheism. Christ said, ‘I and 
my Father are one’, * he that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father’ (cf. Max Muller’s Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 
p. 124). For this heresy Christ was crucified by the jews, 
and Mansur, who said, ‘1 am God’, was martyred by the 
Persians. Maulana Rumi says, “man an nuram kibla musa 
hamiguft, Khudayam, mankhudayam, mankhudayam," that 
is I am that light which said to Moses, ‘I am God’. Is 
not this consensus of doctrine a presumption that belief in 
this doctrine is deep-rooted in human nature and that those 
who realized themselves as such were truthful ? Mr. Radha- 
krishnan may retort ‘But we have never sten such men’. 
Besides, it is inconceivable, as his Western teachers say 
(cf. Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion, p. 259). I can 
reply, ‘How can you, when you were never in quest of them ?’ 
If Mr. Radhakrishnan’s ‘great thinkers’ have not seen such 
men does it matter much ? There are thousands of others 
who* have. Even now there is a well known Englishman 
who is preaching this very doctrine in the New and the 
old world. The truth is that the so-called thinkers care 
not a straw for such men. They are even jealous of them, 
as was Kant of Swedenberg (Wenley, Kant, p. 157 f.). The 
^mission 0 f these super-men would minimise their importance 
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and bring discredit upon their profession. The bread-and- 
butter question is the most important of all Although the 
truth of clairvoyance is now well established* the majority 
of western philosophers have not admitted it, in spite of the 
protest of a few broad-minded members of their own 
fraternity, such as Mr. Richardson in his Spiritual Pluralism 
and Prof. Me Dougall in his Body and Mind, Chap. XXV. 
But the citadel of speculative philosophy is being gradually 
undermined by the rising tide of psychism and spiritualism. 
Of late two remarkable books — Ostys’ Supernormal Powers 
in Man and Geleys* Clairvoyance and Materialisation have 
further shown the futility of merely intellectual systems. 
Now, this unbelief, or agnosticism, may be a merit in a 
western philosopher, who has no spiritual insight but trusts 
to his reasoning and common sense, but it is a positive 
disqualification in one who professes to be a Hindu and 
deals with Hindu philosophy. It closes the very avenue 
by which Hindu dharma is to be approached. Dharma is 
derived from the root dhr, to hold, or restrain. Dharana, 
which is derived from the same root, is the second step in 
yoga, pratyahara being the first. Then come dhyana and 
samadhi. Yoga is subdivided into two classes, Hatha and 
Raja-yoga. The latter is the form of yoga which is inculcated 
by Kr§na in the Gita. It was practised by all the great 
Yogis, Etsis, Munis and Saints of India. The Sloka in 
the Gita, is as follows : — 

Rajsvidya rajaguhyam pavitramidamuttamam, 

Pratyaksavagamang dharmyam susukham kartumavyayam. 
I translate here the commentary on this Sloka by my Guru:— 
It is a royal science and a royal secret, that is, a great science 
and a great secret, where the mind having penetrated into 
Brahma becomes pure, when having fixed the Kutastha 
(Brahma) before the eyas ape attains ayarodha, that is* 
4 


cessation of the function of the mind, the senses and the 
breath and all desires,— in short, yoga, which can be learnt 
only from a Guru and which can be performed in the kali 
yuga with comfort and ease. 

The word susukham implies that it is rSjayoga, which 
consists in the practice of kevala kumbhaka, which is thus 
described in the sastras : — 

Recakam purakam tyaktva sukham yadvayudbSranam 

Pranayamo hyayamukta etc. 

That retention of the breath which dispenses with expira- 
tion and inspiration and in which the breath is held with ease 
and comfort is called the prolongation of life by kevala 
kumbhaka. The Siva Samhita says, — kevale kumbhake siddhih, 
kevala kumbhaka confers siddhi, or the perfection of yoga 
This dharana is further described in the Gita, 18.33, the 
commentary on which is as follows : — When in a state of 
samadhi the functions of the mind, prSnavayu (breathing) 
and the ten senses cease of themselves, that is, involuntarily, 
when they all become tranquil after dharaoa, dhy3na and 
samadhi, one is in himself, that is, one’s mind is in a 
detached state without being attracted by objects of desire, — 
this kind of dharana is sattviki. Dharma is divided into two 
classes. Ordinary acts of piety, which are nitya & naimittika 
works, such us puja, vandana, & are called itara dharma, that 
is, inferior kind of dharma, while yoga is called parama 
dharma, or the highest kind of dharma. It has even been 
said,— vahya poja adhamadhama, that is, external worship 
is the lowest kind of worship. Most people perform this 
kind of puja and a few initiates perform yoga. The R§is 
performed the internal kind of worship, or as the Kauistaki 
Upaniaad, 2-5, calls it, ‘the Inner Agnihotra’, the Ajapajapa, 
or the Japa yajna of the Gita, 10. 25. This practica 
q{ yoga leads to liberation from births and deaths. It is 
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enjoined in all the Sastras from the Rgveda downwards, 
as the following quotations will show: 

(1) Atharvaveda, 7. 37 (cf. 38. 4 with slight variation) : — 

Yathaso mama kevalo nanyasam kirtayascana ; — after 
performing kriya and going into the state of the stillness of 
samadhi and become like Brahma and remaining in Kevala 
Kumbhaka one does not praise anything, because there is 
nothing but Brahma. 

(2) Rgveda, 9. 63. 22 and 64. 7 : — “ Vayumarohadharma- 
na” and u pavamanasya viSvavit — performing yogakriya 
is, pranayama, and having ascended to the head and become 
merged in Brahma in Samadhi constitutes dharma. When 
one goes into this state one becomes pure and is identified 
with every thing, and when one is thus resolved in Brahma 
one knows the whole world. Cf. Gita, 6. 3. 

(3) Bgveda, 1. 23. 1 (with slight variation) : — 

Vayo tan prascbitan piva ; — vayu (va means to go, 
yu, that which blows) that is, vayu which blows in the 
body and whose kriya is to be learnt from a Guru. It is 
pavana, that is, one becomes pure and free from sin when 
one performs vayukriya, that is, pranayama, This prana vayu 
is in the heart as l£vara (cf. Gita, 18. 61). When it becomes 
still and expands one attains the state of mahat (great). 
This is called vayotan ; and prascbitan, by a special process 
of sprinkling to expand Brahma, that is, to be in samadhi, 
when Brahma becomes all-pervading at all times, or when 
one abides like him* If one does not become Brahma one 
supposes himself to be such and himself becomes a siddha 
through yoga, that is, one sees the whole as Brahma. 

(4) Rgveda, 1. 22. 18 — 21 : — Trinipada vicakrame 
vi§nurgopa adabhyah ato dharmanidharayan visnoh karmani 
pasyata yato vratani paspase, indrasya yujyasakhah 
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tadvisnoh paramam padam sada pasyanti sorayah diviva 
caksuratatam tadviprSso vipanyavo jagrvamsah samindhate 
visnoryat paramam padam. 

Ida, pingala, susumna, — these are the three feet. The 
breath blows through the left nostril (Ida) and through the 
right nostril (pingala) for 2| dandas (1 hour) and for a 
short time through both the nostrils (susumna, the middle 
na$) ; vicakrame — this infinite wheel of God coming to a 
stand-still ; visnu, stability oi mind ; gopa-he who nourishes ; 
adabhyam-having attained tranquillity by performing 
pranayama through the left and right nostrils and entering 
the middle nadi susumna ; ato dharmani dharayan-having 
attained this dharma, that is, samadhi and seeing the work 
of this stability of mind; yato vratani paSyase-having acquired 
the stability and detachment-vrata,-to go, that is, to the 
head-to heaven, -going to heaven daily becomes an establish- 
ed rule, or habit, after which by the practice of kriya one 
becomes free from sin and his mind remains merged in itself ; 
having seen all these vralas, that is, intuitively visualized 
them ; indrasya-he who (Brahma) is the lord of this body 
(i.e. the world) ; yujjasya- performing yogakriya in this way ; 
sakha-he becomes like Brahma and has a beautiful heart 
and feels great joy and he sees every thing and is directed 
by Brahma and depends on nothing else ; this tranquility 
which is felt above the spot between the eye-brows, that is, 
samadhi, is called the highest stage, or plane of Visnu, 
and those who permanently dwell in this state in the head 
see it (Brahma) ; dvi-both light and darkness, which are 
seen in the kutastha ; vi-to be merged, that is, in the katastha ; 
va— the breath is suspended ; tat-that ; ksur-to cut, becoming 
free from maya one dwells in the tattvatfta avastha, that is, 
in Brahma ; atatam- abiding in the extended all-pervading 
Brahma he sees the whole world as Brahma ; tat-having 
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become that all-pervading Brahma ; viprasc-he performs the 
sat karma, the six duties-practising yogakriya, making others 
perform it, dwelling in the katastha, teaching others to do so, 
teaching others kriya and learning new kriyas himself ; 
he who is always engaged in these six duties is called a 
vipra and dvijottama ; aso — -to abide in it ; vipannavo-havmg 
built such a house ; jagravamsa-in a waking state ; 
samidhate-attains illumination ; this state of tranquillity ' is 
paramapada, the highest stage, that is, samadhi (Brahma), 
who is like an all-pervading substance, or atom, which is 
invisible yet diffused every where* 

Such is the esoteric interpretation of the Vedas by a 
a Yogi, a sage, a seer of India, who had reached the 
same stage of spiritual elevation as the B§is of old, and 
hence I would ask the pandits of the East and the West 
to pause before pronouncing it forced, far-fetched, fanciful, 
or ingenious. Nor are these interpretations the ‘‘vagaries 
of his (Sayana’s) Bg-vedic work ” (Keith, The Veda of the 
Black Yajus School, Introduction, p. cl xziv). They are self- 
evident to the Initiated, for whom alone they are meant, 
though not to the sophisticated Anglicized Indian scholar. 

In spite of my protest against calling R.sis, Munis and 
Yogis thinkers Mr* Radhakrishnan persists in doing so, 
because he is familiar with the latter but not with the former. 
As regards the Bsis of the Vedas, in accordance with 
tradition he calls them Bsis, but as regards others he calls 
them more often thinkers than ..seers and their work as 
speculation. He has thus done grave injustice to them 
and profaned what is held sacred by the Hindus. I doubt 
if he has any conception of the difference between a thinker 
and a seer. Hence his distortion of the view-point of the 
Rsis and his disparagement of them. He ought to know 
that the process employed by the B$is is intuition, as 
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he himself admits in many places in his book (see Index 
to Vol I), while that of thinkers is intellection and reasoning. 
The knowledge of the one is absolute (in spite of Mr. Radha- 
krishnan’s ignorant denial of it) while that of the latter 
is relative. The seer sees at a glance the whole panorama 
of the universe, as Arjuna does in the 11th book of the Gita, 
'while the framer of intellectual systems laboriously works out 
his problems and can never be certain as to his conclusions and 
deductions. He is seldom detached and dispassionate. 
His passions and prejudices, his likes and dislikes — 
in short, his constitutional biass, governed by the three 
gunas, sattvika, rajasika, tamasika, can never be wholly 
eliminated. Besides, he cannot be wholly independent of the 
prevailing trend of thought. Mrs. Grundy sits like an 
incubus on the hearts of many. The views of his publisher, 
who is guided by public opinion and taste, have also to be 
consulted. All these are disturbing elements to distort 
his mental vision and produce a blurred picture. 
M* Boutroux has, in his Historical Studies in Philosophy 
(Eng. tr,), p. 4, made a distinction between the process 
of a seer and that of a philosopher. The qualifications of a 
historian of philosophy are briefly set forth by him. He 
says, “To know and understand these doctrines well, to 
explain them — to the extent of one’s capacity— as the 
author himself would do, to set them forth in the spirit of that 
author , and to some extent, in his style : this is the one 
essential task, to which all the rest must be subordinated.” 
Does Mr. Radhakrishnan fulfil all these conditions ? He 
trusts to his commentators and repeats verbatim what 
they say. He has no independent judgment of his 
own. European translators and commentators, whenever 
they find any interpretation even by the greatest commentators, 
such as Sayana, Sankara, or Ramanuja, palpably absurd, 
unceremoniously reject them and suggest some emendation, 
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or explanation which is more consistent with reason and 
common sense. Besides, he judges the work of R.sis 
by the standard of Western thinkers. This is quite contrary 
to the spirit of our Sastras, as I have repeatedly pointed 
out. The 3J§is do not argue, or discuss a point. They 
simply set down their spiritual experiences in compendious- 
forms in the mantras of the Vedas, the Upanisads and 
the six systems of Indian Philosophy and support them 
by the authority of the g'ruti. Every system is avowedly 
based on the intuitions of Yoga, as will be shown below. 
Even the Nyaya system, which is supposed by lay commenta- 
tors to be wholly occupied with the setting forth of the 
laws of reasoning and inference, constantly appeals to Yoga 
and Samadhi as its basis. All the systems speak of tattvas, 
prakrti and purusa, and all have one single aim of mok§a, or 
liberation. Even the mimarnsa, which is supposed to be wholly 
occupied with karmakanda, has an underlying spiritual meaning. 
Karmakanda, as Initiates know, is an external projection 
of Jnanakanda. The rituals enjoined are all an imitation of 
tne internal processes of yoga for laymen, who are 
incapable of attaining yoga. They symbolically enact the 
internal processes. They are allegorical in order that they 
may be adapted to the comprehension of ordinary men, 
who have neither the capacity nor the inclination to rise higher 
in the scale of being. Hence Krsna supports both the 
dravya yajna and the Jnaoayajna in the Gita, 4. 33. The 
same procedure is adopted in the Tantras, when the 
three-fold upasana — the daiva, the vira and the pagubhava 
— is ordained according to three kinds of sattvika, rajasika 
and tamasika prakrti. The same form of worship will not 
suit everyone. The common saying — what is sauce for 
the gander is not sauce for the goose — lays down the same 
principle of the divergences of temperament in the world, 
which have led to the thousand and one sects in religipp* 


I shall never tire of repeating that the commentators of 
our Sastras are normal men, who have no yoga experience. 
How is it possible for them to interpret the utterances of 
R?is and Yogis ? Hence, ingenious guesses have been 
resorted to and sometimes frank avowals have been made 
that certain passages are inexplicable. All this chaos is 
lighted up by the illuminating commentary by a Yogi. 
But the chela should be as wonderful as the Guru, as the 
Katha Upanisad ( 2.7-9 ) says. Then and then only there 
remains no shadow of doubt. I shall illustrate my point 
by one or two examples. There is a passage in the 
Chandogya Upanisad { 1.5-7 ) where the Uttama Purusa 
is represented as dwelling in the darkness of the sun. 
S'ankara not being a Yogi, at any rate when he wrote his 
commentaries, mistakes it for the physical sun, but, as 
there is apparently no darkness in it, he makes a very 
clumsy guess and says that if a man were to look intently 
at the sun he would see darkness there. Now, every body 
knows that the darkness is not there but in the human eye, 
which is dazzled by its brightness. Milton expresses 
this fact in his famous line, — “ Dark with excessive bright 
thy skirts appear.” Deussen, rejecting this explanation, 

suggests .in his System of the Vedanta ( Eng. tr. ), p. 140 

“possibly, the sun-spots are to be understood.” Mr. 
Radhakrishnan makes a third guess on page 546 of vol. II in 
philosophical jargon to conceal his ignorance and says, 
"He is the immanent spirit (antaryaml) pervading the 
object and subject worlds, seen in the interior of the sun 
( object ) as well as in the interior of the eye { subject 
Do those two words, ‘subject and object’ throw any new 
light on the difficulty ? If he had been a yogi he would 
have corrected both the scholiasts by asserting authorita- 
tively that it is not the physical but the spiritual sun 
( cf. the Gayatri ) that the R?is of the Upani$ads meant. 
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It ; is the internal, sun that Yogis . see in the; Yonimudrjy and 
which they technically call the Kutastha. It i$ . .also called/ 
the divyacaksu, as I showed elsewhere, , because..,, it looks 
like a human eye but is etherial in nature, in which is .seen, a. 
glorious light, figuratively called the sun. This light is 
followed by darkness .(adityavarijam tamasah parastat. 
Gita 8 , 9 ; 13 17 ; and the ‘divine darkness’ of ' the 
mystics), in the midst of which is visible a little star 
called bindu. Within this star is the famous guha 
(cave), as frequently mentioned in the sastras, beyond which" 
is the Brahma loka, technically called the Brhat Kutastha, ' 
where 1 is Purusottama and his Darbar of saints, or the 
liberated of all countries and ages. I quoted & -song of 
Go bind Sahib in my former article where this Darbar of 
God is described. Kabir also says in one of his dohas : — 
Aguani to aySjnan vichar, vivek 
Pache hari bhi 2y5 sagari sSj samet. . , 

The advance guard has come inthe shape of jnana(knowledge),. . 
vichara (discrimination) and viveka (unification). Hari also 
followed with all his equipage, that is, his retinue of saints. 
Maulana Rumi in a verse that I. also quoted in my 
previous article compares this Darbar to a monastery where 
God is sitting with his sufis. The Sikhs call their Golden 
Temple at Amritsar Darbar Sahib. Christ said ‘‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within.’ The Christians call it the 
Beatific Vision of the fellowship of saints with God (cf. 
Milton’s Lycidas). Proofs there are as many as blackberries 
of all that I have said but I shall adduce only a few: As 
the adage says, ‘the proof of the pudding is in the eating,’ 
the best and the most convincing proof is to realise it one- 
self under the direction of a competent Guru — a Yogi and 
not a Pandit, a pseudo-yogi, or a ‘ scholar-mystic ’, or 
‘a speculative mystic’ of whom there are a lot in these days. 
What are the marks of a- Yogi l ■ . 
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" Sthlrs - yasya vinaiva dnSyad vayuh sthiro yasya 

vingvarodhst. : - 

Cittarn sthiram yasya vinavalambanat sa eva yogf sa 
gdruh sa sevyab. 

He alone is a yogi, a guru and worthy of being served, 
whose eyes are fixed, tense, or winkless, without staring, or 
gazing fixedly, whose mind is tranquil without any engage- 
ment, that is, naturally, whose breath is suspended without 
stopping, or restraining it. Such a guru will lead you across 
the ocean of this world, as Kabir says, — 

, Kanphuka guru hai hudda ka, behudda ka guru aur, 

. Behudda ka guru jab miiai tab lagai thikana thaur. 

■ The ear- whispering guru is one of limitations, while the 
guru of the. limitless is another. When one finds a guru of 
the limitless, one finds the goal. Now compare with this 

what Wordsworth says of his’ trance state in his Tintern 
Abbey : — 

“ That serene and blessed mood , 

In which the affections lead us on,— 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
c . r * n body, and become a living soul ; 

While with an-eye made quiet by the power 
. Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 

The mantra of the Chandogya Upanigad has thus been 
explained by my Guru.— Eso hyantaraditye hiranmayah 
puruso driyate ityadhidaivatam. 

In this Internal sun, Kutastha hiranmaya purusa round 

which there is .v golden light, in the midst of which the 
Puru?a is seen by those who perform yogakriya well. This 
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is called adhidaiva; that Purusa becomes the all-pertaditig 
Brahma. The word adhidaiva occurs also In' the Gita, 
7* 30, where it is distinctly stated that this kriya has to be 
performed by a yogt at the time of death in order to obtain 
liberation ; and again in the beginning of Book VIII Arjuna asks 
Krsna to explain this and other terms, in reply to which he 
does so in sloka 4. I translate my Guru’s commentary on 
this : — Adhidaivat— by concentrating the mind on the pan- 
chabhutas (the five elements, whose seats are in the §at- 
cakra in the spirit cord) one remains fixed in the Kutastha. 
Afterwards the Uttama Purusa is seen, who has a human 
body but ethereal (cf *God made man in his own image’ — 
Genesis). Fixing one’s mind on him is called adhidaiva. 
Having put on a clothing of the skin of the human body he 
dwells in the form of the brahma sutra, a knowledge of 
which is to be acquired from a guru, and does the work of 
the world. Doing every work in the world with the mind 
fixed upon him is called adhiyajna. What the Chandogya 
Upanisad, by a figure of speech, calls antaraditya . is simply 
called antarjyoti in the Gita, 5. 24 and adityavajjnanam in 
16. The Gita in 13. 22 explicitly says that this Purusa is 
-within the body. The Chandogya- Upani$ad, 3. <12. 7-8 
itself says the same thing and in 3. 13. 1 says, “As for Its 
eastern opening — that is the Prana breath, that is the eye, 
that is the sun.” In 3. 19 it says, “The sun is Brahmarr- 
. this is the teaching.” Finally, in 8. 6 it says that the soul 
•of a yogi at death passes into the inner, spiritual. sun. As it 
is the central doctrine of the Hindu Sastras, nay, the 
, entire mystical religion of the world, I shall quote further 
, Illustrations to prove it. • 

(1) The Atharvaveda, 1. 2. 6. 31. 4 S says, Yogeva drs- 
f yem suryarn ; yoga — (yuj, to join), the joining of the jfv- 
atma with the paramatma. Performing yogakriya one becomes 


Itntetl with Brahma in samldhi. When one attains this 
State one's body becomes steady and by this ingenious method 
one acquires fitness. To cross the ocean of existence this is 
one of the means, DrSyem — my eye is the sun (sri — to pass 
.through the heavens), that is, Kutastha Brahma, who is within 
the body and in the heavens, that is, he is all-pervading light 

_ ’ (2) Atharvaveda, 13. 2, 44 : — Divya caksu parivisvam 
babhuva. That divya cak?u is the KQfastba and it is the 
whole world. 

(3) Rgveda, 10. 22. 10: — The star which is seen in the 
midst of the Kfltastha in which there is the cave, dwelling in 
which people utter new and original truths. They enter this 
cave and that star is under the control of every breath 
(— £vasa, breath), that is, they constantly see the light of 
Brahma in the form of that star. 

(4) Tattiriya Upanisad, 10 : — Tat brahma sa atma 
tti adityah. Tat-Kutastha Brahma. It is the atma of the 
whole world. It is the all-pervading sun. 

(5) B-gveda, I. 1 IS. 1 : — CitrandevanSmudagSdanikam 
caksurmitrasya varunasyagner apradvava prthivr cantarlfesam 
sQrya atma jagatastasthu?a§ca. The variegated light, or 
' scintillation, which is seen before the Kutastha Brahma, in the 
middle of which there is darkness like that of sea-water, 
and in the middle of this there is a star like an anu, or atom — 
’ #is eye-like sun, which is Kutastha, is like fire. Within it 
are the heavens, the earth and the under- world — that sun 
is the form of the atma and in the- state of samldhi the 
world is transformed into it. 

(6) Rgveda, 8. 6. 10 ; — Aham surya ivajani. I am like 
the sun, that is, Kutastha, and I am unborn. 


In xpy'lojner article! qttofeed a passive from Traherne*s 
Poemn-of Felicity, p. 13 where both the aspects of the sun 
and the eye are thus described 
' - f< I was an inward sphere of light , 

Or an interminable orb of sight, 

• Exceeding that which makes the days, 

; A vital Sun that shed abroad his Rays, 

A meditating inward Eg, 

Gazing at quiet did within me ly.” 

Maulana Rumi says, Ai aftab ai aftab bar ham a dilha bitab, 
O sun, shine on all hearts. 

Bazati pakat ai saqi fana gashtam shudam baqi, 
Shabi a’ lam shawad raushan chu az khurshaid 
pur nuram. 

I annihilated myself in thy holy essence, O cup-bearer, 
and became immortal. The night of this world becomes 
illumined, because I am full of the light of the sun. Cf. 
with this Traherne, id., p. 115- 

Man ashufta dar josfeam ki asrarash o$mi posham. 
Miani khak poshidarr rpkfei khmr^haid natawanam, 

I am perplexed and agitated that I do not conceal His 
mysteries. I cannot hide the face of the sun with tha 
ashes of my body. 

The songs of the saints of India are full of references 
to this spiritual sun. I quote here a song of Paltu Das as 
an illustration: — - 

Bhuli jagki chal sab bhai jogin! mastani, 

Khae piyai ab kaun rabai man bhajanai mahin. 
Aisi lagi nefa turia se- bhai atita, 

Ath pahar galtan joti ke ghar ko jita. 

Hwai gai dasa arudha gyan taj bbai bigyani, 
Dharfci nabha jari gai jara hai paw&n aur pani* 


Paltu dinkar udai bhal rajani hwai gai ast, 

Bhuli jag ki chal sab bhai jogini almast.—Paltu 
Sahib ki Bani, Pt. I., p. 30. 

I have forgotten the ways of the world and become a 
yogini intoxicated with divine love I am quite unconscious 
of my body. Who now cares for food and drink, my mind 
being absorbed in devotion* So intense is my love that 1 
have now transcended the turiya stage. I am now steeped in 
love day and night and have now conquered the region of 
light. I am now in the arduha state, and having passed 
beyond the stage of jnana I am now in the state of vijnana* 
The earth and the sky are. now burnt up and so are air 
and water. Paltu, the day-star has risen and the night 
has departed. 

Like the passage in the Chandogya Upani§ad quoted 
above Paltu Das describes his own experience of Brahmaloka 
and like the Gita, 11. 12, he says that a hundred thousand 
physical suns will hardly equal the splendour of Puru§ottama. 

Us dcs ki bat main kahta hun, 

* Asman ke bich sulakh hai ji, 

Badshah usi kd bich baitha. 

Sujh parai binu Snkh hai ji, 

Surukh to uska chihra hai, 

Aftab tasadduk lakh hai ji, 

Paltu wahan hu hu awaj awai, 

Usmen mera dil mustak hai ji, 

Pritibimb akas ko dekha chahaii, 

Bharai ghat men uska bhas hai ji, : : * 

Usi ghat ko phir phori darai* 

Akhir ko rahai akas hai ji. 

Is bhanti se ju<l sarir mahai, 

Che tan karai pargas hai ji, 

Paltu sarir ka nas howai, 

Chelan ka nahin nas hai ji y 
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Apne samp ko chlnh paya, ' ■ ■ ’ . -::i: 

Wah jae rahai bhaw par hai j», 

Asadh ko sadhi cbaitanya kiya, 

Bhltar bahar unjiyar hai ji, 

Jiva brahma ki ganthi ko kholi dara, 

. Mirwlr liya sab sar hai ji, “ 

Paltu kuch bhuk piyas nahin, 

Usi namki ek adhar hai ji. — Ibid, p. 67 . 

I am now "telling you something about that country. 
There is a hole in the sky ( the guha of the Vedas ). The 
Emperor is sitting io the midst of it and he is seen with- 
out the fleshly eyes. His face is red and a hundred thousand 
suns might well be an oblation to him. Paltu, there issues 
forth the sound of hu* hu, and my mind is engrossed with 
it If the reflection wants to see the aka^a, it fills its body 
with the primal light. Then one should destroy that body, and 
then only the akaga remains. It is in this manner that divine 
consciousness manifests itself in this inert body. Paltu, the 
body is destroyed but the consciousness is not. He who 
realises his true nature goes across]the ocean of this world. 
When one awakens to this higher consciousness by yoga prac- 
tice one sees light inside and outside him. He who unties the 
knot of Jiva and Brahma ascertains the essence of religion. 
Paltu has neither hunger nor thirst ; he is nourished only ;by 
that name ( a technical term among Sadhus for samadhi)* . ; 

I shall now give another example of how the noblest of 
mystical maxims are debased by being handled by men,. who* 
though great scholars, are devoid of all spiritual outlook and 
insight. The grandest and the most ancient of all wise 

r *Prof. Nicholson, in his Selections from the Divani Shams-i- 
Tabrij, P. 282 thus writes : — u ya hu — O He ( jahva, Jehovah ), 
one of the most familiar darvish-cries. ” On P. 300 he traces the 
origin of this phrase to KoranXXIL 6-. ' k 


maxims of philosophy, the basis of Socratic teaching— ‘know 
thyself ’ — is “said to have been engraven in gold on the gates 
of Delphi.” It ceriainly meant that the hlighest wisdom 
consists in knowing the potentialities of the soul by means 
of self — culture ( yoga ) and that it is Brahma and and that 
knowing it one knows everything. But by an irony of fate 
it has been degraded to the most common uses of man. It 
now means, as Prof. Adam, in his Gifford Lectures on the 
Religious Teachers of Grace, p, 341, says, ‘nothing more than 
“Learn to take the measure of our capacities, proclivities, 
and powers.” It now means the working capacity of man, as 
if he were a soulless machine. Cowper, no doubt, speaks of 
school-masters as those who 

“ Dismiss their cares when they dismiss their flock. 

Machines themselves, governed by the clock.” 

Even a great scholar, like Mark Pattison, “whose lightest 
word carried weight,” sa Mr. Augstin Birrell says in his 
Obiter Dicta, takes this maxim in its vulgar sense (see his note 
on Pope’s Essay on man , II. 1, in the Clarendon Press Series), 
not to speak of lesser men, such as the Rev. A. Dempsey, in 
his The Oracle of Delphi pp. 142-3, and Prof. J. Adams, in his 
Tke Student’s Guide, p. 16. Prof. B. Varisco, of the 
University of Rome, has written a big book with the 
title of “Know Thyself,” but has not a word to say either 
on the history, or the spiritual meaning, of the maxim. 
He takes it in its ordinary psychological sense. The 
Rev, J. T. Forbes, who has written an otherwise good book 
on Socrates in the World’s Epoch Makers series, takes the 
common view (see p. 173). Even Carlyle, the great 
prophet and mystic of the 19th century in England, speaks 
depreciatingly of this great maxim (cf. S. E. Winbolt 
Short Essays for Schools, pp. 149, 253). Thanks to a French- 
man for his vindication of its spiritual meaning. 
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M. Boutroux, in his book referred to above, writes on p # 27 * 

a According to Socrates to know one self was not simply to 
be conscious, under all circumstances, of what one is or Is not 
capable. It meant entering; deep Into one’s own soul, beyond 
the particular and the fleeting, to find the one identical, 
permanent substratum.— In a word, the Socratic maxim is an 
exhortation to become conscious of whatever is general.” But 
the sublimest of all interpretations of this maxim is to be found 
in Ode XXXI on p. 124 of Prof. Nicholson’s Selected Poem s 
from the JDivan-i-Shamn Tabriz. 

To return to Mr. Radhakrishnan’s book after a long 
digression. I shall notice a few more points and then I 
shall have done with him. Nothing shows more clearly 
his Western bias than the way in which he would 
deal with the evolution of the Aryan religion. On 
pp. 69-70 of volume I, he quotes the view of Aurobindo 
Ghosh about the Vedas, which is the right one, as I have 
already shown and will show further below, and combats 
it on the ground that it is not in conformity with the views 
of Western scholars and therefore cannot be followed. 
Ignoring the facts of the origin of our religion from the R§is 
of the Vedas he would force it into the mould of Western 
thought, because- he thinks it to be more scientific. He 
ignores also the spiritual degeneration of mankind from the 
Krta to the Kaliyuga, as foretold in the Bhavisya Parana 
and other later works and would develop it on the lines of 
Comparative Religion. This is quite opposed to the whole 
trend of our sastras. Sri Ananda Acharya, who was 
a man of wide culture and broad outlook, in his Brahma 
Dar§anam y p. 13, says, u European historians and antiquari- 
ans firmly believe that their ancestors were savages and 
that they are far more enlightened than their forefathers, 
but we in India believe exactly the opposite. We think 
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that our ancestors were Gods and R$is, endowed with 
super-human wisdom and holiness, and that we Indians 
of the present day are their unworthy descendants. The 
illusion of European historians consists in judging our 
history from a knowledge of their own past. I should like 
to remind them that the law which they deduce from a 
study of the history of Europe after the fall of the Roman 
Empire cannot be held to account for the civilisations of 
ancient Egypt, Greece, Persia, India, China. In those 
countries civilisation, instead of developing, has degenerated, 
while in Europe civilisation has progressed from very 
unpromising beginnings. India looks back, while Europe 
looks forward, to the Golden Age.” Mr. W.L. Hare, a student 
of Comparative Religion, in his recently published book 
Mysticism of Hast and West, p. 24, takes exactly the same view. 

Dr. Galloway, in his Philosophy of Religion , p. 487, says, 
“ The soul or spiritual principle is operative throughout the 
body, and stands in direct relation to all the bodily elements. 
Yet, being a spiritual principle, it cannot be located in any 
organ or part of the body, although it pervades the whole.” 
In accordance with this common sense view Mr. 
Radhakrishnan has said in several places of his book that the 
Vedas, as in the well-known mantra in the Purusa sukta- 
atyatisthtad dasangulam (he dwells in this body for the 
measure of ten fingers) — locate Brahma and yet we are asked 
to believe it to be infinite. This is a formidable objection to 
the rationality of the Vedas. But it is based on a subtle 
fallacy — the ignorance of the nature of Brahma. The same 
objection will hold against all quantitative descriptions of 
Brahma, such as calling him anoranian, mahato mahfan, 
ekamSena sthito jagat, padosya sarva bhutani tripadasyamr- 
tam divi, and sfiksmatvat tadavijneyam, for Brahma is 
indivisible. If Mr. Radhakrishnan had been the disciple 
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of a yog? he would not have made such frivolous objections, 
because he would then have known that these divisions are 
intuitive and not actually made in a laboratory. Brahma has 
the capacity of infinite expansion and contraction, as a yogi 
has in the PataBjala Yoga Sutra . How could Kr?na show 
the whole universe to Arjuna within his small body ? 

The death-knell of philosophy was tolled by Dr. Mere, 
in the 2nd Chapter (on 44 Anarchy in recent philosophy ”) of 
the 3rd volume of his History of European Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century and its funeral service was performed 
by Prof. Taylor, when he described 4 Pragmatism/ 4 Human- 
ism/ and, by implication, Bergsonianism as u spent forces ” 
in his paper on Philosophy in Recent Developments in 
European Thought, edited by Mr. F. S. Marvin in the Unity 
Series. It was a sad reflection to learn from the article 
in the Pioneer the other day, on the occasion of Bergson's 
receiving the Nobel Prize for 1927, that he had given up 
teaching philosophy and was busying himself with social 
reform, the last refuge of Intellectual bankruptcy and 
disillusion. Mr. Radhakrishnan’s defence of philosophy 
(II. 768), in reply to my criticism, comes too late. It is 
the old, old plea, repeated ad museum , that 44 it is not the end 
of the voyage that matters, but the voyage itself and that 
to travel is a better thing than to arrive.” Tennyson takes 
Ulysses back on a second voyage whence he never returns, 
though Homer represents him as yearning for his island 
home at Ithaca. Would Mr. Radhakrishnan like to be put 
in a boat with a month's provision and set adrift on a 
tempestuous sea without helm, rudder and compass ? Would 
he like to be like the wandering Ulysses, or the Wandering 
Jew, eternally moving and never resting ? Such a lot would 
rather be a curse than a blessing. We have been hearing 
such clap -trap all our life. 


The impression left on my mind by the perusal of 
Mr. Radhakrishnan’s analysis of the Gfta is very unfavourable. 
It is the weakest part of his book, as it was bound to be. 
No layman, not even the scholarly Aurobindo Ghosh, who 
is not a yogi of the highest order, like Krsna, can under- 
stand the esoteric meaning of the Gita. The greatness and 
majesty of the Gita, as the Gitamahatmya says, can be fully 
realized only by Kpsna and partly by Arjuna, Vyasa, 
Sukadeva, Yajiiavaikya and Janaka. It is not the business 
of Sankara and Ramanuja to expound it, even though they 
might have been very estimable people from the worldly 
point of view. Mr* Radhakrishnan has made a muddle of 
everything. He has quite missed the meaning of the noblest 
and also the most difficult of books in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature. The very title of the chapter is a 
misnomer. It is borrowed from popular theology and 'also 
from the Missionaries. There is no theism in it at all* It 
is all pantheism of the highest order. Its motto may be 
given in its own words — 'Vasudevah sarvamiti 1 (7, 19). That 
is its refrain, as of the Upanisads, of which it is the essence, 
and of the Vedas. It has been repeated in a hundred 
different ways, and its central doctrine is that jtva and 
Brahma are ultimately one. Of course in the natural state 
it is not. It will have to achieve this goal after an endless 
series of births and deaths through the practice of yoga, 
which begets Jnana and finally leads to Vi (vi£e§a) -jnana, or 
samadhi. From beginning to end it is yoga that Krsna preaches 
and gives it preference over every other kind of sadh&na 
(6.46; 12.12). Mr. Radhakrishnan has completely missed the 
■ meaning of Jnana and Vijnana, which are constantly coupled 
together in the Gfta, thereby showing that Vijnana follows 
Jnana (as in Paltu Das’s song quoted above) and is a special 
kind of Jnana. The former is the state when the concentrated 
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mind sees Brahma every where in the Kutastha and Vijnana 
is that state of illumination in samadhi when the whole 
outward world is mirrored on the still mind of a yogi. 
Instead of quoting the opinions of commentators about the 
nature of the soul of an emancipated yogi he ought to 
have decided the question by referring to the sloka of the 
Gita where it is distinctly and decisively asserted that 
u there is no difference between my (i. e. Brahma’s) soul 
and the soul of a yogi, who has completely entered into me” 
(6,47; 12.7). He constantly decides every question by referring 
to the commentators, who are normal men with no spiritual 
insight and who, according to the Gita itself (I. 66), have 
no ‘buddhi’ (that is, concentrated mind) by which the 
subtler phases of the highest religion have to be decided. 
There is no difference between a bhakta and a yogi. Both 
the terms are coupled together in the phrase bhaktyayukto 
(8.10) which constantly occurs in the Gita. A Yogi alone is 
a bhakta, because he never leaves Brahma even for a second 
(8,7,27). The 12th Book which treats of bhakti yoga is 
entirely occupied with the manner of the life of a yogi. There 
is no other bhakta in the sense of the Gita. Even Uddhava, 
the great devotee of Krsna, was asked to practise yoga, 
and so was Raraakrsna by his mother Kali. Blank bhakti, 
like that of ordinary men, is not considered of any worth by 
B-§is- cf. Paltu Sahib M Vdni (Belvedere Press, Allahabad), 
Pt. III. p. 60. 

Mr. Radhakrishnan says that, according to Talboys 
Wheeler with whom Telang partly agrees, the scene of 
the Gita is laid in a battle field, which is unnatural 
Certainly, it is obviously absurd. A battlefield is no place 
for a philosophical disquisition like the Gita. But Mr. 
Radhakrishnan does not suggest any solution of the difficulty. 
He conceals his ignorance in a haze of words. When 
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Polonious asks Hamlet what he was reading he answers, 

“ Words, words, words.” Such is also the case with our 
commentators. A poet says, 

“ How commentators each dark passage shun, 

And hold their farthing candle to the sun.” 

Another poet similarly says of them, 

“ Who from the dark and doubtful love to run, 

And hold their glimmering tapers to the sun.” 

Has he never heard of the Gita being an allegory i Or, did 
he consider it quite untenable, as yogi Aurobmdo Ghosh 
does in his Essays on the Gita 1st series, p. 27, though later 
on ( Essays on the Gita 2nd Series, p. 312 f ) he admits it? 
But it is the interpretation which our Mahatmas, who are the 
sole repositories of the ancient wisdom of India and the only 
authorities on the interpretation of the gastras, give 
of the Gita. My Guru’s interpretaion of the allegory of the 
whole of the Mahabharata, of which the Gita is only a 
portion is too elaborate to be presented here. It will require 
a separate paper for itself. I can give here only a few 
hints about it. The keynote of the allegorical character of the 
Gita is struck in the very first words with which the book 
opens. Explaining ‘ dharma ’ in the sense of the Gita itself, 
as I have done above, that is, as meaning yoga and ‘ feetra ’ 
in the sense of the body, as the Gita does in 13.1, and 
‘ Kuru ’ as meaning ‘ do, ’ we have a clue to the allegory. 
The five Pandavas— ' Yudhi??hira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, 
and Sahadeva represent the five elements of ether, air, fire, 
water and earth. There are five karmendriyas and five 
jnanendriyas, each of them running in ten directions. 
These constitute the hundred sons of Dhrtarastra, who is the 

mind. The internal struggle is between the jivatma, which 

is trying to emancipate itself from the thraldom of the 





senses’ and the elements which are trying to drag it down. 
Krsna represents the Kutastha, who is the spectator, Sanjaya 
is divya dr§ti. The other characters in the Gita constitute 
the various propensities, both high and low, in the body. 
Such is the mere skeleton of the allegory. To enter into 
details will be out of place here. Just as there is an 
Adhyatma Ramaya^a, so there is an Adhyatma Mahabharata. 
But it has not been written. It has to be learnt from 
a Guru. 

Those who have come in close contact with Sadhus know 
that they are men of peace and not of war. Their motto is 
the same as that of the Upani$ads — ‘ganti, ganti, santi.* 
Their whole mode of life is summed up in the words of the 
Gita — ‘Sarvabhuta hite ratah’ ( 12. 4 ) — which occurs half a 
dozen times in it. Is it conceivable that such men would 
exhort others to shed blood, butcher their own kinsmen for 
gain and sordid lucre, for * dirt/ as Shakespeare calls 4 land * 
contemptuously ? Is it not more consistent with reason and 
the dictates of the moral sense and conducive to the well- 
being of society and the interests of spiritual life that the fight 
between the Kauravas and the Patidavas has been chosen by 
Vy&sa to represent the struggle between the higher and the 
lower propensities of man, when the neo-phyte enters upon his 
spiritual life ? This a beginner like Arjuna feels most keenly. 
When a young man, who knows nothing of spiritual life, is 
suddenly introduced by his elders to a yogf Guru, as it was 
in my own case, and bidden to abandon the animal life of the 
senses and take to a life of the spirit, what a shock does he 
feel 1 All through life he has to struggle with his lower 
nature and when he is about to reach the goal there comes 
a tempest of temptations which no human being, unless 
aided in the nick of time by his Gum and his destiny, can 
resist. Ninety-nine per cent of sadhus fall, Tulsi Das, 
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hiving passed through this ordeal, has vividly described! ini 
the 7th kanda of his Ramayana. Kabir says.— 

Jab mar padai gh&msana tab birlai sant thahrnna,. 

Jab yah pad ko gahi Ilna tab guru saran kar lina. 

When the blows of God fall: thick, hardiy a saint stands 
them. When he stands firm at his post his Guru takes him 
under his shelter. Prof. Pratt mentions the fact of 
Ramakrfoa passing through such an ordeal with success in 
his Religious Consciousness, p. 131. Who does not remember 
the grand description of Christ’s temptation in Milton s 
Paradise Regained ? Sir E. Arnold has described Buddha’s 
temptation in The Light of Asia ; cf. Paltu Sahib ki V&niy 
Pt. III. p. 87. 

Allegory has been used for moral and spiritual pur- 
poses by English writers like Spenser and Bunyan. So 
have other European poets of the Middle Ages, as Prof. 
Saintsbury has shown in his Flourishing of Romance and 
Rise of Allegory. It is worth noting that the mask is 
thrown off after the first book in the Gita and the dialogue 
proceeds in a straight — forward manner with the word 
yudhyasva (2. 18) used equivocally for the external and the 
internal fight. It is also worth noting that the colophon 
at the end of each chapter, not excluding the first, says that 
it is the mystic doctrine of yoga. The word ‘yudhyasva’ is 
distinctly used for the inner struggle in 3'30 and 8'7. Allegory, 
parables, and other indirect methods, as I have shown above, 
are quite in keeping with the nature of Sadhus. The 
debatattva songs sung by the Vauls and Vaistamas of Bengal 
are full of allegories and so are the songs of the saints of other 
parts of India. The dialogue form also is quite in 
conformity with the peculiar turn of the mystic mind, as in 
the dialogues of Kabir and Gorakhnath in the Avinafi 
Kabir Qita , between Siva and Parvatt in the Tantras, the 
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Superaenmal Life of Jacob Boehme and the Dialogues of Plato 
where there are myths and allegories. Max Mailer says 
that Buddhists are fond of teaching in parables. The struggle 
between the Gods and the Asuras in the Vedas and elsewhere 
is only an allegory. 

I shall briefly controvert a few points which are objec- 
tionable in Mr. Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of the Gita. 
(1) The Purusottama of the Gita is not a personal God 
(p. 542). He is the same as the Puru§a of the Vedas and 
the U panijads. Kr?na himself is the Purusottama. 
The only difference between him and Brahma is that the 
former has a form while the latter is formless. Both are 
the same universal spirit (15. 17). This has to be seen 
and not discussed. (2) The explanation of Krsna’s form 
(p. 544) is borrowed from popular theology and is utterly 
fantastic. Krsna is not the man of that name but Katastha 
Brahma. This must be seen in Yonimudra. (3) “ When 
we transcend maya, time, space and cause do not fall away 
from us. The world does not disappear from us, but it only 
changes its meaning ” (p. 548). This statement is a mere 
guess of an uninitiated person. It is crass nonsense. The 
world does disappear from the view of a yogi in samadhi and 
nothing is visible but Brahma, the all-pervading spirit, as 
Wordsworth says in his Ode on Immortality — “fallings 
from us, vanishings.” Ossoweiki confirms this statement in 
Geley’s Olairvoyanee and Materialisation, which I have 
quoted elsewhere in this very article. The disciple who has 
obtained Brahmajfiana through the favour of his Guru says 
the same thing with great consternation in Sastra-Satafai 
{published by Upendranath Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta), 
Pt. II., p. 819. Shakespeare’s description of the world 
fading away like a mist in the Tempest IV. 1,, beginning— 
“ And, like the baseless fabric of this vision ” etc.,, ig not 
7 * . : 
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altogether a poetic fiction. In the Gita, 2.69; it is said 
that the Muni looks upon the waking world as his night, 
that is, a shadow or dream of the night, Banarsi Das says, 
‘ dunia ud gai sapne men,’ and Kabir says, * sapne men gaya 
sansar,’ the world has passed away like a dream. Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, 1. 586, says, “ I pass, like night, from land to 
land.” Puck, in A Midsummer Nights’ Bream V. 1. 372, says, 

“ And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team. 

From the presence of thesun, 

Following darkness like a dream, 

Now are frolic.” 

Compare also Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, p. 121. 
It is very remarkable that this quotation from Mr. Radhakri- 
shnan is almost the same as another passage in Aurobindo 
Ghosh's Essays on the Gita, 2nd Series, p. 267. 

(4) It is not the * world ’ but the ‘ human body ’ which 
is compared to a tree “ with root above and branches below ” 
(p. 548), as I have shown above. See the Jfianasankalinl 
Tantra, which i£ referred to by himself on p. 579, footnote, 

■ and Uttaragita, If. 17. (5) It is not the ‘ Sarfisarin’, but the 

Yogi, who passes through the path of the gods (p. 552). 
“ Yogah karmasu kausalam” ought to be read “ yogah 
karma sukaugalam,” that is, yogakriya is an ingenious device. 
The former reading leads to absurdity. All commentators 
and translators of the Gits, except ‘ Wilkins, have mis- 
interpreted this text. Even Max Mailer, a great scholar 
and life-long student of Sanskrit, mistranslates it in his Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 310. Yoga is not success in 
(all) actions, as Max Mailer translates it. According to this 
interpretation every successful man— a carpenter, a baker 
a-brewer, even a chimney-sweep — would be accounted a yogi. 
Is this not fantastic and absurd ? This is a flagrant example 



of how people, not having a practical knowledge of- yoga, 
misinterpret the Sastras and proves the charge of Bhava- 
bhuti (in the Sloka quoted in my former article) against 
laymen that they follow the letter and not the spirit of the 
utterances of IJsis. It is worth noting in this connection 
that the word * Ku^ala * as applied ' to a yogi guru in the 
Kathopani§ad, IL 7 has been translated by Dr. Roer as c< an 
ingenious (teacher) ” (The Twelve Upanishadn, published bv 


I shall now say something about the style and compo- 
sition of Mr. Radhakrishnan, which call for special 
attention. The weakness of youthful and ambitious Indian 
writers is to write in a high-flown style. This is a charge 
which has been brought against them by almost every writer 
on English composition in India and in England too. ‘Babu 
English’ was the opprobrious term applied to such English 
by Messrs. Rowe and Webb in their Hints on the Study of 
English^ published abo.ut half a century ago. It became a 
current expression in England and America. Mr. J. H. 
Fowler, in his A Manual of Essay — Writing , p. 12, gives an 
example of it. Moreover, every subject has its proper style. 
Pope, in his Essay on Criticism , has laid down the canon in 
his own f vlicitous manner : — 

u Others for language all their care express, 

And value books, as women men, for dress ; 

•>' ■ Their praise is still,— the style is excellent ; 

The sense they humbly take on content. 

■ Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound* 

' ■ Much fruif of sense beneath is rarely found. 

* 1 False eloquence, -like the prismatic glass, 

: / /J Its gaudy colours spreads on every place ; . 


The face of nature we no more survey, 

All glares alike, without distinction gay ; 

But true expression, like the unchanging sun. 

Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon > 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 

Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent as more suitable. 

A vile conceit in pompous words express’d 
Is like a clown in regal purple dress’d. 

For different styles with different subjects suit, 

As several garbs with country, town and court. 

Now, without regard to his subject matter Mr. Radha- 
krishnan, every now and then, indulges in flights of rhetoric 
and employs metaphors and similies which ill suit the sober 
dignity of philosophy. Not the V Allegro but the II Pense- 
roso mood suits her best. The style of a philosopher ought 
to be chastened, restrained and reserved. Clearness and 
perspicuity, a forcible presentation of the main argument, the 
marshalling of facts bearing upon it, compactness of thought 
and language, the linking together of sentences harmoniously 
and coherently and of these into paragraphs and sections, all 
supporting each other, like the various parts of a strong and 
well-built fort, are the essentials of a philosophic style. 
These are found in the great classical writers of British 
philosophy, such as Hobbes, Berkeley, and Bradley. Among 
American writers W. James is distinguished for his graphic 
style, and after him j. B. Pratt. When we • compare 
Mr. Radhakrishnan’s style with these great models we find 
there little to commend. His style is diffuse and prolix, 
without much coherency, especially at the transition from one 
school to another. That is what led the reviewer in the 
Statesman to call it a staccpto style. It has not the 
spontaneity of Shelley’s Skylark, or Tawyson’s In Memorkm. 



“I do but sing because I must. And pipe but as the linnets 
sing.” There is everywhere a straining after effect. An air 
of artificiality pervades the whole book. What Prof. James 
Seth says about the style of Martineau in his English 
Philosophy and Schools of Philosophy will apply equally 
well to Mr. Radhakrishnan’s style. Hunting up a label for 
Mr. Radhakrishnan’s style, I found one to my purpose in 
Mr. W. J. Addis’s excellent book on Essay Writing (Pitman)’ 
It has been recommended by Prof. H. Crossley in his pamphlet 
on Style and Composition. Mr. Addis calls it “ the slovenly 
style” (compare what Mr. R. says of others in his I. P., 
Vol, I. p. 54) which he thus defines : — “The faults of the 
slovenly style are usually more deep-rooted. They appear 
in the very thought, which is careless both in facts and in 
reasonings. There is also looseness in the arrangements 
of the thoughts, and in the build of the sentences, terms 
being misapplied and incorrectnesses admitted in grammar 
and punctuation; All this leads to ambiguity in meaning 
and unsatisfactory rhythm.” — p. 66. Most of these blemishes 
are found in Mr. Radhakrishnan’s book, as I shall presently 
show, ft is a curious phenomenon in literary history that 
a man having such a command of the English language 
should make such glaring mistakes in composition and so 
many. These are not due to haste, or negligence, but delibe- 
rate. How such a man could gain an international reputation 
as the reviewer of his latest book The Religion We Need 
in the Pioneer of 23rd December, 1928, said passes 
comprehension. It seems to be another instance of 
rolling on which Churton Collins, the keenest of modern 
critics, has an illuminating chapter in his Ephemera Critica. 

I subjoin a table of errata which 1 found in Mr. Radha- 
krishnan’s Indian Philosophy. I have not pointed out all 
the 
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I have now said enough of the general characteristics of 
Mr, Radhakrishnan’s exposition of Hindu philosophy. The 
thing that most strikes a reader of his books is that he has 
no system, no fixed principles. Chameleon — like he changes 
his literary colour every now an<| then. In his earlier work 
The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy he appears 
to be a very devout defender and supporter of the Upanijad 
doctrine of monism and all that it implies. In his Hindu 
View of Life he became an ardent advocate of scepticism 
and agnosticism. In his Indian Philosophy he constantly 
changes sides. He begins by saying that the Upanisads 
are mere ‘speeculation’, ‘guesses at truth’ and ‘unscientific’, 
in bis exposition of that doctrine he appears as a strenuous 
combatant against all comers who oppose it. In the last 
phase he throws it over -board and marches forward to a 
goal of material prosperity, such as Western nations have 
achieved. In his last role as a teacher of religion in his 
The Religion We Need he condemns agnosticism and would 
like to have certainty in religious outlook and conviction. 
Such are his caprices and whims. His exposition of Hindu 
Philosophy is full of mistaken views, distortion from the 
false judgments and wtong generalisations. It is lacking in 
freshness and originality. It is a mere compilation from the 
commentaries and English translations. It is an official view 
of the whole subject, not an independent presentation of it. 

It may interest Europeans, who know nothing of our 
philosophy, but not Indians, who are familiar with it from 
their childhood upwards. It would, therefore, be more 
profitable to the reader if I give extracts from my Guru’s 
commentary on Hindu philosophy, as it is perfectly original 
and correct and without the least sectarian bias or prejudice. 
He derived his knowledge not from books but from the very 
fountain-head of all knowledge — “Brahma. The correctness 


and truthfulness of his interpretation will be evident 
to those who have first-hand experience of yoga. But 
the general reader, who is inquisitive about the higher 
religion of his country, will, I doubt not, derive some 
benefit from it. At any rate, it will serve to show that there 
is another version of the Hindu Sastras different from the 
official one, that is, that of the pandits and scholars. 
This is the version of the Rlsis, the Munis, the Yogis and 
the Sadhus of India. 

(1) IJgveda, L 1. 1 : — Agniraide purohitam yajhasya 
devamrtvljam hotaram ratnadfaatamam. The fire within the 
body which has been originated by vayu-kriya, that is, 
praqayama, which has been taught by a Guru, is worthy of 
praise; for, i = force, energy, d = head, e=vindu, that is, 
after performing kriya when one ascends to the head and 
dwells in bindu, which is the form of Brahma, one becomes 
worthy of praise ; purohitam — he is the well-wisher of this 
body, that is, so long as the prana is in the body one does 
every work conducive to the good of the body, that is 9 
one performs such Yajnas as prariayama, Onkara kriya etc. and 
thus one becomes deva, that is, Uttama Paru$a ; rtvijam, 
when the whole world is transformed into Brahma in the state 
of samadhi ; hotaram, offering an oblation of prana to prana 
(Gita, 4. 29) ; he is ratna, priceless thing, pure Brahma ; 
dhataram, that is, his soul becomes the all- pervading Brahma 
as the Samaveda says, rtam brhat, where there is neither 
prana nor mind, that is, in samadhi. 

(2) Yajurveda, 31. 13 : — Vedahametam purusam 
mahant&m adityavarnam tamasah parastat. Tameva viditva- 
timrtyumeti nanyah pantha vidyate ayanaya. Having known 
this Puru§a through yoni-mudra (a special process of yoga 
described in the Tantras), who looks like a sun beyond dark- 
ness, one realizes what death is, one becomes still (cf. 11 
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Penseroso, 40-2) ; this takes place in samadhi* This is 
pantha (the mystic path), and besides this there is no other 
path. This path is gained through the favour of a yogi 
Guru. This state is called by our Sadfaus 4 dying alive 1 and 
by the Christians 4 dying to live, 5 The Sufi calls it 4 fana fi 
atlah baqabillah*, dying in God is life eternal. This doctrine 
is referred to in one of the couplets from Maulana Rumi, 
quoted above (cf. Nicholson, Studies in Mamie Mysticism^ 
P* 55), 

(3) Rgveda, 1. 115. 5 Dyor upasthe krsn&tnanyad 

dharitah sambharanti [hir&nyayena savitarathena devoyati 
bhuvanani pagyan. There are two forms, in which Kutastha 
is seen — -one is dark and the other is yellow. Both these are 
fully formed. That sun-like Kutastha, in the midst of which 
is the beautiful form of the Uttama Puru$a, becomes the all 
when one is merged in it. V 

(4) Tad vi§t.ioh paramam padam sada pagyanti sdrayah 
diviva cak§uratatam — Yajurveda, 6.5. That motionlessness, 
or stillness, which always exists ; maya, that is, when one's 
mind is directed to external objects, it is restless, and when 
it is in samadhi it is still, hence there is always stillness and 
this state is paramapada (the highest plane of existence), 
param, that is, beyond the manibandha (the sixth chakra, 
called the ajna chakra, between the eye-brows); surl, he who 
is in the state of samadhi sees an eye of akaga, which is 
Brahma and which is everywhere. Following Ramanuja, 
who was no yogt and could not understand the sublime 
meaning of this mantra, what a caricature has Mr. Radfaa- 
krishnan made of it in his I. P., II., p. 667, in spite of my 
translation of it in my earlier article, which he must have 
read, because he has borrowed many suggestions and hints 
from it in his book without acknowledgment. These are the 
Pfien who pose as great authorities on Hindu philosophy ! One 
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is inclined to shed tears over the degradation of one’s country. 
This is another instance of how a man without being initiated 
by a yogi Guru is incapable of grasping the esoteric meaning 
of our sastras (Grta, 2. 29). Custom, uniformity and a 
sense of respectability have also a great influence on 
character. And lastly pride, “ that never- failing vice of 
fools/ 5 prevents many from seeing the truth (Gita, 13. 58), 
In an excellent book written by the Rev. W. L. Walker, 
entitled Christian Theism and A Spiritual Monism, (Clark, 2nd 
ed, s p, 110) the author very sincerely says, * That u God is 
Spirit 55 is a truth which many of us have been slow to 
learn. We seem to think that there is no God at all if we 
do not see, or are unable to picture to ourselves, the action 
of some external, or semi-material Being. * 

(5) Yajurveda, 13.42 -Vatasya jutim varunasya nabhima- 
Svanjajnanam sarirasya madhye....ma himsi parame vyoman. 
Vata, va, to blow, that which carries a man and merges him 
in Brahma ; its yuti, that which joins him with Brahma ; 
then the atma remains conjoined with the paramatma Brahma 
and then it has no desire for anything — this is called yukta. 
Varuoa^ya nabhih-varuna, the all- pervading Ku|astba Brahma, 
its navel, — nah, to bind ; the wheel of the body, whose centre 
(hub, as in “ Boston State-House is the hub of the solar 
system” — O. W. Holmes) where there is the samana vayu, 
that is, where one being bound to this place of still Brahma 
one naturally becomes king, that is, one has all his senses 
under his control, and remaining where one feels a peculiar 
kind of intoxication in which one remains conscious but at 
the same time feels happy; masvanjajnanam, — mas, to 
weigh, that is, to remain in the su§umna, in the stillness of 
samadhi, where there is no consciousness of any thing — to 
acquire this jhana. Sarirasya madhye — he who performs the 
fd^ove mentioned yoga-kriya is called a hero, in whom, that is, 
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in whose heart; ma himsi parame vyoman — he becomes the 
great Brahma, which is beyond this akaSa (ether), that is, 
one becomes Brahma when one dwells in Brahma. 

(6) Rgveda, 10 . 109 . 4-5 : — Parame vyoman brahma- 
cari carati vevi$ad vi$ah sa devana bhavat. A 
Brahmachart goes into the paravyoma in the Kutastha ; 
constantly dwelling in it he penetrates into it, he becomes 
one of the gods, that is, he attains sadrSya moksa (liberation) 
in which one becomes like Brahma. 

(7) Atharvaveda, 10. 8. 431 — Pundarfkam navadvaram 
***brahmavido viduh. Pundartka, Kutastha, who is in this 
body, which has nine doors ; that Siva, who has the marks of 
fire, water, and food and who is enveloped in the three gunas 
of sattva, rajas and tamas — being enveloped in the rajoguna 
he is a yaksa, that is, he hoards money and spends nothing. 
He dwells in his atma which Brahmavids call Brahma. 

(8) Atharvaveda, 10. 10. 19 CTrdhe bindurudacarat 
brahmanah*** hotajayat. Urdhe — in the spot between the 
eye brows, contemplating the bindu (star), having learnt it 
from a Guru, one hears omkara dhvani (etherial music), 
which is Brahma. Fixing one’s mind on that music which 
is Brahma and which issues from the susumija, one controls 
all the tattvas (elements) and dwelling in the tattvas one 
becomes Hota, Isa, Lord, atma, which is all-pervading, 
and then everything is resolved into Brahma. 

(9) SvetaSvataropanisad, 4. 18 ' Yadatamastunna diva 
na ratrirna sanna casacchiva eva kevalah. Those who perform 
yoga-kriya have found such a place, that is, samadhi, where 
there is no darkness, where darkness is also visible ; neither is 
there day, for nothing is to be seen there, nor night, for there 
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is no obscurity, where there is neither good nor evil, but only 
giva, that is auspiciousness, final beatitude (cf, Gita, 15. 6). 

(10) Ramatapinl Upanisad, 12 : — Mananat tranSn- 
mantram &c. Stilling the restless mind by pranayama 
is the liberation of mind; every one says so; that is, 
samadhi. 


(11) Paramaharnsopanisad, 3 : — Atma atmanyevavati- 
§{hate sa yatih samyogi jnanl purnananda ekarupo ekarasah. 
He who remains conjoined with the atma through yoga 
controls all the senses, and he is called a yati, Thus 
controlling the senses one becomes a yogi, that is, joins the 
Stma to the paramatma. When one becomes a yogi one 
becomes a Brahmajnanl, and having attained jnana one 
attains to Brahma, and then one obtains full bliss and 
becomes one with Brahma. 

(12) Brhannarayanopanisad and Rgveda, 3. 62. 10: — 
Om tat saviturvarenj am bhargo devasya dhlmahi dhiyo yo nah 
pracodaySt. Let my buddhi (still, or concentrated, mind) 
be fixed on the tat-brahmapada, Katastha, which is like the 
sun, in this omkara-like body of mine (the omkara is the symbol 
of the body ; cf. Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanuhads 
(Eng. Tr.), p. 379). 

(13) Kathopanisad 2. 20, 22 Anoranlyan mahato 
mahlyan atmasya janior nihito guhayam. Alariram 5arlre$u 
anavasthesvavasthitam. Mahantam vibhum atmanam matva 
dhiro na socati. Brahma is the atom of atoms and ».c h» io 



yogis) do not think, that is, look upon the world as full of 
. atma— Brahma. 

(14) Kathopanisad, 3. 14 : — Ksurasya dhara nigifca 
duratyaya durgam pathastat kavayo vadanti, Asabdamas- 
parsamarupamavyayam tatharasam ni ty amagan dha vaccaya t . 
Anadyanantam mahatah param dhruvam 4 -f mrtyumukhat 
pramucyste. 

The form of Brahma is subtler than the particles of the 
edge of a sharpened razor ; to enter its surface, or to penetrate 
into it, or to transcend it, is difficult, that is, it is impossible 
to penetrate into it without being smaller than it, hence, 
unless one enters its foot, that is, itself, one cannot see 
all the powers through anubhava (intuition). Unless one 
becomes small by practising yoga (anima, ^becoming as 
small as an atom’ is one of the eight siddhis of yoga in 
Patahjali’s Yoga Sutra) one cannot see God's glory and 
majesty. It is strange that people desire things without 
deserving them. Hence poets have said, ‘that is Brahma 
where after entering it they have become one with it\ 
Those who utter original things are poets. There is no 
way of expressing it in words when one becomes merged 
in it. Nor is* it possible to touch him. When there is 
only one, who is to touch whom ? Form also implies 
duality,— when there is only one where can there be 
form ? How can there be destruction when there is 
no form in samadhi ? Taste also implies duality ; when 
there is only one there can be no tnste. Hence it is a 
permanent taste in tastelessness. Similar is smell. Such a 
state is called Brahma. That which has no beginning is 
called mahat Brahma, He is surely beyond everything. 
Even if a man of low caste be in this state he escapes the 
jaws of death, for then there is nothing but Brahma ; how 
can Brahma die ? . 
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(15) Dhyanabindu Upanisad, 5 : — Anahatasya yat 
gabdam tasya ^abdasya yat param Tatparam vindate 
yastu sa yogt chinnasamSayah. 

Anahata — ten kinds of musical sounds, such as bhrnga 
(the humming of the large black bee), vina {the Indian lute), 
venu (flute), ghanta (bell), megha (the rumbling of thunder), 
simhanada (the roaring of a lion), safikha (sound of a conch- 
shell), dundubhi (sound of a large kettle-drum), turi (trumpet), 
bheri (kettle-drum), an—ahata, (struck), that which is not 
struck (unstruck music). These sounds issue from the 
middle of the 12-petalled lotus cakra of the heart (cf. R. 
Steiner, Knowledge of The Higher Worlds , Eng.tr., p. 135) 
which is the seat of Jlvatma — a yogi, who, having heard 
them, enters into the stillness beyond them, and then passes 
beyond to another place where there is neither the light of 
the sun or moon, nor fire, yet everything is visible, has his 
doubts removed, that is, he has certainty of Brahmajflana. 
References to these musical sounds are common in the 
mystic literature of every country. The songs of Indian 
saints are full of them. There are constant references to 
them in the literature of Sufis. Maulana Rumi begins bis 
Masnavi with the sound of the reed-flute. Hafiz refers to 
the sound of the bell. Tennyson uses this sound mystically 
in his Enoch Ardm (in his note on p. 921 in The Works of 
Tennyson edited by his Son in one volume). Emily Bronte 
heard this ‘ mute music, ’ this ‘ unaltered harmony’ (see 
Spurgeon’s Mysticism in Eng. Liter., p. 82). The sound of 
Erma’s flute, which Lord Haldane sighed for, is still heard 
by those who have ears to hear. Paitu Das has a very 
beautiful and deeply mystical song beginning — 

Bansi baji gagan men magan bhaya man mar.-— 
Paitu Sahib ki Bani, Pt. I. p. 7,7 (Allahabad). 


On hearing the sound of the flute In the heavens my mind 
was steeped in bliss. 

r~ (16) Kathopanisad, 2-12 : — Tandurdar£am gudhamanu- 

pravistam guhahitam gahvarestham puranam. Adhyatma- 
yogadfaigamena devam matva dhiro harsa £okau jahati. 

Tain — that Brahma, who, in samadhi, is in an Ineffable 
form in the siddhavastha ; dmdarsa — that Brahma, who is far 
from the egoism of maya, that is, from the desire of the fruit 
of works, darsa — *drs, to see, that is, Brahma where there is 
darkness, where nothing can be seen on account of its subtlety; 
gudha-gu, to produce a sound in a special manner, that is, to 
hear onkara dhv&ni (unstruck music), which is very sweet ; — 
and who is enveloped in maya, who is completely enveloped 
in maya (in ida, pingala, and the middle nadi su§umna), so 
that his existence is imperceptible, as if he is concealed, but 
who becomes manifest in contemplation like clear mahaka£a. 
He is super-human and his attributes are also super-human. 
People remaining in the normal state want to see super- 
normal phenomena. One sees super-normal phenomena 
by being in a super-normal state — that is, through anubhava. 
Anupravi$tam — (an, to exist) the atma penertrating into 
Brahma, who is everywhere, becomes all pervading, that 
is, sees Brahma in everything. Guhahitam — guha— gahvara, 
the cave in the star, where one feels well, that is, life 
is prolonged by the suspension of breath, gahvarestham 
puraoam — one sees the Purana Purusa, Narayarm (one who 
dwells in water, that is, paravyoma, which looks like sea- water; 
cf. Sivaya jalarupaya) through yogakriya, adhyatma yogadhi- 
garaena devam, one attains to this Pura?a through yoga, who 
is its Lord, matva dhiro harsasokau jahati, one attains 
tranquillity on attaining the Purusa, that is, in samadhi, 
one feels neither joy nor grief. Then everything is trans- 
muted into Brahma. 
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Among the Darsanas the one that has been systematically 
distorted and misrepresented, so as to bring odium on the 
author, is the Sankhya system of Kapila. That cobweb of 
historical criticism which has gathered round it in modem 
times, as to its genuineness, may be brushed away by the 
fact that my Guru, who, of all men that I know of, had the 
capacity to judge whether the SdiiMya Sutras is genuine 
or not, has decided in its favour by commenting on it, and, 
as interpreted by him, it yields the highest truths of Hindu 
philosophy and religion consistent with the views of other 
schools. I shall now proceed to give extracts from his 
commentary, but the references in my book are not the same 
as in the published editions. This discrepancy is, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain from the oldest of my Guru’s 
disciples now living here, is probably due to the negligence 
of the amanuenses of my Guru, who were ordinary men, not 
well-versed in the iastras. This remark applies to all the 
books commented on by him. There are also variations of 
the texts and misprints. 

Sankhya Dargana — ‘Safckhya’ means jnana, that is, the 
state of mind after yogakriya, that is, samadhi ; *dar§ana,’ the 
ascertainment of those internal processes by which samadhi 
is caused, —that is, vijnana. First Chapter, 1st Sutra : — 

Atha Saukhyasasanam, Trividhaduhkhanivrttirarthah 
purusauam. Atha trividhaduhkhatyantanivrttiratyanta- 
puru§arthah. 

Artha = form ; purusa -utfama purusa. After this explana- 
tion, that nivritti which transcends the three kinds of pain 
(Idhidaivika, adhibhautika, adhyatmika, which have been ex- 
plained in the commentary on the Giti, 8. 3—4) is puru§artha, 
and that is necessary. The object of the Sankhya is to know 
oneself, that is, ‘Soharn Brahma 5 (I am Brahma). Adhyatmika, 
adhibhautika, adhidaivika. The three horizontal lines in this 


figure represent the three kinds of pain and the vertical 
line which crosses the three kinds of pain is vijnana, or 
samadhi. When this state lasts for a short time it is called 
svalpa (short) nivrtti (cessation from pain) ; when it lasts for 
a long time it is called adhika (long) nivrtti, and when it lasts 
for all time without any cessation it is called atyanta nivrtti. 

Second sfitra Ha- dfstattat siddhir nivrttepya- 
nuvrttid&rganat. Brahma (Uttama Purusa) cannot be seen 
with fleshly eyes and without seeing him one cannot obtain 
siddhi in anything. When one sees him. the whole world is 
transformed into Brahma and then there are no desires; this 
desireless state is called siddhi. Who will see when there is 
no desire ? Even though there be present desirelessness, it 
(desire) will arise at some other time. For example, one 
has a desire to eat sandega (a kind of sweetmeats). A 
sannyasi restrains his present desire but it remains submerged 
in the mind ; but one who has attained to Uttama Purusa and 
has become desireless — -in him there is no emergence of 
desire in the present or future time. The atma is stilled by 
atmakriya (pranayama) and this state is called und*caying 
and immortal and this has been called Brahma, or Uttama 
Purusa in the Chandogya Upanisad. 

Fifth sutra: — Ufckar§adapi moksasya sarvotkar$agruteh. 
Abiding in Brahma is called moksa, which is attained by 
drawing the prana -vay u upwards, thereby causing samadhi. 
Yogis know through anubhava ( intuition ) parabuddhi, 
paraprakrti. This is stated in the Vedas and the Upani- 
sads. Then follows a quotation from the Kafhtopanisad 3T1 
and a reference to the Gita, 8*20. 

cf. Maulana RAmi : — . ^ ■ * ' 

Khamush kun dar khamoshi jan kashad chun kahroba 
anra, Ki janash must’d bashad kashakashhai bala ra. 
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Keep silent, because in silence the soul attracts Him, as 
amber attracts a straw ; and because the soul of him who 
is silent becomes susceptible to attraction from above (the 
seat of God), 

83rd sutra :■ — Yatsambaddham sat tadSkSrollekhi 

vijan&m tat pratyak?am ! 

Yat — in samadhi, when the prat?avayu becomes conjoined 
with Brahma there is complete union, that is, it is attached 
and becomes one with Brahma. This complete mergence is 
spoken of in all the 3astras and this is called vijnana, that is, 
a special kind of jnana. This is beyond the compass of the 
senses, the (normal restless) mind and buddhi and aha&kara 
(self-consciousness). This is para buddhi, Brahma, which is 
illimitable, and this vijnana is visible Brahma. 

84th Sutra : — Yoginamabahyapratyak$atvannado§ah, 

He who is firmly established in dharana, dhyana and 
samadhi is called a yogi There is no harm in such a yogi's 
seeing within him spiritual phenomena, but there is harm in 
seeing outward objects. This latter is called asamatva, that 
is, good and evil, and in a state of samadhi there is samatva, 
that is, everything is Brahma. When everything is 
resolved into unity and one is in that all, who is to say that 
this is a fault and to whom. Hence it is faultless. Ka$ada says, 
atmanyatmamanasoh ; samyogavise$adatmapratyak$am, that 
is, performing yogakriya — dharana, dhyana and samadhi,— 
one becomes firmly established in the atma — this is 
called pratyak$a ; and Patanjali says, yogascittavrttmirodhah, 
when the function of the mind Is completely suspended, it is 
called yoga. 

85th Sutra : — LinavastulabdhatiSayasambandhadva. 

The mergence of the mind in Brahma is called attain- 
ment, th$t is, samadhi ; and to be deeply attached to it. 



in other words, to be always and completely absorbed in it 
is pratyak?a. 

86th Stitra : — Ilvarasiddheh. 

This is the crux of the whole system and the charge of 
atheism brought against it is based on this stitra. But 
by this time the reader has, I believe, become aware 
of the tenor of the Safikhya philosophy. It is wholly, as 
every other system of Hindu philosophy is, based on the 
experience of yogis. The mistake of lay commentators 
consists in taking ‘siddhi’ in the sense of logical proof, 
whereas, in its technical sense of yoga, it here means 
‘fulfilment of desire,’ as in the other sutras commented on 
above. Its explanation is as follows : — 

Igvara, in a state of samadhi, dwells tranquilly and 
steadily in the heart of every one, that is, there is stillness 
and tension from the heart to the head ; in that stillness and 
tranquillity in the crown of the head is the indescribable, 
ineffable nirguna Brahma, When one attains this state, this 
permanent and inviolable tranquillity, when everything is 
resolved into Brahma, one does not desire the fulfilment of 
any wish, because there is nothing but Brahma and there 
no one to desire, as the individual ego is also lost in Brahma. 
This desirelese state is Isvara visible, that is, clearly 
perceptible in the state after kriya (cf. I. P. Vol. I., p. 135). 
Compare also Gita, 2. 55 — 72. Every sotra of the Sankhya 

is pregnant with a deep spiritual significance, but it is 
evident to one who has the discerning eye (Gita, 13. 34). 

I am not sure whether this interpretation will appeal to the 
pandits of the East and the West, because it is too subtle 
for ordinary comprehension and presupposes in the reader 
a strange and unfamiliar experience. Moreover, prejudice 
dies hard. At any rate, it will stimulate thought and m«ke 
people pause before they pronounce the SSnkhya to be 



atheistic. It is a sin to call it so. It is only through 
ignorance that people do so. But to call it theistic will 
make Garbe turn in bis grave. 

87th Sfltra : — M uk tabaddhay orany atarabha vannatat siddhih. 

When in a state of samadhi all things are known 
through anubhava one cannot be called mukta (liberated), 
neither is one in bondage, because one performs every work 
without attachment. When one is neither bound r.or free, 
it must be some other peculiar state. Hence, it cannot be 
called siddbi, which means the fulfilment of something and 
thus implies duality. But in a state of samadhi, when 
everything is resolved into Brahma, there is no siddhi. 

Third Chapter, J Sutra N irodhaSchardividharanS* 
bhySm. 

Nirodha, that is, Kumbhaka (retention of breath) is caused 
by expiration and inspiration. This sutra, as Max Muller 
says, is not borrowed from Pataiijala Yoga Sutra (3rd sutra, 
Samadhipada), though it is similar to it. Yoga is rather 
the basis of all the systems of Hindu philosophy and all the 
Hindu Sastras, as I have tried to show. The .Rsis and 
Munis were all yogis and the gastras are the productions 
of their intuition. 

' 4 . ' ' : , : ; : % . . 

Sixth Chapter, 106th Sutra: — Samadbisu?uptimokwj 
brahmaparatvaml 1 

Samadhi, that is, the state after yogakriya (intoxication). 
Susupti — deep intoxication. One who is always free from 
the three gunas has attained Brabmarflpatva, 

Note — That expression of Novalis — “The God intoxicated 
Spinoza ” is an intuition of genius and truly expresses the 
nature of one who is steeped in the universal spirit of God. 
tie Is literally intoxicated and the mystics of all ages and 
countries have spoken of Him as such. The Vedas are full 



wine, which they call madhtl 
moon, which 
amj-ta. Rsis and 
immortal. The juice of 
aly a physical substitute for the 
l > not knowing the spiritual 
significance of Soma, has confounded its physical aspect 
with its spiritual import in his I. P., Vol. L, p. 84. The 
SSdhus of India constantly refer to this spiritual wine in 
their songs and likewise the Sufis are always speaking of it. 
.They call God the cup-bearer in this spiritual sense. The 
use of wine, Tennyson’s chalice of the grapes of God,” 
in the Communion Service is a vestige of this God-intoxica- 
tion. The Tantras are full of it in all forms. See P. H. 
Osmond, The Mystical Poets of the English Church, p. 1 18 f. 

I shall now give extracts from my Guru’s commentary 
t>n the VaiSesika Dardana of Kaijada, of whom ignorant 
-commentators speak very contemptuously. But it is, the 
DarSana which is of the greatest service to asnirants «.#*» r 


\noney;. ooma, in tJae Vedas, means the 
exudes this spirituous liquor, called also 
Yogis used to drink it and became 
the soma plant was on 
uninitiated. Mr. Radhakrishnan. 


atah, this ; dharmma, work without desire for its fruit. 
Now, as much as is practicable, I shall say about dharma, 
for, unless something is carried into effect, nothing is done. 
Merely talking about a subject is useless, just as one cannot 
satisfy one’s hunger merely by learning how to bake bread. 
All the darganas have been seen through yoga-anubhava 
(intuition). Merely by reading them one cannot attain to 
them, as he (Kartada) will shortly explain. 

What is anubhava and how does it come about ? As 
one becomes conscious of external objects by the sense of 
touch, which is vayu in the body, Parabrahma is perceived 
through the energy of Brahma. Brahma and his Energy are 
both indescribable. When the vayu within the body becomes 
still, one feels the ether, and this ether becomes merged in 
Brahma. Through the extraordinary energy of Brahma the 
present, past and future movements of objects through time 
one suddenly comes to know by intuition. This description 
applies also to forms, tastes, smell and sounds. The past, 
present and future are illusory, for the past in time is already 
gone, and hence time is an illusion, for all moving objects are 
transient. Then the opposite of motion, is motionlessness, 
stability, permanence, which is Brahma. Like-wise the 
future is also illusory and the present on account of its 
subtlety is almost nil. If you want to escape death you 
should free yourself from the movement of time and take 
refuge in the stability of samadhi, 

Yatobhyudaya nihsreyasa siddhih sa dharmmah — I. 1.2, 
Yatah, by means of which, that is, yogakriya by which 
the mind is tranquillized; when the citta and mind 
become one, buddhi is tranquillized and when buddhi 
becomes still the mind enters parabuddhi and this one being 
in close touch with Brahma attains abhyudaya — abhi, long 
and udaya, to grow. This growth is not like the growth of 



ordinary things from ordinary things ; it is greater than that, 
it is super-sensible and indescribable— that is, intuition. 
Through it one obtains nifagreyasa, endless well-being. Every 
kind of well-being has its end, but endless, infinite well-being 
is obtained’ by dwelling in Brahma, because then the whole 
world is Brahma and then there is attainment of every object, 
that is, samadbi, which is sva-dharma. 

Tadvacanadamnayasya pramanyam — I. 1. 3.. 

Tadvacanat — if we explain tat as meaning Brahrna it is 
objectionable, because there is no speech in Brahma; hence 
tat here means those who are in samadhi, what such people 
say. Am nay a — §adamnaya, which is the essence of the Tantras 
and which contains mantras about all the gods. Mantra, 
that is, that which liberates the mind ; when the restless 
mind is stilled it is emancipated. To attain this there is no 
other way than yogakriya. Hence after constantly performing 
yoga and having attained tranquillity one obtains anubhavapada 
by going by means of this tranquillity to those places in the 
body which are indicated by the letters which compose these 
blja mantras. This is a super* normal way of knowing and 
is indescribable and by what process it is known cannot be 
explained. 

When one knows it becomes evident to one. Its proof 
is §&<Jamnaya, as given below:— 

Purvamnaya — — Rgveda 

Dak§inamnaya — — Yajuh 

Pascimamnaya — — Sama 

Uttaramnaya — — . Atharva 

t ] i dbamnaya \ Both these constitute one Sivalinga in 
Anuttaramnaya j the form of Pranava. 

Sa<jamnayah srutirjneya srutisca veda ucyate. 

Veda : = ofikara dhvani (unstruck music). 

; Vayuh paramanu — II. 1. 14. 



Tea anas (atoms) of Brahma constitute one anu (atom) 
of akasa and ten anus of akasa constutite one atjuof vayu. By 
virtue of this interpenetration of anus vayu is called paramanu 
that is, after anu. 

' I have already replied to Mr. Radhakrishnan’s frivolous 
objection to the division of Brahma above. This division 
is intuitive and not actual, as Brahma is indivisible and all- 
pervading ; but yogis through anuhhava in Brahma can trace 
the process of creation in this way. This must be seen by 
coming in contact with Yogis and not discussed ; a priori argu- 
ments can neither prove nor disprove it. Mr. Radhakrishnan 
talks very glibly of anubhava, but he does not know what it 
is. If he did he would not make such an objection. Cf. The 
tripartite classification of mental phenomena in psychology, 
ind Dadu Dayal ki Van! (Belvedere Press Allahabad), Pt. I. 
p. 66 ff. . 

Adravyavattvena nityatvamuktam — II. 1. 15. 

; That which is no object is eternal, because all objects 
are liable to destruction and decay ? How can that which is 
not objective decay ? Hence it is indestructible. 

Vayorvayumurcchanam nauatvalingam — II. 1. 16. 

To reduce the force of vayu by vayu (that is, pranayama) 
is its murcchana. When its force is reduced it can be controlled 
and can be made to do every work (like the forces of nature 
in the service of man). The internal processes of belching, 
yawning &c., which are the functions of vayu and many other 
super-normal external processes (such as, Ossoweiki’s telekine- 
sis &c.) are the various marks, or signs of vayu (cf. Gita,6.5,6). 

KrtadrSt dravyatirikt dravyaSritatvam — II. 1. 19. 

Krta, that is, the state after kriya, samadhi, which is still 
Vayu, is krta (produced) and is invisible, and this is dravya, 

\ . ■■:■■■■■- 
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that ls» Brahma. Restless vSyu is ■something other than 
"Brahma, Restless vayu is dependent on the sthira vayu s 
Brahma; that is* if there were no sthira vayu there could not 
be cafichala vayu, because the supported must have some 
supporter. This sthira vayu or deva (God) is proclaimed by all 
the £astras (cf. Jnanasankalinl Tantra:— calaccitte vasecchak- 
tih sthire citte vasecchivah ; sthire citte bhaveddevi sadehas* 
topi sidhyati). It has seven main channels and each chann- 
el has seven branches, that is, there are 7x7 = 49 vayus. 
These seven kinds of vayus are on the shoulders and are 
invisible. They can be perceived only by yoga-anubhava. 
Then follows a description of these vayus, which is too long 
to be ■ reproduced here. 

" Tasmadagamikam. — II. I. 20. 

This vayu comes from that sthira (motionless) Brahma. 

Samjnakarma tvasmadvigLstanam, — II. 1. 21. 

Men distinguished for their wisdom have said that 
naming and doing any work are the function of vayu, that is, 
all those words which we utter are the work of vayu and all 
work (sakama and niskama) that we do is the product of vayu 
If there were no vayu there would be no strength in the body. 

Dravyatvanityatve vayuna vyakhyate. — II. 2. 7. 

That the attainment of nitya brahmatva (the eternal 
Brahma) is through vayu, that is, man attains to the state 
of the eternal and everlasting Brahma through vayu-kriya 
(that is, pranayama) has already been explained. 

Tafctvam bhavena. — IL 2. 8. 

Tattva = Parabrahma; this state is caused by bhava, that 
is union with Brahma in samadhi (cf. Gita, 2, 66), 

Tatsamgyoga vibhagatmakarmasu bandbamoksau vyak- 
hyatau. — V. 1. 9. 



imraor* 



Having fallen into this illusion it is doing all the work 
of the world. It does not know that all this is a mere dream 
Just as a dreaming man does not consider a dream to be 
false, so the atma does not regard the world as a mere 
illusion. 

Svapnantikam. — 9-2-8. j 

But there is an end to this dream of life. 

Adu?tam vidya. — 9-2-12. 

The opposite of the above, which is knowing one- 
self, is faultless and vidya. Vidya is seeing everything within 
oneself by the divya caksu (the divine eye), hearing onkara 
dhvani, hearing distant sounds, smelling things from a 
distance, tasting nectar with the tongue, seeing the whole 
world as Brahma without any effort. To know all these 
is called vidya. 

Arsam siddhadarsananca dharmebhyah. — 9-2-12. 

R = Brahma. $ = mflrdhni (head). I = gakd (force). He 
who forcing the pranavayu into the head remains in the 
turfya avastha, or samadhi, is called a R§i. 

Ar?a = He who remains united with Brahma, whose 
seat is in the head, without any effort, that is, naturally. 
Habit is second nature. Siddhi = the whole world is Brahma; 
those who have attaind to this state are siddhas and they 
have acquired siddhi. 

Those who see siddhas in Yoni Mudra have nothing to 
do. To see R$is and Siddhas, as in the 11th Book of 
the Gita on VilvarupadarSanam, is the best of all dharmas. 

Prasfrbhave tadvacanadamnayasya pramaoyamiti. — 10-2-9 

He who always dwells in Brahma like a spectator — 
whatever he says about the six cakras is authoritative. 
This explanation may be compared with that which Max 
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Mailer gives on p. 424 of histfiz Systems of Indian Philosophy. 
Such is the difference between a Yogf’s explanation and 
that of a layman, and a European. Compare also the 
translation of The VaiSesiJca Sutras of Kanada by Nandalal 
Sinha, in the Sacred Books of the Hindus Series. 

I shall now give a few extracts from my Guru’s 
commentary on the Gautama Sutras to show its esoteric 
character. The very first sQtra strikes the key-note of its 
spiritual nature. It has been degraded to a craft for 
wranglers whose main object is to defeat their opponents 
in a logical controversy, in order to obtain the first prize 
at a sabha. v- 

Pramana — prameya — samsaya — prayojana— drstanta— 

siddhanta— avayava tarka nirnaya— vada jalpa-— 

vitanda hetvabhasa chala jatinigrahasthananam 

tattvajnanan- nihSreyasadhigamah— I. M- 

After knowing the above sixteen logical categories 
(or topics, as Max Muller prefers to call them) through 
tattvajnSna (that is, samadhi) one attains endless well-being 
(that is, remaining fixed in samadhi) and gains liberation. 

Ksiti ap tejas marut vyoman 

Pramana prayojan avayava vada hetvabhasa g 


Prcmeya drstanta 


; Samgaya 

1 J 

, '■ . 


siddhanta nirnaya vitanda 


chala 

J at ini' 
graha- 
sthana 


All these sixteen padarihas are super-sensible and 
spiritual entitles' and 5 are imperceptible, except through 
anubhava. 

: V; ' . . ' . . .. ' • 
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The definitions of the above being too long are omitted 

here. 

Aptopadesah gabdah. — 1.1.7. 

. Apta, those who have attained, that is, those who are 
always in samadhi. When this is done everything is ob- 
tained, because then there being no desire everything 
appears as mine. What upadesa (upa, another, did, place) they 
give, that is, believing in what - they say and going into samad hi 
after yogakriya the sound one hears is dabda, that is, 
hearing words spoken at a distance and so forth. 

Samadhividesabhyasat — 4. 2. 38. 

Tattvajnana is the result of a special yoga practice called 
samadhi. 

Tattvajnana is the state after kriya, that is, samadhi. 

Aranyaguhapulinadisu yogabhyasopades’ah. — 4. 2. 

When yoga, is performed in a forest, a cave, or on a 
sand-bank, where is the fruit of the works of a previous 
birth? Dharma is the result of yoga practice in a 
previous birth, that is, one is impelled to practise yoga 
in a subsequent birth (cf, Gita, 6. 44-5) and after practising 
yoga one gains proficiency in it and attains samadhi, which 
is .. the cause of tattvajnana. When the ego is lost, 
there is no consciousness of siddhis. That is why one says, 

‘ I do not know where I am ’ (cf. Wordsworth’s Ode on 
Immortality, 4. 144-5). ■ ^ J 

: I shall now give a few extracts from the Patafijala Yogix 

Sutras, so that the reader may compare them with the 
numerous commentaries -on them by others, who know 
nothing of practical yoga and have never dreamt of realising 
what Patanjali has said in his work. I could tell msmy 
anecdotes of my Guru’s practical realization of the principles 
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of yoga but they would not be credited by sceptics and 
agnostics like Mr. Radhakrishnan and his ‘great thinkers. 

Atha yoganugasanam. — 1. 1. 

Now Patanjali explains what yoga is. Fixing one’s 
mind on the bindu (the star that is visible in the Kutasttaa) 
one becomes totally unconscious of everything else; the 
state of avarodha (suspension of breath) which results from this 
is called samadhi. It is called samprajnata when it is accom- 
panied by reflection, and when it is not so, that is, is vacant, 
it is asamprajnata. 

YogaScittavrttinirodhah. — 1. 2. 

When all the modifications of the citta (restless mind) 
are completely suspended without any effort and involun- 
tarily, it is called yoga. T he Jnanasankalini Tantra expresses 
the same idea thus : — 

Na dhyanam d hy anmity ahurdhy anam nirvisayam manah. 

Tasya dhyanaprasadena saukhyam mok?am na 
samgayah. w' . . 

That is dhyana when the mind becomes vacant. Bfess 
and liberation, no doubt, result from such dhySna. 

Again it defines yoga thus : — 

Sarvacintaparityago nischinto yoga ucyate. 

Complete suspension of the operation of the mind, 
an irreflective state of mind, is yoga. 

Such a state of mind is inconceivable to Western 
thinkers. They assert with great confidence that the mind 
can never be emptied of all its contents, though Goldsmith 
speaks of it in his Deserted Village, 6. 122 : — 

“ And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. ’* 

Prof. Haler, in his note on this line in the Longer 
English Poems, quotes a parallel passage from Shakespeare’s 
Henry V, IV, 1. 286 



e w "°* e °* passage is worth reading in the original, 
as it shows that even great men have to empty their* minds 
of all thoughts before they can go to rest. When some body 
asked Gladstone how he preserved his health even at so 
advanced an age as his he rephed that the secret was 
nothing but laying aside all the cares of the state when 
going to sleep. Who does not remember Wordsworth’s 
lament over his loss of sleep in the sonnet beginning— “A 
flock of sleep that leisurely pass by, one after one,” and 
Coleridge s grand apostrophe to Sleep in his Ancient 
Mariner, 1 . 292 ? See also Turner’s note on the former 
poem in his Selections from Wordsworth. So even 
great thinkers have to cease thinking before going to bed. 
Yet, Mr. Radhakrishnan says the very contrary in his T. P.,‘ 
Vol. I., p. 155 and Vol. I L, p, 321. Dr. Stratton, who, 
in his Psychology of the Religious Life , p. 199, quotes a 
passage from the Bhagavadglta , where it is enjoined that the 
meditator should not think, seems to be perplexed, as his 
note of admiration shows. The same objection has bee^n 
made by Dr. J. Caird in his Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion, p. 147. But he forgot what * he had himself 
quoted from Wordsworth on p. 25, where he says, “Thought 
was not, in enjoyment it expired.” Mr. Radhakrishnan, 
following in their wake, says in VoL I, p. 40, u Even an infinitely 
superior mind is yet a mind and of the same mould as 
man's.” This shows conclusively his ignorance in religious 
matters. It is a pity that such men should set themselves 
up as our teachers in religion, which they have never 
practised. Prof. Pringle Pattison’s advice, which I quoted 
in my former article, that a man, who wants to know 
something about religion, should go to a religious man, wbb 



has practical experience of it, and not to a philosopher, who 
only spins theories about it, is very sound. 


If Mr. Radhakrishnan had the humility to go to a yog! 
Guru, he would have been told that one who has a restless 
mind is not a yogi This may perplex him, but it is a fact 
borne out by the experience of yogis, who have recorded, their 
experience in the sastras, which he may not believe. The Jfidna 
Sankalinl Tantra says — * Gale citte vaset £aktih sthire citte 
vaset sivah’, that is, the restless mind constitutes a man and 
the stable mind makes a yogi. Yogis do not think, they 
see. Hence the significance of the term Darsana, that is, 
vision in the vijnana-avastha. This is also the divya cak$u of 
Sxt Ananda Acarya, Brahma Darianam , p. 4. There is no 
“ beautiful vagueness ” in it, as Mr. Radhakrishnan says in 
his work. It is £ clearness divine.” This is the difference 
. between a seer and a thinker. The seer is all sight. (CL 
Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 42). Traherne, 
while speaking of the divya caksu (divine eye), says— 

And yet I 

Forgot the rest, and was all Sight or Eye, 

Unbody ’d and devoid of Care, 

Just as in Heav’n the Holy Angels are.” — Poems or 

Felicity, p. 14. 

Tada drastuh svarupavasthanam. — 1-3. 

* 

Then one remaining in oneself will see oneself in the 
form of cit. In the state of samadhi one remains in the 
form of Puru§a, a spectator. 

Sabdajnananupati vastugunyo vikalpah — 1-9. 

That knowledge, which arises from words, is likewise, 
that is, something is proved in words but is wanting in 
substance and is merely fictitious. ■ ■ ■ 



The literature of the saints of India is full of the dispa- 
ragement of such jnana, and such men are called vacakajn3n! 
and vitandi. But the market is now full of the works of 
such men. They make a good profit out of this trade. 

Tatra niratisayam sarvajnabijam. — 1-25. 

There is the seed of complete omniscience in Igvara, 
that is, one who is absorbed in Him acquires omniscience. 
This is called Ka$tba. 

Tasya vacakah pranavah. — 1. 27. 

The word which expresses Him is praijava. Just as a 
burning candle is self-luminous, so in the state of samadhi, 
pranava, that is onkaradhyani (unstruck music), is heard of 
itself. 

Pracchardana vidharaijabhyani va pranasya.- — 1. 34. 

Tranquillity of mind is caused also by pranayama. 
Pracchardana is inhaling the vayu in the stomach through the 
nostrils with care and by a particular process ; and is followed 
by expiration. This is called pranayama. This process has to 
be learnt from a Guru (and not from a book on yoga). 

This Sutra should be compared with the Sankhya Sutra 
3 . 31, and the VaiSesika Sutra, 2. 1. 16, explained above. The 
similarity in the processes of these systems shows the com- 
mon origin of all from yoga. The Vedanta and Nyaya 
systems also presuppose a practical knowledge of yoga. 
Hence my contention that no one can understand our gastras 
without being a yogi. • 

Paramanuparamamahattvantosya vagikarah. — 1 . 40. 

In this way a yogi attains the highest degree of small- 
ness as well as largeness. In this manner the author shows 
the degree of the tranquillity attained by the mind of a yogi. 

■ Suksmavi?ayatvancalinga paryavasSoam — 1 . 45. 
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What is subtle, or fine ? An earthy atom of smell is a 
tanmatra, the taste of water is a tanmatra, the form of light is 
a tanmatra, the tactile property of vayn is a tanmatra, and 
the sound of akaga is a tanmatra. These are subtle things. 
There is nothing more subtle than alinga entities. Hence, 
subtlety is the essence, and the pradh5na-puru§a is subtlety 
itself (cf. Gita, 13.15). 

Tasyapi nirodhe sarvanirodhannirbijah samadhih. — 1.51. 

Gradually when these samskaras are also restrained they 
become merged in Brahma and nirbija samadhi results, that 
is, when even these samskaras are lost Purusa gains his own 
form. This is called iuddhi and mukti (liberation). 

The Mimamsa sutra of Jaimini, which is concerned with 
Vedic ritual, has not been commented upon by my Guru. 
Only a summary of it has been given and an esoteric inter- 
pretation of the various yajnas mentioned in it is all that 
we have. I therefore omit it altogether in my survey of 
Hindu philosophy. 

I shall now finish this already too long paper with a 
few extracts from my Guru’s commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras, on which he has lavished all the wealth of his 
transcendent genius. It must have cost him years of 
hard labour for which he received no remuneration except 
the everlasting gratitude of his devoted disciples. It is a 
work of inestimable worth and unique in its interpretation. 
It is original from beginning to end. All the Vedas and 
most of the Upani?ads have been abundantly quoted to 
illustrate the principles of the Vedanta. It thus shows the 
continuity of the Vedanta doctrine of absolute monism from 
the earliest times to the present day. ignorant people who 
do not understand the meaning of the Vedas only say that 
{bey contain the crude thoughts of the ancient Rsis. Nor 
is there any gap between the time of the Vedas and that 





of the Badarayana Sutras. The same stream of thought is 
uninterrupted throughout the whole course of 
Hindu philosophy. But this unity of thought can be 
■detected only by one who has reached unity in Brahma. 
This philosophy has long been the monopoly of the sadhus 
and the initiates of India. It was never made public. It 
was privately taught by the yogis of India to their disciples 
and never committed to writing. It was only by a happy 
coincidence of circumstances that my Guru wrote it, or rather 
dictated it, for the benefit of his disciples. Seeing that there is 
much misrepresentation and misinterpretation of the Hindu 
Sastras I have thought it advisable to lay it before the 
public. I have also my Guru's permission to do so. As a 
wave of spirituality is now sweeping over the whole world, 
it would not be improper to give it an impetus by publishing 
it in these articles of mine. In conclusion, I would like to say 
that my Guru did not discard the exoteric interpretation 
of the Vedas. But he accentuated the esoteric side, because 
it has been completely lost sight of by lay scholars and 
commentators. Moreover, his mission was the revival of 
the ancient spirituality of the Aryans, which is enshrined in 
the works they have left behind. 

Vedanta — the meaning of the word veda is to know and 
the word anta means end, that is, the end of knowledge, or 
cognition; when this state is attained there remains Dothing 
to know (cf. Gita, 7. 2), because in samadhi the ego is 
merged in Brahma and thus the whole world being trans- 
formed into Brahma, there is nothing to know. [This is 
the esoteric meaning of ‘ vedanta,’ as opposed to the exoteric 
meaning * the end of the Vedas.’] 

Athato brahmajijnasa. — I. 1. 1. 

Meaning of the sutra:— To desire to know Brahma after 
the four sadhanas is brahmajijnasa. 



Atha, — a word of good omen in beginning something ; 
atah, the desire to know Brahma arose in the mind ; who is 
sariraka, and dwells iu this body and who is the brahmasatra 
and is the cause of this body, which sutra is the all-pervading 
atma. When he is everywhere there is no ego, and when 
I am not, there is nothing and there is no jijnasa (enquiry). 

What is the object of brahmajijnasa ? To know who 
I am, that is, to know that I myself am Brahma. How is 
this knowledge possible ? By reflecting on the subject one 
comes to the conclusion that prana alone is real ; when there 
is prana everything is real ; without prana nothing is 
apprehended. That state, when the mind is in everything, is 
called jnana, which is called ajfiana. Illustration — Chandogya 
Upanijad : Ajnanam yadrla eva angirasah. [This is 
obviously a misquotation from the Chandogya U panisad, 

1. 2. 10. It is difficult to guess what the original quotation 
was]. Then it follows that atmajnana is jnana. What is 
atma ? It was before, as in the Aitareya U panisad, 1. 1. 1.: 
atmaivedameka evagra asit. The atma is akaga, as in the 
Taittirfya Upanisad, 1.2. 1 : — akasa atma. But as aka&t is not 
visible, how is it possible to cultivate it by yoga practice ? It 
can be cultivated in four ways — by seeing; hearing, medita- 
tion and nididhyasana (samadhi). Can the akaia-like atma 
be seen and heard ? Yes, as in the Brhadarariyaka U panisad, 

2. 4. 5 : drastavyah srotavyo mantavyo nididhyasitavyah. What 
is to be seen? Aksara, as in the Vajasaneyopanisad 
ak§aram satyam iti. What is aksara? Ksara means destruction, 
aksara is that which is indestructible. What is that ? That is 
Brahma Param, as in the Gita, 8. 3 : — aksaram brahma 
param. He is Isa, as in the Vajasaneyopanisad, 1 : — I^avasya- 
midam sarvam yatkinca jagatyam jagat. This body is • 
onkara, and the aksara which is in it is Brahma, as in the 
Kafhopanisad, 2. 16 : — etaddhi caksaram brahma. Knowing 
this one goes to Brahmaloka, as in the same U panisad, 



_ 7: etadalambanam jnatva brahmaloke mafaiyate. 

e same pani§ad, 2. 18, it is also said, ajo nityah sa. 
yarp puranah.^ Of what kind is he ? Id. 2. 20 :-Aoora 

i t-u ° f la ^ iySn atm 2sya jantor nihito guhayam. \ 
the guha (cave) in this body ? That is the place wbic 
aru teaches his disciple to see. Going into it one | 
immortality, as in the Pra*nopani 5 ad, 8. 7 :-yattacch 
majaramrtam etc. This is called Kutastha as in the I 
panisad, 1.14 ananta lokaptimathopratisthamvi dhi tv 
datnnihitamguhayaq.. In the same Upani$ad, 3. 1 agt 
is said, guham pravistam parame parardhe. What is this gi 
It is the place where everything can be known, as in 
updakopamsad, 2. 1. 10 purusa evedam viSvam kari 
tapo brahma parSmrtam. etad yo veda' nihitam guha 
sowdyagranthim vikiratiha somya. Can this guha be 
with the physical eyes ? No, as in the Talavakaropani 
: Yaccaksusa na pagyati yena caksumsi pasyati. Is it 1 
to be seen with an internal nadi ? Yes, as in the Kathop 
sad, 6. 16 gatancaika ca hrdayasya nadyastasam more 
namabhmihsrtaika, tayordhmayannamrtatvameti visvana 
utkramane bhavanti. What is there within it ? Is the Pm 
seen there? Yes, as in the Vajasaneya Upanisad, 16. W 
is the path leading to it ? And what does one gain by gc 
there? Penetrating into the atom -like Brahma one becoi 
free from joy and sorrow, as in the Kathopanisad, 2. 
If this is gati, what is paragati ? The Kathopanisad, 3 
again says,-vijnanasarathih...sa paragatih. All this cannot 
seen without prana. How does prana live in th* 5 d. ; 



y, as the Kathopanisad, 6. 17, 
rusontaratmH sada janSnSm hrdi 
narirat prabrhen munjadivesikam 
;he state of a man’s mind when he ‘i 
ilways pure, as the Kathopanisad 
- n bhavati samanaskah sada |ucih« 
Muntfaka Upanisad, 2. 2- 9 says,— 
niskalam. taccbubhrain 

viduh. Is all this seen in 

Brahma nandavalli of the 
.satyam jnSnamanantam 
parame vyoman. What is 
. is seen, as the Vajasaneya 
i patrena satyasyapibitam 

; is mahat, as the Taittiriya 
a, sa St«n*, iti adityah. : Is 
Yes, as the Kathopanisad 
manyante sthirSmindriya- 
bhavati yogo hi prabhavapyayam. W 
para vidya. Vidya is of two kinds-paracapara -1 
- i m 4 — 5 , says; aparavidya J>k, 
Atharvaveda, Siksa, Kalpa, Vyakarana, Nirukta, 
and Jyautisa ; par 3 vidya-atba para yaya tad aksara- 
Reading and yogaknya are the functions of 
I cannot understand : That is Brahma, 

1 , says, namaste vayo tvameva 
r pratyaksam brahma vadisyami 
rami &c. What does one gain 
this vayukriya ? One becomes omniscient, as 
10, says, Vijnanatma saha devartca 
sampratisthanti yatra, tadaksaram 
sarvamevaviveSeti. 

on the first sfltra of 
commentaries, but 


body with great difficulty, 
says, angusthamatrah purus 
sannivi 5 tah. Tam svacchar 
dhvairyena &c. What is the 
attains vijnana ? It is ahv 
3 . 8 , says, — yastu vijnanavan 
How do they see it ? The L-. 
hiranmaye pare kose virajam brahma 
jyotisam jyotistad yadatmavido 
the akaSa? No, in paravyoma, as the 
Taittiriya Upanisad, 2. 1. 1 sa; 
brahma yo veda nihitam guhayat 
to be seen in that guha ? Aka 
Upanisad, 15, says, hiranmaye 
mukham. What is that ? Th 
Upanisad, 1. 5. 1, says, sa brah 
union with it called yoga ? 

6. 11, says, tSm yogamiti 

dfaaranaro apramattastada 1 

This vidya is 

ca, as the Mundaka Upanisad 

Yajus, Sama, i 

Chandas. 
madhigamyate. 

vayu. What is it then 
as the Taittiriya Upai 
pratyaksam brahmasi. 
rtam vadisyami satyam 
by performing 
the Pragna Upanisad, 4. 
sarvaih prana bhutani 
vedayate yastu somya so sarvajnah 

Here ends my Guru’s commentary 
Vedanta, on which there are numerous 


all by men who were not yogis, and therefore not competent 
•to deal with it adequately. It is only an omniscient yogi who 
can correctly and adequately interpret the statements of 
omniscient yogis. Fools may deny them such a power 
but those who have come in close contact with them 
know positively that they do. possess this power. The ' 
•sastras constantly mention it with reference to yogis.' 
Mr.. Radhakrishnan himself has stated it in many places of' 
his I. P. An ounce of fact is worth more than a pound of 
theory. People will have the less difficulty in believing it 
now, as two books of outstanding merit— I mean Osty’s and 
Geley s— have confirmed what I said about my Guru in xxiv 
last article on Indian Pantheism. My Guru has given in a 1 
nut-shell the philosophy of the Vedanta and it will be noted 
at a glance that the fabric of Hindu religion and philosophy 
■rests on the same foundation laid by the Rsis and Yogis 
of India, whose race continues from the earliest times of the 
Vedas to the present day, and, if we are to believe in our 
Sastras, will do so till the end of time. Those who 
minimise the importance of yoga do so partly through 
ignorance, but more from self-interest. They want to push 
the sale of their books by trying to persuade the public that 
their lucubrations on religion are gospel truth, but which in 
reality are no more than obiter dicta, or random guesses by 
irresponsible and unauthorized people, because they have no 
first-hand experience of religion in its highest Sense, as 
expounded above. Most of the writers on religion ih these 
days are professional men, who trade in it. I therefore 
warn the public against supposing them to be inspired 
prophets and seers who have attained brahmajnana through 
yoga They have only a smattering knowledge of its surface 
theory, which they have picked up from the ordinary books 
on yoga, but have no practical experience of it. Hence they 
make ridiculously false statements about our religion, which 



every initiate can expose in a minute. As another critic, 
Mr Mahesh Chandra Ghosh, has exposed the inaccuracies of 
ma ny of the historical facts stated by Mr. Radhakrishnan 
so I warn the public against taking his guesses at religion to 
be true. They are the vapourings of the heated imagination 
of an ambitious young man, who wants to make a name 
in the world. May I now ask a question of him . Will 
the cumulative evidence, as given above from the U pani- 
cs, suffice for the case of the Rsis ? Let Mr. Radhakrishr.an 
answer. If quotations were heaped upon quotations, 1 e 
Ossa upon Pelion, they would not bring conviction to a 
sceptical mind. Bacon says, “It is true that a little philosophy 
incline* man’s mind to atheism ; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” So says also Pope— 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing , 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 


The truth of religion can be brought home to such ft ■tem- 
perament only by the divine powers of a great Gum and the 
verification of the utterances of the Sastras by one’s own Yoga 
experience. But such Gurus are as rare (Gita, 7 19) as the 
Huma of Persian mythology. They are few and far between. 
It does not fall to the lot of every one to come across such 
Gurus. The accumulated good works of many past lives 
must come to the help of one before one can meet with 

wch * Guru (cf. I- P. Vol. II., p- 311). I cannot help 
relating here an anecdote of my Guru, even at the risk of 
being laughed at by sceptics and agnostics, whom Carlyle 
contemptuously called “know-nothing philosophers”, and- 
whose pretensions were exposed by Dr. J. Ward in his 
Gifford Lectures on Naturalism and Agnosticism. There 

#as here, at Benares, a well-known Government Official at 

whose palatial house respectable people from Bengal used 

to put up when they came here to pay a visit to their Guru.- 



U3CU lu lcu n!m or “e wonderful powers possessed by 
their Guru. He would laugh at them and call them 
credulous people. One day this gentleman, who was well 
acquainted with my Guru from his childhood upwards, 
came to him and jestingly asked him, as did Pilate of Christ, 
to show him his God. He asked him to come and sit in 
front of him and look steadily at him. In less than a minute 
he rolled down the wooden cot on which he was sitting, with 
a cry of pain, and became unconscious. When he recovered 
his senses by the good offices of my Guru, he fell at his feet 
and became his disciple there and then. Such stories are 
old of all our Indian saints. The well-known biography 
of Chaitanya is full of them. I have a photo, now faded, 
of an old print in which Kabir is represented as sitting at 
his loom, while Dharam Das, his son, is sitting on his right 
and Sher Shah, with folded hands, on the left. Tradition 
says that Sher Shah, then Emperor of Delhi, being offended 
with Kabir’s heretical opinions, ordered him to be trampled 
under the foot of an elephant. But he was miraculously 
saved. He then cursed Sher Shah, who was shortly after- 
wards deposed and came to Kabir to beg his pardon. Such 
miraculous acts are also recorded of moslem saints, which 
have been narrated by Prof. Nicholson in his very instructive 
book Studies in Islamic Mysticism. 

Mr. Radhakrishnan s object in writing his Indian 
Philosophy was not at all religious, or spiritual. It was 
evidently a commercial venture. I do not believe that it is 
a labour of love, as one of his reviewers (U. C. D.) suggests. 

It was prompted by an insatiable desire for fame (“That 
last infirmity of noble mind”). From the worldly point 
of view it may be a success, but from the spiritual point 
of view it is a complete failure. But what does the author 
care ? Honours and emoluments are being showered upout 





envy him his good fortune, for 
We would only wish that it were 
I will conclude this paper with a 
another from a Smrti, where the proper 
Astras is authoritatively defined 

Yadyadacarate sresfhastattadevetaro janah, 

Sa yat pramanam kurute lokastadanuvarttate. 
Ordinary people, or laymen, follow the example of the best 
men, that is, S$is, and they act upon what they decide to 

be true. 

Vedah pramanam smrtayah pramanam dharmartha- 
yuktam vacanam pramanam 

Etat pramanam na bhavet pramanam kastasya kuryad 
vacanam pramanam. 

The Vedas are proofs, or evidence, so are the Smrtis 
and the utterances of pious people. Who cares to accept 
the verdict of those who do not care to accept these a: 

proofs ? 
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II— AN INDEX TO THE PROPER NAMES 


Occurring in 


VALMlETS RAM AY AKA 


BY MANMATHA NATH BAY, 


Exiled Rama in pursuance of a previous promise (I. 1, 23). 
Went to see off Rama followed by his subjects (I. 1, 28). 
Died of grief (L 1, 32*33). His deeds foreseen by Valmiki 
(I, 3, 3). His grief over Rama’s exile and consequent death 
foreseen (I. 3, 13). Resided in Ayodhya. 

(L 5 S 9 ; 22). Ruled over Ayodhya like Indra over Amaravatf, 
like Manu— the Defender of his subjects, (I. 6> 4-5). 

JTfT^srr:, (1. 6,i). 

mutt, vfiw, zmt, 

(i. 6,2). sr^fsrr^, ftsarfira*, fimre , 

^1: (i. 6,3). 

trfeflraT (I. 6, 4). 

(I. 6,5 ; 27-28 ). 3RST; ( I. 7, 20 ). Watching the 
subjects through the spies, dutifully protecting them and 
cherishing them, abandoning sin, he ruled over them (I. 7, 21). 
fag f^Jur:, STfTfSTi, p^T^ITSf; (I. 7 , 22). 

Never met with an enemy who proved superior or equal to 
him ; SJcTWf?|5R^:^; s Ruled over the 

earth as Indra does over the heaven (I. 7 , 23). Appeared 
splendid like the sun (1.7.24). snf$t, 8fTrOT Being without 
a s®n who could continue the line, thought of celebrating 
the Horse-Sacrifice (I. 8, 1-2). Taking counsel 


( 98 ) 

with his ministers, despatched Sumantra to bring his priests 
and preceptors (!. 8, 3-4). Having duly honored them, 
communicated his desire to perform a Horse-Sacrifice for * 
getting a son (I. 8, 7-9). Being pleased with the assurance • 
given by the priests, directed his officers to make arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the sacrifice (I. 8, 13-19). 
Having dismissed the officers and priests, entered the inner 
apartments and asked the intimate ones among the queens 
to get initiated for the sacrifice (I. 8, 23-24). Heard from 
Sumantra that according to a prophecy of Sanat Kumata, 
R§yaSri>ga would prescribe means for his begetting a son 
(I. 9, 19). Enquired of Sumantra how RsyaSmga was 
brought, to the house of Romapada (I. 9, 20). 
gffrrH., (I. 11, 2). Contracted friendship with 

the Raja of the Angas (I. 11,3). Paid a visit to King 
Romapada and requested him to allow his son-in-law 
Rsya&nga to perform a sacrifice for him, so that he 
(DaSaratha) might get a son (1.11,4-10). (1.11,12). 

Acting on the suggestion of Sumantra (I. 11. 12) took the i 
permission of Vasistha and went to the A*gas accompanied by 
his harem and the court (I. 11, 13-15). Found Rsyasr*ga 
seated beside Romapada (I. 11, 15-16). Cordially received 
and formally introduced to R?ya§rnga by Romapada (I. 11, 
16-18). After making a stay of seven or eight days proposed 
that Santa and Rsyast-nga should pay a visit to his city 
on an important piece of business (I. 11, 18-20). Taking 
leave of Romapada started for his own city accompanied 
by the queens (I. 11, 22-23). Sent words to the citizens to 
extend a public reception to Rsyasrnga (I. 11, 24-25). 
Public arrival of Dasaratha at Ayodhya (I. 11, 26-28). 

(I* llj 28). Received Rsyasrnga in the inner 
apartments (I. 11, 29). After some time on the approach 
of the vernal season, thought of celebrating the sacrifice 
(I. 12. 1). Formally requested Rsyasjnga to officiate as 



the High Priest (I. 12. 2). Sent Sumantra to fetch Suyajrfa, 
Vamadeva, Jabali etc. (I. 12, 5-6). Having received them 
communicated his desire to celebrate the Horse-Sacrifice 
for getting sons (I. 12, 7-10). The priests having assured 
him that he would get four sons (I. 12, 10-13) asked the 
courtiers to make the necessary arrangements for holding 
the sacrificial session (I. 12, 14-19). Entered the harem 
after dismissing the priests and the courtiers (I. 12,21-22). 
Next spring approached Vasistha and entrusted him with 
the duty of making the preliminary arrangements (I. 13, 1-4). 
(I- 13, 1). ( L 13 > 24; 25). ?fC3msr;, 

(I. 13, 36). The arrangements being complete, 
proceeded to the sacrificial grounds at the request of Vasistha 
and Rsyagrhga (1.13, 35-39). On arrival, was initiated with 
his wives (I. 13, 41). For the expiation of his sins, smelt 
the smoke of the marrow («TTT) the sacrificial horse offered 
to the fire (I. 14, 37). (I. 14,45). Bestowed 

landed properties on the officiating priests (I. 14,42-45). 
sftHFt, (*• M, 46). At their 

express desire (I. 14, 46-49) paid them in cash and kind 
in place of landed property (I. 14, 50-52). Gave away 
much wealth in charity to the assembled Brahmanas (I. 14, 
53-55). fgr s re re r S T: (I. 14, 55). Congratulated by the 
assembled Brahmanas (I. 14, 55-57). (I. 14, 57). 

At last asked Rsyasrnga to arrange for the continuance of 
the line (I. 14, 58-59). Was highly gratified at the words 
of assurance uttered by the sage (I. 14, 59-60). 5TfT«Tr, 

(I. 15, 20). Visnu having divided his own 
self into four parts, decided to take birth as the sons of — 
(I. 15, 31-32 ; 16, 8). (I. 16, 9). 

Respectfully received the PrSjapatya man who appeared at 
the end of the Sacrifice performed for getting a son 
(1.16,17). Respectfully received the cup containing milk- 
rice from the hands of the PrajSpatya man (I. 16, 21-23). 


Gave a half of the contents of the cup to Kausalya, a 
quarter to Sumitra and the remaining portion to Kaikeyl 
(I. 16, 26-29). Was much pleased to learn that his wives 
had conceived (I. 16, 32). On the conclusion of the sacrifice 

returned to his capital with his wives, servants etc. (I. 18, 

1- 2). HfTcOT (!• 18, 1). Entered the town preceded by 

the Brahmanas (I- 18, 5). 18,6). Having dis- 

missed all, spent his time in the pleasant expectation of 
getting children (I. 18,7). Four sons were born to him 
(J. 18, 16). Munificently rewarded the Sutas, Magadhas, 
Bandis etc. as well as the Brahmanas (I. 18, 20). Performed 
the naming ceremony on the twelfth day and also other 
allied ceremonies (I. 18, 21-24). Was extremely delighted 
in having such meritorious sons (T. 18, ->3-34). Thought 
of getting them married (1.18, 37-38). Formally received 
the great sage Visvamitra (I. 18, 39-44). After mutual 
greetings took their seats (I. 18, 45-49). In guarded language 
asked ViSvamitra to state his business (1.18,49-58). tpCJTfcfF:: 
(I. 18, 50). On hearing the proposal of Vi-svamitra (I. 19, 

2- 19) was overwhelmed with grief (I. 19, 20-22). 

sogrcnfjSt, (f- *9, 2). Politely 

rejected the proposal of the R§i, offering his own services in 
lieu of Rama (I. 20, 1-15). DaSaratha’s age was at that 
time 60,000 years (I. 20, 10). When told who those 
Raksasas were (I. 20, 15-19) flatly refused to send Rama 
alone, repeating his offer (I. 20, 20-27). At last persuaded 
by Vasistha (I. 21, 5-21) yielded (I. 21, 22). prr- 

TO, #WR, gsra:, sffoTR. (1. 21, 6). fag fa^irat, 
vmfclT (I- 21, 7). SttoTOIt (I- 21, 22). Sent 

for Rama and Laksmana and after performing the Svmtya- 
yana ceremony, quietly handed them over to ViSvamitra 
(I. 22, 1-3).. On hearing from the mouth of the ambassadors 
sent by the Janaka about the success achieved by Rama in 
breaking the bow and the impending marriage of Rama 
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(I. 68, 2-13) was beside himself with joy and consulted 
Vasistha, Vamadeva, etc. regarding this proposal (T.68, 14-17). 

(I. 68 , 2). The counsellors having approved 
of the match (I. 68, 17) announced his intention of starting 
for Mithila the very next day (I. 68, 17-18). On the follow- 
ing morning gave the necessary directions to Sumantra in 
connection with the progress (I. 69, 1-5). Reached Videha 
on the fifth day, accompanied by his army and priests (I. 69, 
6-7). Warmly received by the Janaka (I, 69, 7). In reply 
to the Janaka’s proposal to celebrate the marriage on 
the day following (I. 69, 8-13) gave his consent. 
giU: (1. 69.14-15). Spent the night in great joy with his 
sons (I. 69. 17-18). srfsRTSW (I. 70, 11). (1.70,12). 

Having been sent for by the Janaka (I. 70. 13-14) proceeded 
to the spot where he was waiting, accompanied by his sons 
and priests (I. 70, 14-15). Announced that the sage Vasistha 
would recite the genealogical t«ble of his family (1.70,16-18). 
Son of Aja and father of Kama and Laksmana (I. 70, 43). 
The Janaka having consented to bestow the two daughters of 
KuiSadhvaja in marriage on Bharata and Satrughna (T. 72* 
11-12) asked permission to retire to perform the Sraddba 
ceremony. WfT^r. 0-- 72, 17-20). Performed the Sraddha 
ceremony in accordance with the prescribed rites, and on the 
day following made gifts of numerous cows to Brahmanas 
for the welfare of his sons (L 72, 21-?5). Warmly received 
his brother-in-law, Prince Yudhajit of Kekaya (I. 73, 1-7). 
Next morning proceeded to the sacrificial area accompanied 
by the Rsis. (I. 73, 8). Retired after witnessing 

the marriage ceremony of his sons (I. 73, 40). Next 
morning taking leave of the Janaka, started for Ayodbya 
accompanied by the sages and the Princes (I. 74, 6 8). On 
the way enquired of Vasi?tha about the significance of the 
screaming birds and the perambulating deer (I. 74, 8-11). 
g Rg q re r: (1.74,8). Tnnfjfra: (1.74,10). Kept steady 



during the disturbance in nature produced By the approaching 
Paragu-Rama (I. 74, 15). In sweet words tried to persuade 
Parasu-Rama to refrain from fighting Rama who was a 
mere boy (1.75,5-9). On the departure of Paragu-Rama, 
fondled and caressed his son and led his army to Ayodhya 
(I. 77, 4-9). Warmly received by his subjects, entered the 
palace with the Princes where they were honored by the 
members of the family (I. 77, 9-10). {I- 77, 9). 

Permitted Bharata to go to Relay a with his maternal uncle 
(I. 77, 15-17). Taken care of by Rama and Lak?mana. 

(I- 77, 20-21). 

Thought continually about his absentee sons, Bharata 
and Satrughna. (II. 1, 4). Loved equally all his 

four sons, but loved Rama most tenderly on account of his 
various qualities (11.1,5-6). Finding him thus endowed with 
«H ffood Qualities, resolved to appoint him the Crown Prince 


(II. 1, 42-46). (II. 1,46). In a hurry could not 

inform the Jan aka or the Raja of Kekaya (II. 1, 48). 
Appeared glorious like Indra when he sat surrounded by 
the princes and the people (II. 1, 51). (IL2. 1). 

Announced his intention to retire in favor of his son, Rama, 
and asked for their approval (1 1.2.1-16). The assembly having 
received his proposal with loud acclamations, formally prayed 
to him to appoint Rama as the Crown Prince (II. 2, 17-22). 
Asked them to explain why they preferred Rama (II. 2, 
23^25). The assembly in reply having recounted the 
attainments and endowments of Rama (II. 2, 26-54) readily 
granted its prayer (11.3,1-2) and asked Vasistha, Vamadeva 
etc. to make the necessary preparations for holding the 
coronation ceremony that very month of Caitra (II- 3, 3-4). 
The assembly received this order with loud acclamation 
(II. 3, 5), Asked Vasistha to order his men to collect the 
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articles necessary for the occasion (II. 3, 5-7;. The priests 
having informed him that the preliminary preparations were 
ready (II. 3, 21) sent for Rama through Sumantra (II. 3, 
22-23). (II* 3, 22;.' Praised by the assembler! 

princes (11.3,24-26). ( 11 . 3 , 26 ). Fondly ga^ed at 

Rama who was drawing near (II. 3, 27). Still he was never 
satisfied (II. 3, 30). Rama having bowed down at his feet 
(II. 3, 33) received him affectionately and offered him a rich 
scat (11.3,34-35). Was pleased to see his likeness in Rama 
(11.3,37-38). Formally communicated his desire to appoint 
him the Crown Prince and gave him a few pieces of advice 
(II. 3, 38-46). gsrSTrlT (II. 3, 38). ft&qqr: (II. 4, 1). 
Having consulted his ministers decided to celebrate the 
coronation ceremony on the day following (11.4,1-2). Again 
sent Sumantra to fetch Rama (II. 4, 3). On his arrival 
received him cordially, and communicated his desire to 
celebrate the cornation ceremony on the day following, for 
delay was dangerous as his own health was failing ; directed 
Rama to spend the night fasting and to sleep on a bed of 
straw along with his wife Sita, he also thought that it was 
politic to appoint him the Crown Prince in the absence of 
Bharata. Then permitted him to depart (11.4,11-28). Des- 
patched Vasistha to initiate Rama and his wife to the ceremony 
of fasting previous to the coronation ceremony (II. 5, 1-2). 
On the return of Vasistha, received him with due honor and 
enquired if his order had been carried out (II. 5, 23). With 
the approval of the priest, dismissed the courtiers and 
entered the harem (II. 5, 25-26). Highly praised by the 
people for his decision to enthrone Rama (I I. 6, 20-24), 
i HIjtcg T (II. 6, 21). SRlfrOT, SSRSTt (II- 6, 24). On a former 
occasion his life had been saved by Kaikeyl, while he fought 
with the Asura Sambara as an ally of Indra. Out of 
gratitude the king had promised to grant two boons to 
Kaikeyl on that occasion (II. 9, 11-18). Entered Kaikeyi’s 









apartments to communicate the happy news (II. 10, 9-11). 

(II. 10, 11). Not finding Kaikeyl in the 
bed- room, enquired of the wardress about her. 

(II. 10, 9-19). Found her in the wrath-room lying 
on the bare ground (II. 10, 21-24). ' (II. 10, 23)* 

iPIPf : (II. 10, 24). aRWt (II. 10, 27). Fondly enquired 
if Kaikeyi had been insulted or outdone by any body, if 
1 she had been taken ill, what impossibilities he had to 
translate into action in order to satisfy her; offered to 
appease her wrath with the gifts imported' from the distant 
. dependencies ; finally exhorted her to get up and communi- 
cate to him the cause of her displeasure (IL 10, 27-39). 

fir®, ^w%*T^ri3*r:, (ii- n, D- At 

the suggestion of Kaikeyi (II. 11, 1-3) most solemnly 
promised by the name of Rama, dearer to him than life 
itself, to carry out her bidding (II. 11, 4-10) JR[T- 

«rmsr:, (ii.n,i6). ^car:, 

(II. 11, 17). Completely overpowered by her, the 
king proceeded towards his own destruction (II. 11, 22). 
Stunned for a moment by Kaikeyfs proposal of banishing 
Rama (II. 11, 23-29) he felt giddy then fell senseless on 
the bare ground exclaiming ‘-Fie ! Fie !! ” (II. 12, 1-6). 
Soon after coming to his senses began to scold her, then 
humbly prayed to her to withdraw her demands, as 
separation from Rama meant death to him, and Rama 
too, thought he, by his character and attainments, never 
merited that treatment (II. 12, 6-36). But Kaikeyi remain- 
ing firm, Dasaratha kept his eyes steadfastly fixed on her 
face, then exclaiming “Oh Rama ! ” he again fell senseless 
on the ground (II. 12, 51-54). At last he began to rave 
like a mad person whose mind had become utterly deranged 
(II. 12, 55). In his ravings he mixed promiscuously 
reproach, pity, appeal, all conceivable and inconceivable 
qualities of her victim, promises and threats, and at last 
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felt senseless at her feet (II. 12, 56-112). In the bitterness of 
his heart censured Kaikeyi and lamented for Rama (II, 13, 
5-14), Convulsively prayed to the night to expire soon, as 
morning could separate him from Kaikeyi (II. 13,16-19).: 

(II 13, 20). Then with folded hands prayed 
to Kaikeyi to withdraw her demands to save the situation 
(II- 20-23). “ But finding , her unyielding, again fainted 
(II. 13, 24-25). Early next morning forbade the musicians 
to recite his praises, (II- 13, 26). -Finding 

himself completely cornered, disowned Kaikeyi and her son 
and directed them not to perform the tar paisa ceremony 
after his death (II. 14, 14-18). At last gave in and desired 
to see Rama {II. 14, 23-24). Next morning when Sumantra 
came in at the desire of Vasistha to take the king to the 
court to witness the coronation ceremony, stopped him 

saying that his words cut at his vitals (II. It, 56-57). 
Could nit speak anything for grief (II. 14, 58-59). Finding 
Sumantra hesitating to carry out the orders of Kaikeyi 
(II, 14, 59-62) asked him to fetch Rama (11.14,63). 

(IL 14, 57), Asked Sumantra to fetch Rama without 

delay as had already been told by Kaikeyi (II. 15, 25-26J. 

Rama found him seated with Kaikeyi, crest-fallen and 
dejected (IL 18, 1). When Rama fell at his feet (II. 18, 2) 
exclaimed u Rama ! only and could not speak out anything 
more (IL 18, 3). His frightful appearance terrified Rama 
(II. 18, 4). Rama found him ploughed with grief, his 
senses in disorder, his heart uneasy like the heaving ocean, like 
the sun overpowered by the Rahu, like a lying Rsi (IL 18, 5-6). 
Kaikeyf s rude words pained the heart of the King. 

(II. 18, 41). (II. 19, 3). At the words of 

Kaikeyf (II. 19, 12-16) dropped down senseless on the bed- 
stead exclaiming “Alas ! Alas 1! ” (II, 19, 17). Lifted up by 
Rama (II. 19, 18). At the parting words of Rama (II. 19, 
19-26) wept aloud for grief (II, 19, 27). Saluted by 
14 
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Rama (II. 19, 28). The loud wail raised by the other 
inmates of the palace on account of the impending 
banishment of Rama made Da^aratha sink on his bed 
(II. 20, 7). (II- 20, 24). *SrEtt, 

fifcsr ( IL 22 ’ 9) - 

(II, 24, 31). Condemned by the populace 
for banishing Rama (11,33, 10-11). Suraantra on entering 
the royal chamber found the Lord of the World sighing 
heavily, like the sun overpowered by the Rahu, like fire covered 
with ashes, like a tank drained of its water (II, 34, 2-3). 

srafoiT, TrT^^T^T<w-.t, wrero ^ 

sr^j (II, 34, 9). Through Sumanta sent for all his wives 
and dependents, so that surrounded by them all, he might 
have a look at Rama (I I. 34, 10). On their arrival sum- 
moned Rama (II. 34, 14). Finding Rama advancing towards 
him with folded hands, ran to receive him, but dropped down 
senseless on the way, (II. 34, 16-17). Nursed by Rama 
Laksmana and Sita (II. 34, 18-20). In reply to Rama’s 
parting words (II. 34, 21-24) offered the throne to Rama 
(II. 34, 25-26). In reply to Rama’s words (II. 34, 27-29) 
requested him to stay with him for the night, reproached 
himself for having been guided by a scheming woman, and 
praised Rama’s towering sense of duty (II- 34, 30-38). 
Having embraced Rama again fell down unconscious (IL 34, 

60). srtfSt 

3I%TW*t (II- 35, 7). (IL 35, 8). ^FCrSRWSrff: (II- 35, 
30). SRST:, ^#^1*5515 (II. 35, 31). ( IL 35 ’ 35 >' 

Addressing Sumantra proposed to send an army, objects of 
diversion, forest guides, provisions etc. with Rama, while 
Bharata ruled over AyodhyS (II. 36, 1-9). When Kaikeyl 
objected to this proposal (II. 36, 10-12), he scolded her 
(11.36,13-14). When Kaikeyl proposed that Rama should 
Y-difivA like - As&rXl&rii& - - (II* 36. 15*~16) 



Dagaratha exclaimed “Shame! Shame!!” (II. 36, 16-17). 
Indicated his desire to follow Rama into exile so that 
Kaikeyi might enjoy undisturbed with Bharata (II. 36, 
31-33). Approved of Vasisfha’s suggestion (II. 37, 21-36) 
and severely scolded Kaikeyi for condemning Sita to follow 
Rama . into exile, clad in barks (II. 38, 2-11). Seeing Rama 
with his wife clad in barks, the King lay in a state of tor- 
por ; then having regained his consciousness, began to lament 
bitterly ; said that he was being punished by Kaikeyi in that 
way as the result of his past sins (II. 39, 1.7). Then 
repeating the name of Rama once only, he again became 
unconscious (II. o9, 8). Then in a moment returning to his 
senses, directed Sumantra to drive Rama in a richly decorated 
car outside human habitations (II. 39, 9-11). Instructed the 
treasurer to supply Sita with costly raiments and ornaments 
sufficient to last for 14 years (II. 39, 14-15). 

(II. 39, 14). Saluted by Rama, Laksmana and 
# Sita, while Rama requested for his formal permission (II. 40* 
1-2). Left the palace on foot, surrounded by his womenfolk 
to see off Rama (II. 40, 28). Finding the people sorrowing 
for the sake of Rama, fainted (11.40, 36). Commanded 
Sumantra to stop (II. 40, 46). Sat down with his wives 
fatigued and spent up, when told that one whose return 
borne was to be expected, must not be followed far off 
<IL 40, 50-51). 

(II. 40, 51). The loud wail of the women of the 
harem completely upset him (II, 41, 8). Kept staring as 
long as the cloud of dust floated on the space and Rama 
did not pass out" of sight. (II. 42, 1). When 

both had vanished out of sight, fell down unconscious (II. 42, 
3). Nursed by Kausalya and Kaikeyt (IL 42, 4). Sfifa sr 
SW5 tT SrPTST: (II. 42, 5). Asked Kaikeyi to leave 

him alone, as he was determined to disown her and hers 
(11. 42,5-9). Helped by Kausalya to rise from the dust 



JL 42, K)). Followed Kausalya lamenting ana lose ois c mm 
5 n seeing the marks of the passing chariot (II. 42, 11-21). On 
reaching the palace, directed the guides to conduct him to 
Kausalya’s apartments (II. 42, 22-28). Disconsolate even 
on the bed, continued lamenting (II- 42, 29-34). 

(11.42,31). Remembered by Rama in exile (11.46,5-6). 
His death foreseen by the ladies of Ayodhya (II. 48, 26). 
Abused by the villagers (II. 49, 4-7). Remembered by 
Laksmapa (II. 51, 11-12; 17-25). WS&mt 5*8* ( IL 51 » 
24). 3FRN&, W,tmvcj^mx («• 5 2, 23). 

Rama sent a message to him through Sumantra (II. 52 27- 

29 ; 32). VtgV&W., C 11 * 52 > 27)l 

■His miserable condition pitied by Rama (II. 53, 6-10, 13). 
Swooned on hearing Rama’s farewell message from the 
lips of Sumantra (II. 57, 24-26). 5^^' 

(II. 57, 24). Helped by Sumatra and Kausalya to 
rise *(II. 57, 28). On regaining consciousness, sent for 





Strike a dead man (11.62,6-9). Being consoled by the. queen 
(11.62,10-18), fell asleep with the approach of the night 
(11.52,19-20). Awoke after a short interval and repenting 
for the dark deed committed in his youth before marriage, on 
the sixth night of Rama’s banishment recited to Kausalya 
the old, old tale (11.63,1-5). Confessed how by mistake he 
had killed a young sage while the latter was filling his pot 
of water at the bank of the Sarayfl one dark night (II. 63, 
10-53). Then, in accordance with the instructions left 
by the dying boy, how he approached his blind, 'old parents 
and confessed his crime, how on account of the loss of the 
only support of their old age, they too, entered the fire, 
cursing him (II. 64, 2-60). After narrating ‘this story, 
lamented bitterly for Rama. Gradually the light of his 
eyes failed, and his limbs dropped down motionless. He 
was dead. (II. 64, 61-78), 

(II. 64, 78). His death mourned by Kausalya 
(II. 66, 1-12) ; by the women of the harem (II. 66, 16-23); 
by the citizens of Ayodhya (11.66, 24-25). The princes 
being absent, his corpse was preserved by being dipped 
into oil by the officers (II. 66, 14-15 ; 27). si fa gggg gfa t 
(II./66, 27). Seen by Bharata in a dream (11.69,7-21). 
His welfare enquired into by Bharata of the messenger 
(H. 70, 7). His frequent visits to Kaikeyfs apartments 
referred to by Bharata, who made anxious enquiries about 
him of her (11.72,12-13). She communicated to him the 
news of his death, (11.72,15). 

Bharata mourned his death (II. 72, 16-21 ; 26-35). fsptf 
Ten (II. 72, 28). (H- 72, 30). 

(ii. 72, 31). smfe*, sr&srten, ffsrcn, 

(11.72.34). At the desire of Bharata, Kaikeyl repeated his 
swan song (II. 72, 35-37). tnlcMdl (H- 72, 36). The 
circumstances that brought about his death narrated bv 
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Kaikey! (II. 72, 47-54). ffgragr: (II. 72, 51). Kaikeyl 
scolded by Bharata for having caused the death of DaSaratha 
(II. 73, 1-7). mmr: (II. 73, 6). 

(11.73,7). giqfcm (II. 73, 15!. (II. 74. 3). His 

cremation (II. 76, 3-23). Called jpcTCJ W’ b 7 the officers 
(11.79,2). Rama enquired about his welfare of Bharata. 

<n. ioo ? 8). 

Bharata breaks the news of his death to Rama (11.102,5-6). 
%TR, ms (Hi 102, 5). Rama mourned his 

death (II. 103, 8-13), Married Kaikey? on condition of 
leaving the throne to her son (11.107,3). Attained heaven 
because he had fulfilled the word given to Kaikeyi (11.112,6), 

The permission given to Vi^vamitra to take away Kanaa 
to help him in the celebration of a sacrifice recalled by Martca 
(III. 38, 4-11). His part in bringing about the exile of 
Rama etc. narrated by Sfta to Ravana (III. 47, 5-16). 
^ t o s re fa;, ItTtrWs (HI. 47, 8). qnl^s ?sr STSTSI:, 

(III. 56, 2). 

sjirraH. , ^riki 

(iv. 4, 6 ). ?r fW* cift s? 3 * 

sjfcwr i sr 3 stif f^crwf ferret (iv. 4, 7). 

(IV. 4, 8). 

'q f l ^nfo affert, ^f^TTfaj cT^If^ST JTTST: 3tP3T 

^ 'nfttcTr (IV. 5, 4-5). 

ftert:, (V. 16, 17). 

W 5 ^*, wiiw : 

(V.31,2) . I#, STr^WSfW:, <?RffT^R(, 

(V. 31, 3). ^cRt, tnfer^r:, 

‘srg^ror fk%m, ^ (V. 31, 4). ftr?Nr 

(V. 51 , 4 ). 

On the conclusion of the fire-ordeal of Slta appeared 
in a car before Rama and Lak^matja and was pointed out 
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by Siva (VI. 119, 7-8). (VI. 119, 7). (VI. 

119 , 8). ^rit ^fitqqnqrtsr:, f^sr. wrarft (Vi. ns, 

10). fa*n*nE*I* (VI. 119, 11). On being saluted by his sons 
(VI. 119, 9) praised Rama highly and asked him to return 
home and occupy the throne (VI. 119, 10-23). Pardoned 
Kaikeyi at the request of Rama (VI. 119, 24-25), embraced 
Laksmana and advised him to remain faithful to Rama 
(VI. 119, 26-31), advised Ska to remain faithful to Rama 
(VI. 119, 32-37). V-V; 

On hearing the miserable life-story of Rama from the 
lips of Durvasa (VII. 50, 10-14) asked Sumantra not to 
disclose the matter (VII. 50, 15). One day went to the 
hermitage of Vasijtha, where he found Durvasa sitting beside 
him. Bowed down to the R$is respectfully, in return was 
formally received by them and was offered a seat near them 
(VII. 51, 3-5). In the course of conversation asked Dur- 
vasa to narrate the future history of his family (VII. 51, 
7-9). Returned to the capital after hearing Durvasa’s 
prediction (VII. 51, 24). 

DA§ARI4A — A cluster of towns in the South (sFRlfijj). 
Sugrtva asked Angada to go there in search of Ska (IV.41,9). 

DAK§II<rATYA, the — All the Kings of — invited to 
attend the celebration of the Asvamedha (I. 13, 28). 

Dagaratha offers the produce of the Daksinapathah. to appease 
the wrath of Kaikeyi (11. 10, 37-38). 

DANVAS, the — Followed the course of the Ganga 
(1. 43,31). Did not accept the Apsara that was churned 
out of the ocean (I. 45. 35). Lived in the hermitage of 
Vasistha (I. 51, 24). Ravana was not to meet his death at 
their hands (III. 32.-18). gnjarfsH? (111.35,17). Lived on 
the Sigira hills (IV. 40, 31). Showered flowers on 
Ffttnaman while he was crossing the seas (V.1,81). Haunted 
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the seas (V, 1,202). After a year’s war vanquished by 
Ravana (VI.7,10). Defeated by Kumbhakarna (VI. 61, 10). 
Waited on Brahman for remedial measures (VI. 61, 18). 
Assembled to witness the struggle between Rama and 
Makaralcsa (VI. 79, 25). Went into raptures when Indrajit 
was killed (VI. 90, 87). Sighed a sigh of relief (VI. 90, 88). 
Became greatly concerned when Havana overpowered Rama 
(VI. 102,30). Came to witness the struggle between Rama and 
Ravana (VI. 102, 43). Became restless when Rama fought 
with Ravana (VI, 107, 46). Spent the whole night in 
witnessing the combat (VI. 107, 65). Returned home 
engaged in pleasant conversation" (VI. 11 2, 1-4). Saw S!ta 
entering the fire (VI. 116,33). Visited the Vindbyas along 
with their mates (VII. 31, 16). Wondered on seeing 
Hanuman flying at the sun (VII. 35, 25). Gave 

expression to their feelings on the disappearance of Sit! 
(VII. 97, 24-25). Expressed their joy on the return of 
Visiju (VII. 110, 14). 

DITI— Tne mother of the Daityas (I. 45, 15). Her 
sons did not accept the Varuni, churned out of the ocean 
(1.45,37). Her sons fought with those of Aditi for the 
possession of the Amrta (I. 45, 40). In the course of the 
struggle, her sons were destroyed (I. 45, 44). Grieved at 
this, approached her husband Kagyapa and prayed for a 
son who could kill Indra (1.46,1-3). Promised such a child 
if she could keep clean for a thousand years (1.46, 4-6). 
Practised severe austerities at Kugaplava (1.46,8). During 
that period Indra waited on her, supplied her wants and 
tended her (I. 46, 9-11). When only ten years were left she 
told Indra that after ten years she would give birth to a child 
who would conquer the three worlds, still she would prevail 
on him to share the kingdom with him (Indra) (I. 46, 12*15). 
One day at noon she fell asleep in a wrong position (1.46,16). 
Taking advantage of this, Indra entered her ' womb and; cntf 




the faetus into seven pieces with his thunder- bolt. Mean- 
while she awoke and cried out “Dont you kill !” At this 
Indra came out and begged her pardon (1.46,17-23). 
Begged of Indra that the seven parts into which the faetus 
had been divided, might take birth as the lords of the 
seven Marut-regions and be called the Marutas (I. 47, 1-7). 
Her prayer granted (I. 47, 8-9). Wife of KaSyapa and 
daughter of Daksa (III. 14, 10-11). Mother of the Daityas 
(HI. 14, 15 ; VII. 11, 16). ' 

DILIPA — Son of Ansuman. (I. 42, 2 ; 70, 38). 

Before retiring from the world his father made him the 
king (I. 42, 3). On learning the manner in which 

his grandfathers died was stricken with grief, but could not 
arrive at any conclusion (I. 42, 5). Still constantly thought 
of the ways and means of bringing about their salvation by 
bringing down the Gangs to the earth (I. 42, 6). Had a 
son, Bhagiratha by name. STWJJ f^f^cTTrJTT (I. 42, 7). 
Celebrated numerous sacrifices and reigned for 30,000 years 
(I. 42, 8). Died of a disease without having done any thing 
towards obtaining salvation for his grandfathers (I. 42, 9). 

Went to Indra’s world as the result of his Karman 
(I. 42, 10). srfa&ar: Failed to bring the Gafiga on the 
earth (I. 42, 11). The blind old R?i prayed that his only 
son who had been killed by Dalaratha, might attain the 
the heaven where Dilipa dwelt (II. 64, 42). 

DIRGHAYU — a sacrificial priest to Dasaratha (1. 7, 5). 

DUNDUBHI (i) — An Asura killed by Valin. Sugriva 
shewed Rama his corpse which the latter kicked off with the 
big toe (I. 1, 64-65). Father ©f Mayavin (IV. 9, 4). Being 
excessively proud of his strength challenged the lords of 
the Samudras and the Himalayas to fight with him . 
Then at the suggestion of the latter approached Valin in 
the form of a buffalo when he was killed $nd his carcase 



flung away neat the hermitage of R?i Matanga (IV- 11> 7 47)- 

Endowed with the strength of^a 

thousand elephants (IV- 11, 7). 

dlfcf:, fflpTO (IV- H. 8 ). His duel with Valm 
recalled by Sugriva (IV. 46, 3-8). 

DUNDU3HI (ii) — Son of Maya and HemS, and brother 
of Mayavin and MandodarJ (VII. 12, 13). 

DURJAYA — A general of Khara who went to fight with 
Rama (III. 23, 32). HfURSs, Attacked Rama with 

his bow at the command of Khara (III. 26, 27-28). 

DURDHARA (i) — A Rak§asa chief. Hanuman found 
him waiting near Havana's throne, (V. 49, 11). 

DURDHARA (ii)— A Vanara chief. Son of Vasu. 
Pointed out to Havana by Sardula (VI. 30, 33). 

DURDHARSA — A general of Ravana who attacked 

Hanuman at the desire of his master (V. 46, 1-17>* 

aft* (V- 46 , 3). In Ravatja's court stood ready 

wi th bis arms to kill Rama etc. (VI. 9, 2). At the desire 
of RSvaija took his seat on a car (VI. 95, 39). 

DURMUKHA (i) — A Vanara chief who in response to 
Sugrtva’s call joined him with 2 krors of Vanaras. (IV. 

39 33-34). Beat to death the Raksasa chief Samunnata 

(VI. 58, 21). 

DURMUKHA (ii) — A Raksasa chief who vowed to kill 
all Vanaras to avenge Hanuman’s mischief- making (VI. 8 , 
6-8). In Ravana’s court stood ready with ' his arms to kill 
Rama etc. (VI, 9, 3). Son of Malyavan and Sundar! (VII. 5, 
34 . 35 ). Accompanied Sumalin to the battle-field to fight 
against the Devas (VII. 27, 30). 

DURMUKHI— A Raksasi guard of Sita who persuaded 
her to accept Ravana’s suit (V. 23, 16-19). 



DURVASA — At the request of Daiaratha fore-told the 
miserable life-story of Rama (VII. 50, 10-14). Son of 
Atri. injTgfd: Spent a year at the hermitage of Vasi?tha 
(VII. 51, 2). Saluted by Daiaratha, received him in due 
from and offered him a seat (VII. 51, 5). In response to 
Dalaratha’s prayer (VII. 51, 7-9) began to narrate the 
preceding events and ended by foretelling the life of Rama 
(VII. 51, 10-23). (VII. 51, 23). Consulted by 

Budha with regard to Ila (VII. 90, 5). witnessed 

the oath-taking ceremony of Slta at Rama’s court, (VII. 96, 
2). 3FTETR, (VII. 105 1-2). Wanted to see 

Rama while he was closeted with Kala (VII. 105, 1-2). 
Bieng intercepted by Lak?mana (VII. 105, 3-4) angrily 
threatened to pronounce a curse on the whole family if he did 
not announce him to Rama at once (VII. 105, 5-7). 

(VII. 105, 1 1). In reply to Rama’s greetings 
(VII. 105, 10-11) expressed his intention to take his food 
that day at his place, as he would break his fast after a 
thousand years (VII. 105, 12-13) Departed after taking 
his food (VII. 105, 15). 

DUSYANTA — A powerful King who admitted the sup- 
remacy of Ravana (VII. 19, 5). 

DUSANA — A Raksasa of Jana-sthana killed by RSma 
(I. 1, 47). Brother ot fkrpanakha SJ-HSTdefaf: (HI. 17, 22). 
The general of Khara’s army (III. 22, 7). Asked by Khara to 
assemble his army and to take out his car (III. 22, 8-11). 
Informed Khara when the car was ready (III. 22, 12). 
Ordered the army to march on (III. 22, 16). When Rama 
successfully resisted the first offensive of the Raksasas under 
Khara, re-assembled -the flying men and led the attack 
(III. 25, 30-32). (HI. 26, 1). Directed the third 

offensive at the head of 5000 veterans (III. 26, 1-2). Baffled 
Rama’s arrows. ^fdnifdt » (HI- 26, 6-7). His 


great bow lopped off, his horses and charioter killed (M. 26, 
7—9). Being deprived of his car made a rnsh a t Rama 

with an iron club (HI- 26, 9-12). 

(III. 26, 12). His arms lopped off by Rama when he fell 
dead, (HI. 26, 13-15). Appointed by Ravana to 

act as general to Khara (VII. 24, 39). Accompanied Sumalm 
to fight against the Devas (VII. 27, 30). 

DRPHAN ETR A — A son of Visvamitra, born while he 
was practising austerities. (!■ 67, 3-4). 

Employed by ViSvamitra tg make arrangements for holding 
a sacrifice in favor of King Trsanku (I. 59, 6). Cursed by 
by the father for refusing to offer himself as a victim in 
place of SunahSepa (I. 62, 8-18). 

DEVAS, the — Invoked during the Agvamedha Sacrifice 
of DaSaratha (1. 14, 8), Offered oblations (1. 14, 9). Assem- 
bled at the Putresfi Sacrifice of DaSaratha (I. 15, 4). 
Complained to Brahman against Ravana (I. 15, 6-11). 
Ravana granted a boon by Brahman that he was not to 
meet his death at the hands of the Devas (I. 15, 13). 
Requested Vi?nu to kill Ravana by taking birth as the son of 
Dagaratha (I. 15, 19-26). Their request having been granted 
(I. 15, 26-32) they praised him (I. 15, 32). At the desire of 
Vi?nu (1. 16, 1-2) related the previous history of Ravana and 
requested Him to kill him by assuming the form of a human 
being (1.16,3-7). Asked by Brahman to produce sons, 
powerful and gifted like themselves, on Apsaras and 
Kinnarts etc. of the shape of the vanaras (I. 17, 2-6). 
Produced sons in accordance with the instructions given 
(117 8). On the conclusion of DaSaratha’s ASvamedha 
Sacrifice returned to their abodes (1. 18, 1). Beat the drams 
and showered flowers on the birth of Rama etc. (I. 18, 17). 
Pleased at the destruction of Tataka at the hands of Rama, 
congratulated Vilvamitra and requested him to pass on the 


weapons of KrSMva to Rama as a mark of favour (E®> 
26-32). Vanquished by Bali (I. 29, 5). Approached Vrsnu 
with a request to relieve them by assuming the °™ ° 
Vamana (a dwarf) (I. 29, 6-9), Failed to bend J»”» k “ a b °" 

il 31 91 For the good of the three worlds begged for tne 

Gangs of the Bim.vSn (1. 35, .6). Their request hawng 
been granted (1.35,17) withdrew accompanied by the Gang 
(I 35 S 18). Approached Mahadeva who was then sporting 
with Urna and requested him to absorb the energy in to 
own person for the good of the three worlds (I. 36, .7-1 . >• 

In reply to MahSdeva’s query as to who was to “ 
displaced energy, they named the earth (TO) d- ^ ^ 
Asked Agni to enter into the dislodged semen of Mahata 

accompanied by the snn and the wind (1. 36 , 17 >- 
shipped Siva and Uma (I. 36, 19). Cursed by Uma that 
they would have no children (I. 36, 21-22). Approached 
Brahman in quest of a Commander-in-chief headed y " “ 

, a 37 1-4). Brahman having given them assur 

^ w “ twlhe T 5 -: 

HiUs and deputed Agni to hatch a son by depositing Siva* 
U 1 - »!,« r.A«a a 37 10-11). Named the new-born 

semen in the Ganga (1. 0/, iu > 

babe Kartikeya and foretold his future greatness (I. 37, 25). 
But because he was bom of the displaced semen . ■» Devas 
also called him Skanda (1.37,27). Elected hrm the 
oommander-in-ehief (1.37,30). Approached Brahman » 
complain of the conduct of Sagaras sons (I. o9, 23-26). 

Brahman having given them the assurance about the des- 
truction of Sagara’s sons (1.40,2-4) the 33 gods w,thdr«w 
joyfully (I- 40, 5). Accompanied Brahman tl grant tarns 
to Bhaglrath. (I. 42, 15). Withdrew after do,ng so (I. 42 25). 
Watched the descent of the Ganga (I. 43, 20). Followed the 
course of the Gangs (I. 43, 31). Persuaded Jahou t o rg.se 
her (I 43, 36). Sons of Aditi. ^TWFTTt, sfrasRIi, 

(I 4si 15). mm™ Thought of finding out a sovereign 



remedy against decay and death. So resolved on getting 
the nectar ( ^tf ) by churning the Kjiroda Sea. 

(I. 45, 16-17). A thousand years of churning produced 
the poison potent enough to burn them down (I. 45 , 19 - 20 ). 
Took refuge with Mahadeva crying “Save us” ! (I. 45 , 21 ). 
Went on churning even when the Mandara ran into the Patala 
regions (I. 45, 27). Appeased Vi?nu who resuming the 
shape of a tortoise placed the hill on the back (I. 45 , 28 - 30 ). 
Did not accept the Apsaras (1.45,35). Accepted the 
daughter of Varuna, hence called (I. 45, 38 ). Fought 
with the sons of Diti for the sake of the nectar (I. 45 , 40 ). 
Destroyed them (I. 45, 44). Requested by Indra to restore his 
testies (I. 49, 4). Approached the Pitrs and suggested that 
they should substitute a ram’s testicles for the lost ones of 
Indra (I. 49, 5-6). Honored Ahalya on the expiation of 
her sin (I. 49, 20). Lived in the hermitage of Vasisfha 
(I. 51, 23). Became panic-stricken when ViSvamitra got 
ready to discharge the Brahma weapon at Vasistha (I. 56, 
14-15). Di8 not attend the call of Visvamitra to accept 
their shares of the sacrifice performed on behalf of Trisanku 
(I. 60, 11). Ejected Trisanku from heaven (I. 60, 17-18). 
Approached Visvamitra and effected a compromise with 
regard to TriSanku (I. 60, 24-33). Requested Brahman to 
confer on ViSvamitra the title of Maharsi (I. 63, 16-17). 
Severe penances of Visvamitra frightened them (I. 63, 25). 
On seeing that the pillar of smoke that issued from the 
head of Visvamitra, would engulf the universe, prayed to 
Brahman to grant his desire even at the cost of the kingdom 
of heaven (i! 65, 8-18). Threatened by Mahadeva with 
destruction for having neglected to offer him a share in 
Daksa’s sacrifice, pleased him with prayers and received 
from him the great bow in return, which they deposited with 
Devarata (I. 66, 9-13). Pleased with the austerities of 
the Janaka, supplied him with an army wherewith to drive 

m W'f'T'k V / * '' ~ \ * \ ; > ' 4 *' . ‘ '■ . . 



prayed for by Bharadvaja in the matter of entertaining the 
army of Bharata (II. 91, 16). Sang in the hermitage of 
Bharadvaja (II. 91, 26). 

Agitated at the extreme forms of austerities practised 
by the sage Maijdakarni, sent five Apsaras to create mischief 
(III. 11, 13-15). Prayed to Agastya to eat up the Brahmapa- 
killing Asura Vatapi (III. 11, 61). Infested the hermitage of 
Agastya (111.11,89-91). Prayed for the success of Rama 
in the fight against Khara (III.23, 27-29). Came to witness 
the fight in which one man fought against 14,000 Raksasas 
(HI. 24, 19-23). Waited out of curiosity in their cars 
(III. 24, 24). Praised Rama for having unseated Khara 
from his car (III. 28, 33). Praised Rama profusely and 
indicated their joy at the fall of Khara (III. 30, 29-33). 
Could not defeat Ravana in battle (III. 32, 6). Ravana 
was not to die at their hands (III. 32, 18-19). 3T*5?ri&R; 

(III. 35, 7)i . if 7: 

Lived on the Sisira hills (IV. 40, .31). Haunted the 
Sudarsana Lake for the sake of deriving pleasure (IV. 40, 
46 ). Retired to the Merus to offer the evening prayers 
(IV. 42, 41). Infested the Somasrama (IV. 43, 14). 
Appeased the wrath of Vayu when he held up the air in 
anger, for Indra had struck Hanuman. with the thunderbolt 
(IV. 66, 26), ; • - • 


E 



Showered flowers on Hanoman while he was crossing the 
sea (V. 1, 81), Sang in his praise (V. 1, 83), Were afraid of 
the flying hills, lest they should crush them (V. 1, 116). 
Praised Hanuman while he declined the offer of the Mainaka 
Hills (V. 1, 129). Were pleased with the Mainaka for his 
proffered hospitality (V. 1,130). To test the courage and 
skill of Hanuman approached Surasa and requested her to 
create obstructions (V. 1, 137-140). Were agreeably 

surprised to find Aksa killed by Hanuman (V. 47, 37), 
Praised Hanuman and were pleased with his achievements 
in Lanka (V. 54, 45-46). Were surprised to find Lanka 
destroyed by Hanuman (V. 54, 50). 

Hastened to see the bridge when ready (VI. 22, 71). 
Paid compliments to Rama when he crossed the sea with 
the army (VI. 22, 84-85). Praised Angada' when he beat 
Indrajit (VI. 44, 29). Congratulated Hanuman on the 
death of Akaihpana (VI. 56, 39). Went into raptures 
when Hanuman slapped Ravana (VI. 59, 62). Went into 
raptures when Hanuman struck down Ravana (VI. 59, 116). 
Defeated by Kumbhakarna (VI. 61, 10). Waited on Brahman 
for remedial measures (VI. 61, 18). Went into raptures 
when Rama killed Kumbhakarna (VI. 67, 171-172). Came 
to witness the struggle between Atikaya and Laksmana 
(VI. 71, 65). Assembled to witness the struggle between 
Rama and Makaraksa (VI. 79, 25). Became nervous when 
MakarSk§a hurled his pike at Rama (VI. 79, 33). 

Went into raptures when Rama killed him (VI. 79, 41). 
Protected Lak?mana while he fought with Indrajit (VI. 90, 
63). Beat drums when Indrajit was killed (VI. 90, 85). 
Went into raptures and sighed a sigh of relief (VI. 90, 
-88). Praised the valour of Rama (VI. 93, 35; 38). 
Being oppressed by the Raksasas prayed to Brahman for 
deliverance (VI. 94, 31). Then they approached Mahadeva 
VI. 94, 34). Looked admiringly at Sugrlva on tfae death 






comfortably seated on a chariot fought with Rama on foot 
(VI. 102, 5). Became greatly concerned when Ravana 
over-powered Rama (VI. 102, 30). Came to witness the 
final struggle between Rama and Ravana (VI. 102, 43 ,* 
106, 19). Encouraged Rama (VI. 102, 46). Prayed for 
the safety of the cows and the Brahmanas when Rama 
fought with Ravana (VI. 107, 48-49). Spent the whole 
night in witnessing the combat (VI. 107, 65). Went 
into raptures on the death of Ravana (VI. 108, 30). Returned 
home conversing on topical matters (VI. 112, 1-4). Saw Sita 
entering the fire (VI. 116, 31 ; 33). Advising Rama to 
return home after dismissing the Vanaras, retired (VI. 120, 
18-22). Greeted Rama in suitable terms during his coro- 
nation ceremony (VI. 128, 30). Went into raptures on that 
occasion (VI. 128, 71). 

Accompanied Brahman when He went to grant boons 
to Kuvera (VII. 3, 13). Oppressed by Malyavan brothers, 
sought relief from Mahadeva (VII. 6, 1-8). At the sugges- 
tion of Mahadeva (VII. 6, 9-11) approached Visnu and 
requested him to destroy their enemies (VII. 6, 12-18). 
Praised Visnu when he went out to fight against Malyavan 
etc. (VII. 6, 68). Raised objections when Brahman proceeded 
to grant boons to Kumbhakarria (VII. 10, 36-40). Fre- 
quented the banks of the MandakinI (VII. 11, 42). 
Witnessed the struggle between the Yaksas and the Raksasas 
(VII. 15, 6). Came to witness the struggle between Yama 
and Ravana (VII. 22, 17). Fought with the Danavas and 
the Raksasas under Ravana (VII. 27, 26). Proceeded to 
Lanka on the imprisonment of Indra, headed by Brahman 
(VII. 30, 1). Visited the Vindhyas along with their wives 
(VII. 31, 16). Greeted Arjuna on the defeat of Ravana 
(VII. 32, 65). Wondered at finding Hanuman flying at the 
sun (VII. 35, 23). Approached Brahman whenVayu refused 
to blow (VII. 35, 53-57). Accompanied Brahman to 
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propitiate Vayu (VII. 35 , 64). Pitied Vayu on finding 
him engaged in nursing his wounded child (VII. 35, 65). 
On the completion of Nimi’s sacrifice, offered to grant him 
boons (VII. 57, 13), Granting the boon preferred by 
Nimi (VII. 37, 14) said that thenceforth he would 
dwell in the winks of every being (VII, 57, 15-17). 
Greatly disconcerted at the discomfiture of Satrughna 
(VII. 69, 13). When Satrugbna drew out the arrow 
to kill Lavana (VII. 69, 16-19) greatly perturbed, 

approached Brahman (VII. 69, 20-21). Their fear having 
been set at rest by Brahman (VII. 69, 23-29) returned to 
witness the struggle (VII. 69, 29-30). On the destruction 
of Lavana (VII. 69, 36) breathed freely (VII, 69, 39). 
Approached Satrugbna ready to grant boons (VII. 70, 1-3). 
Disappeared after granting him favors (VII. 70, 6-7). 
Congratulating Rama on the death of Sambuka, offered him 
boons (VII. 76, 5-8). In reply to Rama’s prayer (VII. 76, 
9-12) assured him that the Brahmaoa lad had already got 
back his life, then asked him to accompany them to Agastya’s 
hermitage (VII. 76, 13-18). On being honored by Agasiya 
(VII. 76, 21) retreated to heaven (VII. 76, 22), Express- 
ing their gratitude to Visnu for having suggested the ways 
and means of kihing Vytra (VII. 85, 3-7) accompanied 
Indra to the spot where Vrtra was practising austerities 
(VII. 85, 8-10). Were overcome with fright on seeing 
Vrtra (VII. 85, 12). On the flight of Indra (VII. 85, 
15-16) approached Visnu and requested him to suggest 
an expiatory rite that would purify Indra (VII. 85, 
17-19). Went to Indra’s hiding-place and persuaded 
him to celebrate a Horse Sacrifice (VII. 86, 6-8). In reply 
to Brahma-hatya’s query (VII. 86, 10) asked her to divide 
herself into four parts (VII. 86, 11). Consented to the 
proposal of Brahma-hatya and congratulated Indra on his 
purification (VII. 86, 17-18). rrciftsfrcft Honored Raja Ila 


for fear of incurring his displeasure (VII. 87, 5-6). Came to 
witness the oath-taking ceremony of Sita in Rama’s 
court (VII. 97, 8). Praised Sita when she disappeared 
in the bosom of the Earth (VII. 97, 20-21). Showered 
flowers on Lak?mar,a (VII. 106, 16). Welcomed Laksmana, 
a fourth part of Vi§nu, back to heaven (VII. 106, 18). 
Having learnt the intention of Rama to retire from the 
world, the younger ones came to his court (VII. 108, 19). 
Accompanied Brahman to receive Rama (VII. 110, 3). 
Showered flowers (VII. 110, 6). Paid their respects to 
Vjsnu (VII. 110, 13). 

DEVAMIPA — Son of Ktrti-ratha and father of Vibudha 

(i- 71 , io). 

DEVAYANl $f§r (VII. 58, 7). 

Daughter of U^ana ; the less favoured wife of Yayati. Mother 
of Yadu (VII. 58 , 9-10). Moved at the grief of her child 
remembered her father (VII. 58, 15). On repeated enquiries 
made by her father (VII. 58, 16-18) complained of the 
slights offered her by Yayati (VII. 58, 18-21). 

DEVA-RATA I. — Eldest son of Nimi and ancestor of 
Janaka, with whom was deposited the great bow by the 
gods (I. 66, 8 ; 13). (I. 75, 21). 

DEVA-RATA II.— 1 surfcRT, ; Son of 

Suketu and father of Bj-had-ratha (I. 71, 6). 

DEVAVATl — Daughter of Gramani the Gandharva ; 
WH ^r^TTcTT, 1 Married 

to Sukesa by her father and was happy. In time she gave 
birth to three Raksasa children, Malyavan, Sumali and Mali 
(VII. 5, 2-6). ‘ , , : • - : 

DEVA-VART^INl — Daughter of Bharadvaja, married 
to Vilrava R§i ; gave birth to Kuvera (VII. 3, 3-4). 


DEVA-SAKHAS ; The — A range of hills in the north ; 
the home of the birds ; rich in birds and trees. Sugrfva asked 
Satabala to ransack its caves and fissures in search of 
Sits (IV. 43, 17-18). 

DEVANTAKA — A nephew of Ivumbhakarna who 
mourned the loss of his uncle (VI. 68, 7). On hearing the 
words of Trilira (VI, 69, 1-7) offered to go to the battle-field 
(VI.69,9). ; efkt, 

never 

suffered a defeat, , g'gf'fJUTC'ft, sjsrefwfpr;, 

( VI. 69, 10-14 ). 

Son of Ravana ; went to the battle-field taking leave of 
Ravana (VI. 69,17-19) holding a bar in his band (VI. 69, 31). 
On the death of Narantaka made a rush at Angada bolding 
a bar (VI. 70, 1-3). In the course of the fight lost his 
elephant and when beaten with the tusk by Angada inflicted 
a wound with the bar on his breast (VI. 70,6-19). Fought 
with Hanuman and was killed (VI. 70, 22-25). Accompanied 
Sumal! to the battlefield to fight against the Devas (VII. 
27, 31). 

DAITYAS, The— Followed the course of the Gariga 
(I. 43, 31). Sons of Diti, Resolved to extract the 

nectar by churning the Kjiroda Sea (I. 45, 15-17). The 
poison of Vasuki was potent enough to burn them. 
(I- 45, 20). Did not accept the Apsara, nor the 
Varunt Hence called Asuras (I. 45, 35-38). Fought with 
the Devas for the nectar, allying themselves with the 
Raksasas (I. 45, 40-41). Destroyed by the Devas (1.45, 44). 
Their protection invoked by Kausalya during Rama’s 
exile (11.25, 16). Their destruction at the hands of Indra 
on the occasion of the churning of the Sea referred to 
(11.25, 34). Sons of Diti and Kaiyapa: once the lords of 




on the sea-shore (VI. 5, 2), Matchless fighter ; drank 
nectar with the consent of Brahman (VI, 28, 6-7). 
Fought at the eastern gate under Nfla (VI. 41, 38-39). 

Fought a duel with Asani-Prabha ^VI. 43, 12). Killed him 
(VI. 43, 32-34). At Rama’s desire (VI. 45, 1-3) went 
up to discover the position taken up by Indrajit, but 
failed (VI. 45, 4-5). Repaired to the place where the 
Princes were lying senseless (VI. 46, 3). Wounded by In- 
drajit (VI.46, 18). Crushed to death Narantaka (VI. 58, 20). 
Flung a hill-top at Kumbhakarna which missing him, 
crushed to death many Raksasa warriors and animals (VI. 
67, 9-12). Attacked Atikaya but being defeated had 
to retire (VI. 71, 39-42). Wounded by Indrajit (VI.73, 45). 
Finding Aflgada pressed hard by the Rak$asas, ran to 
his assistance (VI.76, 16). Fought with Yupakja and 
Soniitakja, and killed the latter (VI. 76, 29-33). Fought 
with Kumbha but was badly wounded (VI. 76, 40-41). 
Returned to Kijkindha after being duly honoured by 
Rama (V 1.128,87-88). Created by the gods to help Rama 
(VII.36,47). Greeted and honoured by Rama (VII.39,20). 
Asked by Rama to stay on in the world (VJI.108,33.). 

DANSTRA — A Raksasa chief whose palace was 
visited by Hanuman (V. 6, 24). Hanflman set fire to his 
house (V. 54, 12). ; 

DHANVANTARI— ffi mf rffl , Fur- 
nished with a staff and a water-pot, churned out from 
the sea(I. 45, 31-32). 

DHARMA — His temple at Agastya’s hermitage visited 
by Rama (III. 12, 21). 

DHARMAPALA — A counsellor of Dasaratha (1.7,3). 

DHARMABHRTA — (III. 11, 8). In reply to 
Rama’s enquiries (III. 11, 8) described the history of the 
Pancapsara Lake of the Dandakas (III. 11, 8-19) . 


DHARMA-VARDHANA — A village where Bharata 
arrived after crossing the river Kuti-Kogfhika, on his way 
back from Kekaya (II. 71, 10). 

DHARMARAIjIYA — A town founded by Prince 
Asfirta-rajas,* a son of king Kusa(1.32, 7). 

DHANYA-MALINI — When Slta had unceremoniously 
discarded Ravana’s advances, she offered herself to satisfy 
his lust. Ravana rejected her suit (V. 22, 39*43). Mother 
of Atikaya (VI. 71, 30). 

DHUNDHUMARA— STflsnSTt Son of king Tri4ahku 
and father of Yuvanagva ( I. 70, 24-25 ). The blind, old 
Rsi prayed that his only son who had been killed by 
Dagaratha might repair to the regions inhabited by 
Dhundhumara ( II. 64, 42 ). 

DHOMRA — The lord of the bears. In response to 
Sugriva’s call came with 2000 krors of bears ( IV. 39, 20 ). 
tfbrrsr: (VI. 27, 8 ). Dwelt or. the Rksavan hills 

near the Narmada, with his contingent ( VI. 27, 9 ). Stood 
ready beside Rama with his fierce bear-army. 

(VI. 42, 29). Greeted and honoured by Rama (VII. 39, 21). 

DHUMRA-GIRI, The — Hills lying near the Meru. 
Sugriva asked Hanaman to send for the Vanaras living there 

(IV. 37, 6). 

DHt)MRAK§A — A Rak$asa chief whose palace was 
visited by HanQman (V. 6, 23). In Ravana’s court stood 
ready with his arms to kill Rama etc. (VI. 9, 3). Appointed 
by Ravana to lead a fresh army to the battle-field (VI. 51, 
18-19). Borrowing an army from the officer-in-charge, 
went out to give battle along with a large number of armed 


(*The Calcutta Edition reads Amurta-rajas.) 
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DHRSTI — A courtier of Dasaratba (I. 7, 3). Went out 
to receive Rama on his return home (VI. 127, 11). 


DHAUMYA — A great Rsi of the west who came 
greet Rama on his return home (VII. 1, 4). 


f Raksasas and took the way to the western gate where was 
posted Hanuman. Was perturbed on being assailed by 
various inauspicious signs, still he went on and stood face 
to face before the enemy (VI. 51, 20-36), 

(VI. 52, 1). In the battlefield to instil courage into the 
hearts of his followers mercilessly slaughtered the Vanaras 
(VI. 52, 18). Put to flight the Vanaras with the help of 
his bow and arrows (VI. 52, 25). Left the chariot before 
it was broken to pieces by Hanuman and flung a thorny 
club at his opponent, but ultimately was crushed to death 
by a hill top (VI. 52, 28-37). Son of Sumalr and Ketu- 
matl (VII. 5, 38-39). Accompanied Ravana in his expedition 
against Kuvera (VII. 14, 2). Badly wounded by Mani- 
bhadra in the course of a duel (VII, 15,10-12). Took a 
bath in the Narmada and gathered flowers for Ravana 
(VII. 31, 35 37). 


DHOMRASVA' — Of the reigning house of Visala. Son 
of Sucandra and father of Srnjaya (I. 47, 14). 


DHRTARASTRI— A daughter of Tamra and KaSyapa 
(III. 14, 17-18). Mother of the geese and the swans 
(III, 14, 19-20), 


DHRSTA-KETU — fjqiflra;: Son of Sudhrti and father 
of Haryalva (I. 71, 8). 


DHRTI — A minister of Bharata, who was asked to 
accompany his master while he started to pay a visit to 
Rama on the Citra-kuta hills. (II. 93, 25). 
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DHRUVA-SANDHI — One of the sons of Susandhi 
and father of Bharata (I. 70, 26). . 

DHVAJA-GRlVA — A Raksasa chief whose palace 
was visited by H anil man (V. 6, 25). Hanuman set fire to 
' his house (V. 54 f 13), 

NATA— Daughter of Sukl and mother of Vinata 

(III. 14, 20). ^ S/f 

NAN DANA (i) — A messenger sent by Vasi§tha on the 
death of Dasaratha to bring back Bharata from Kekaya 
(II. 68, 5). Reached Raja-grha (II. 70, 1). Well-received by 
the Raja and the prince, approached Bharata and delivered 
Vasistha’s message and handed over the presents to him 
(II. 70, 2-5). Replied to Bharata’s enquiries and requested 
him to start without delay (II. 70, 11-12). 

NAN DANA, The (ii) — 4 The celestial gardens. 20,000 
Apsaras appeared in response to Bharadvaja’s request from the 
Nandanas (II. 91, 45). Destroyed by Ravana ( III. 32, 15; 
VII. 13, 9). Abounding with trees that yield fruits and 
sweet juice throughout the year (III, 73, 7). Kuvera being 
wounded in the duel with Ravana, was taken there for 
treatment (VII. 15, 34). ViA 

NANDIN — 3PT3T3C; Ravana having laughed at him 
for having a face that resembled that of a Vanara, cursed 
him that he would meet his death at the hands 6f 
the Vanaras (V. 50, 2-3). Ravana remembered his curses 
(VI. 60, 11). sfFCTSr:, WR:, 

tfSTg*!, ( VII. 16, 8- 9). Approaching 

Ravana advised him to return forthwith, as traffic across 
the hills had been closed by Siva for all beings (VII. 
16, 9-11 ). Ravana having derided him (VII. 16, 11-14) 
pronounced his curse (VII. 16, 15-21). IftTCT cR: 

(VII. 16, 15). ' 

17 ' ' ‘ 



NANDI-GRAMA— A town where Bharata set up his 
abode during the exile of Rama (1. 1, 39). On his return from 
exile, Rama went there to cast off his matted hair <1.1, 
88-89). Bharata’s residence there foreseen by Valmiki 
(I. 3, 17). Bharata with his court moved there. Situated 
to the east of Ayodhya (II. US, 10). HanumSn went there 
to inform Bharata of Rama’s return home (VI. 125, 28). 

NANDI-VARDHANA— sjJlfrJfT ; Son of Udavasu and 
father of Suketu (I. 71, 5). 

NAM U Cl (;)— A daitya killed by Indra (III. 28, 3). 
With qft (a cuttle fish-bone) (III. 30, 28). His duel with 
Indra referred to (IV. 11, 22 ; VI. 56, 17). Killed by Vi § nu 
because he was an enemy of the gods (VII. 6, 34). 

NAMUCI (ii)— ; A great sage of the south who 
came to greet Rama on his return home (VII. 1, 3). 

NARAKA (i) — Son of K&Syapa and Kalaka (III. 14, 17). 

NARAKA (ii) — A Danava who dwelt in the 

town of Pragjyoti§a on the Varaha hills (IV. 42, 31). 

NARA-VYAGHRAS, The— These were a class of Kiratas. 
tinstT:, HTWhWf:, 

SJfefjSwsnCT:, I Sugriva asked Vinata to go to them 

in search of Sha (IV. 40, 27-29). 

N ARANTAKA— A Raksasa chief whose house was burnt 
down by Hanuman (V. 54, 15). An officer of Prahasta, 
who followed his Lord to the battle-field (VI. 57, 30). 
Slaughtered the Vanara army mercilessly (VI.58,19). Struck 
down by Dvivida (VI. 58, 20). ; Accom- 

panied Ravana to the battle-field driving in a car, holding a 
bow and arrows in his hand (VI. 59, 22). Mourned the loss 
of Kumbhakarna (VI. 69, 7). Offered to go to the battle-field 
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uu nearing me words o i TnjirS (VL 69, 9), 

^ 5 j irraT^jn:^:, wrt<pf^t, 

S^Rfttwt, foa ftfo H fe , never suffered a defeat, 

S^wt^s, ssncf^rrc:, spsisro, ^r^siwt?it, 

! 3[5?»f;, (VI. 69, 10-14). Son of Ravana, started for the 
battle-field asking leave of Ravana ( VI. 69, 17-19 ), 
riding on a swift-going white horse named Uccaih-Srava, 
holding siro and arms in his hands (VI. 69, 29-30). 

Routed the Vanara army with his arms (VI. 69, 66-78). 
Fought a duel with Angada in the course of which lost his 
STO, horse and ultimately his life (VI. 69 , 85 - 94 ). 

NARMADA (i) The— sr|K«Tf^f%cfT, Sugrivai 
asked Angada to go there in search of Slta (IV. 41, 8). 
Described (VII. 31. 19-24). 


NARMADA (ii) — A Gandharvi who married his three 
daughters to Malyavan, Sumali and Mail (VII. 5, 30-32). 


NALA — Constructed a bridge over the channel (1.1, 
80). His construction of the bridge foreseen by Valmlki 
(I. 3, 34). Son of Visvakarman. (I. 17, 12). 

Lord of the Vanaras (I. 17, 33). Accompanied Sugrtva 
to Kiskindba (IV. 13, 4). Laksmana passed by his house 
at Kiskindha (IV. 33, 10). In response to Sugrlva’s call 
joined him with 100 Krors and 100,000 Vanaras- JTsTTcjfcsTt 
(IV- 39, 35-36). SUHR, Favorite son of Visvakar- 

man (VI. 22, 41)- *rtT?srFf: (VI. 22, 42). Samudra having 
suggested his name as the fittest creature alive to prepare 
a bridge across the sea (VI- 22, 41-12) said that as he 
enjoyed the favor of his father Visvakarman, he alone 
was competent to undertake the work (VI. 22, 43*49). 
WPTCiilJ: (VI. 22, 43). Constructed the bridge with the 
help of other Vanaras (VI. 22 , 59). Broke through the 
wails of Lanka (VI. 42. 22). Fought a duel with Ptapatana 



<VI. 43, 13). Took out the eye balls ot 

43> 23). Carefully guarded the Vanara army (VI, 47, 2-4 • 

Did fearful carnage iu the ranks of the Raksasa army ■ ( . 

Attacked Ravana with a huge stone, but disabled 
. by Indrajit (VI. 73, 43). Created 
(VII. 36,48). Greeted and honored 


55, 30-32) 

(VI. 59, 42-43). Wounded 
by the gods to help Rama ! 
by Rama (VII. 39, 20). 

NALA-KUBERA— The dear son of Kuvera. SRTct: *r: 

Made 

advances to Rambha (VII. 26, 32-34). On hearing from 
Rambha that Ravana had raped her on the way, formally 
pronounced a curse on him that in future if he raped an unwill- 
ing party his head would burst into pieces (VII. 26. 40-56). 

NALINI— One of the seven rivers which issuing from 
the Vindu Lake flows to the east (I. 43, 12). 

NAHUSA (i)— Son of Ambarija and father of Yayati 
I 7Q 42 ). The blind, old Rsi prayed that his only son 
who had been shot dead by Dasaratha, might proceed to the 
regions inhabited by Nahu$a (II. 64, 42). 

NAHIJSA (ii)— Son of Ayu. Ruled in heaven during the 
absence of Indra after the destruction of Vrtra. *33*3$* 
(VII. 56, 27-28). 

N AGAS, The —The gods were requested to produce 
sons on Naga girls (I. 17, 5). Produced sons to render 
aid to Visnu-incarnate (I. 17, 9). Being hit hard by the 
tools of Sagara’s sons, wailed aloud (I. 39, 20). Complained 

against Sagara’s sons to Brahman (I. 39, 23-26). Resided 
at the hermitage of Agastya (III. 11, 91). Sons of Suras* 
44 28). Ravana was not destined to die at their 
hands (ill. 32, 18-19). Ravana passed through groves 
frequented by them (III. 35, 14). Dwelt in the Uttara 
Kurus (IV. 43, 49). Haunted the Mahendra hills (V. 1, 6 ). 
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Sang in praise of Hanoman while he was crossing the sea 
(V. 1, 84). Haunted the Mainaka hills (V. 1, 97). Haunted 
the aerial regions (V. 1, 167). Haunted the seas (V. 1, 202). 
Their women folk— (V. 12, 22). 
Were surprised to find Ak§a killed by Hamlman (V. 47, 37). 
Came in a body to witness the duel between Hangman and 
Indrajit (V. 48, 23). Were pleased with the achievements 
of Hanuman in Lanka (V. 54, 46). Haunted the Arista hills 
(V. 56, 36). Left them when they sank under Hanuman’s 
weight (V. 56, 48). Compared to blooming lotuses in the 
sky-sea (V. 57, 1). Went into raptures when Rama killed 
Kumbhakarna (VI. 67, 172). Assembled to witness the 
struggle between Rama and Makaraksa (VI. 79, 25). Pro- 
tected Laksmana when he fought with Indrajit (VI. 90, 63.) 
Came to witness the final struggle between Rama and 
Ravana (VI. 102, 43). Became restless when Rama fought 
with Ravana (VI. 107, 46). Prayed for the safety of the 
cows and BrShmanas on that occassion (VI. 107, 48-49). 
Spent the whole night in witnessing the combat (VI. 107, 65). 
Their girls used to disturb Pulastya by visiting the hermitage 
of Trna-Vindu (VII. 2, 9-12). But made themselves scarce 
when he pronounced a curse on them (VII. 2, 13-14). 
Praised Visnu when he went out to fight against Malyavan 
etc. (VII. 6, 68). Frequented the banks of the Mandakinf 
(VII. 11, 42). Defeated by Ravana (VII. 23, 5). Accom- 
panied Brahman to propitiate Vayu (VII. 35, 64). On the 
destruction of Lavana (VII. 69, 36) breathed freely (VII. 69, 
39 ). Honored Raja Ila for fear of incurring his displeasure 
(VII. 87, 5-6). Came to witness the oath-taking ceremony of 
Stta in Rama's court (VII. 97, 8). Expressed divers feelings 
on the disappearance of Sita (VII. 97, 24-25). Expressed 
ir joy on the return of Visnu (VII. 110, 14). 

NAGA-DATTA— The divine courtesan whose help was 
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prayed for by Bbaradvaja in the matter ot «n«w 
the army of Bharata (H. 91, 1 7). 

NAGA-RAJA— His temple at Agastya’s heraritt 

visited by Rama (Iff* 12, 20). 

NABHAGA — Son of Yayati and father of Aja 

70, 42-43). . . T 

NARADA — In reply to Valmiki’s question (1. i» t 

briefly described the life-history of Rama (I. 1, 6' 1C 

gfsryrac (i. i, n. *** 
(I. 1, 5). fcrelFR*! (I- 1. 6). Honored by Valmlki, depar 

(I. 2, 1-2). JTflgfa: (I. 2, 1). (!• 2 , 2 )- His P ro) 

tion invoked by Kausalya during Rama’s exile (II. 25, 1 
SaDg in the presence of Bharata while he stayed m 
hermitage of Bharadvaja (II. 91, 46). In reply to Ravai 
query (VII. 20, 1-2) persuaded him to fight with Yt 
(VII. 20, 3-17). (VII. 20, 1). JTfT33ITt, 

(VII. 20, 3). In reply to Ravana’s ques; 
(VII. 20, 17-19) directed him to Yama’s capital (VII. 

20-21). ^^(^20,17). 

WK&W (VII. 20, 18). smra, ^ (VH. 20, 
n^r:, fostap, few* V* «****• (Vn - 20> 27) ‘ ° u 

curiosity turned his steps towards Yama s palace ( 
27-32). Calling oil Yama, informed him about the con 
visit of Ravana (VII. 21, 1-7). At the request of : Agas 
narrated the birth-story of Valin and Sugriva (VII. 3 
4-6). Narrated the cause of Stta’s abduction to the asset 
of Devasetc. on the top of the Meru hills (VII. 3) 
5 .7). pimi' (VII. 37(d), 5). (VH- 3, 

7). In reply to Ravana’s enquiries (VII. 37(e), 1-6) 
that he could meet with his match in the Sveta B 
(VII. 37(e), 7-10). In reply to Ravana’s query (V . 
(e) 10-12) said that they had become the denizens o 
1...4 v... (.mi, nf Ksravana (VII. 37(e), 13-17). Ot 



cariosity followed Ravana to the Sveta Dvfpa (VII. 37(e), 
19-20). ^ (VII. 37 (e), 20). 

Wondered at finding Ravana roughly handled by the women 
of the Sveta Dvlpa (VII. 37 (e), 42), Cursed Raja Nrga 
for having neglected to hear his plaint (VII. 53, 16-22). 
Summoned by Rama entered his presence chamber and was 
duly received (VII. 74, 4-5), Hearing out Rama’s version 
(VII. 74, 6-7) said that the Brahmana had come to lose his 
only child because somewhere in his realm a Sudra was 
practising austerities, which he could not do in the Treta 
Age (VII. 74, 7-33). Witnessed the oath-taking ceremony 
of Stta in Rama’s court (VII. 96, 5), 


NIKUMBHA — A minister of Ravana. Hanuman saw 
him standing near Ravana’s throne (V. 49, 11). Hanuman 
set fire to his house (V. 54, 15). sffci Son of 

Kumbbakarna (VI. 8, 19). If permitted, promised to kill 
Rama etc. unaided (VI. 8, 19-21). In Ravana’s court stood 
ready with his arms to kill Rama etc. (VI. 9, 1-6). Fought a 
duel with Nila (VI. 43, 9). Wounded his opponent (VI. 43, 
29-31). ; Accompanied Ravana 

to the battle-field holding a burning in his hand (VI. 59, 
21). Son of Kumbbakarna, sent by Ravaija to carry on 
the fight (VI. 75, 44-46). sffe: (VI. 77, 2). 

(VI. 77, 4). Decked with ornaments— -necklace, bracelets, 
ear-rings and garlands (VI. 77, 5-6). On the death of his 
brother Kumbha advanced to the battle-field brandishing 
a huge that damped the spirit of the Vaoaras (VI, 

77, 1-10). Struck Hanuman with his and wrestled 

with him till killed (VI. 77, 10-24). 
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pdd . visit there and few* Meghan, Sd. performing 
sacrifices (VII. 25, 2-3). 

[DRA— Accompanied Indra to Lanka where he wen 
l Sita with the divine food in accordance wit 
tractions of Brahman (III. 56 (a), 8) °verwhdmad 
iksasas with sleep when requested to do so by Mr: 

3 (a), 9-10). Returned with Indra (HI- 56 (a), -o;- 
IMI-— An ancestor of Janaka and father of Devarata 

8). <pn (1. 66, S). fts Pnjw. 

, aTOtWai^t (I. 71, 3). His son was Mitta 
4) The twelfth son of Raja Iksvaku. ^ 

(VII. 55, 4-5). Founded the town 

antapura. Reduced to a bodiless berng by VabRtha 
ving superseded him in a sacrifice. In retorn reduced 
aa to an immovable being (VII. 55, 4-21). Preservmfi 
dv, the Reis went on conducting the sacnfice (V . 57, 
I ’ In reply to the offer made by the Devas (VII. 57, 
id that he wanted to dwell in the eyes of every being 
57 14). His corpse churned by the Ms for the sake 
on. consentient birth of Mithi or Janaka the Va.deha 
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M's wings, the light of his eyes etc. would be restored amd 
asked him to wait there for the arrival of Rama’s messengers 
whom he could help substantially by directing them to. 
Ravana’s place of refuge (IV. 62, 1-14). flcR^Tsi' 

(IV. 62, 15). ^rsrfls, srfiraW; (V. 63, 10). 

NlSUMBHAKA— An Asura defeated and killed by 
Visnu (VII. 6, 35). 

NI§ADA, The — Killed the male Kraufim (bird) in the 
act of mating (I. 2, 10). Was cursed by Vrilmtki (I. 2, 15). 
Lived by killing all beings (I. 59, 21). - 

nila Son of Agni. 

3T5TOT (I- 17, 13). ff^qrqr 

(!• 17, 33). Accompanied Sugriva to Kiskindha (IV. 13, 4); 
Extracted the arrow from the heart of the dead Valin 
when Tara complained about it (IV. 23, 17-18). 

(IV. 29, 29). Laksmaua passed by his house at Ki§kindha 
( IV. 33, 11 ). Supplied Sugriva with an 

army of 10 crors of Vanaras ( IV. 39, 22 ). Sugriva wanted 
to send him to the South in search of Sita ( IV. 41 , 2 ). 
Placed in charge of the van-guards by Rama ( VI. 4, 9-10 ). 
Led the van as directed (VI. 4, 30 ). of the 

invading army, looked after the discipline of the army, 
(VI. 4, 35). Protected and maintained 
discipline in the ranks of the V&nara army stationed on the 
sea-shore ( VI. 5, 1), Placed in charge of the centre, of the 
invading army ( VL 24, 14). Appointed to lead the attack 
on the eastern gate of Lanka defended by Prahasta 
( VI. 37, 26 ). Fought a duel with Nikumbha ( VI. 43, 9 ). 
Killed the charioteer ( VI. 43, 29-31 ). At the desire of 
Rama ( VI. 45, 1-3 ) went up to discover the position taken 
up by Indrajit, but was foiled (VL 45, 4-5). Repaired to 
the place where Rama and Laksmana were lying senseless 



( VI. 46, 3 ). Wounded by Indrajit ( VI. 46, 18 ). Carefully 
guarded the Vinara army (VI. 47,2-4). Finding Prahasta 
mercilessly killing the Vinaras, advanced towards him 
( VI. 58, 34-35 ). Being pierced with a flight of arrows, 
attacked Prahasta with a huge tree (VI. 58, 38-39). 
Killed the horses yoked to the enemy’s chariot and broke to 
pieces his bow ( VI. 58, 43-44 ). Fought with Prahasta 
till he died ( VI. 58, 45-55 ). Congratulated by Rama and 
Lak?mana ( VI. 58, 59 ), Fought with Ravapa till disabled 
( VI. 59, 70-89 ). t re foi l ( VI. 59, 74 ). ( VI. 

59, 77). (VI. 59, 84). Published Rama’s 

instructions in the ranks of the Vinara army ( VI. 61, 34-36). 
Flung a huge piece of stone at Kumbbakarija ( VI. 67, 22 ). 
Struck with the thigh by Kumbhakaratja ( VI. 67, 28 ). 
Finding Angada hardly pressed, rushed to his assistance 
(VI. 70, 20). Fought with TriairSh (VI. 70, 20-22). 
Fought with and killed Mahodara ( VI. 70, 27-31 ). 
Attacked Atikaya, but being defeated, had to retire ( VI. 71, 
39-42). Wounded by Indrajit (VI. 73, 45). Returned 
home after being duly honored by RSma ( VI. 128, 87-88), 
Created by the gods to help Rama ( VII. 36, 47 ). Greeted 
and honored by Rama (VII. 39, 20 ). 

NRG A — A great king who was reduced to a grass-hopper 
for having neglected to attend to the business of Narada and 
Parvata in the guise of two Brahman a suitors ( VII. 53, 
7-24). Prepared himself for suffering the doom, after 
appointing his son Vasu king and ordering the artists to 
make suitable dwelling-places for him ( VII. 54, 5-19 ). 


NR.SANGU — A great sage of the west who came to 
greet Rama on his return home ( VII. 1, 4 ). 

PANCAJAN A — A Danava killed by Vi?nu on the 
Cakravan hills (IV. 42, 28). 
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PANCAVATl, The— At the request of Rama (III; 13,11) 
Agastya suggested the name of Paficavati where the exiled 
ones could live happily together, fgtp re g fcf K: (III. 

13, 13-22). Rama etc. started (III. 13, 23-25). Rama etc. 
entered the forests along with Jatayu (III. 14, 36). Arrived 
there. *TRI3?II?J^*n^crT (III- 15, 1). q ^ qr gMiWT t (HI. 15, 2), 

PANCAPS ARA, The— A beautiful lake, one yojana in area 
(III. 11, 5). Created by the great sage Mandakarni in 
the Dapdaka forests, under the waters of which he lived 
with his five Apsara wives (III. 11, 11-18). 

PADMA (i) — One of the Nidhis that accompanied Kuvera 
when he went out to fight against Ravana (VII. 15, 16). 
Carried Kuvera to the Nandana when he was hurt 
(VII. 15, 34). ' 

PADMA (ii) — A regional elephant (VII. 31, 36). ife- i 

PADMACALA, The — Hills. Sugriva asked Hanttman 
to send for the Vanaras living there (IV. 37, 4). 

PANASA (i) — In response to Sugnva’s call supplied him 
with 3 Krors of Vanaras. tTffTOfc?: (IV. 39, 21). 

Defended the flank of the invading army during its march 
to the South (VI. 4, 33). Dwelt on the Pariyatra hills, 

Jfsraft frTctf (VI. 26, 38). Broke through the walls 
of Lanka (VI. 42, 22). Set himself up at the eastern gate 
to assist Kumuda (VI. 42, 24). Carefully guarded 
the Vanara army (VI. 47, 2-4). Greeted and honored by 
Rama (VII. 39, 20). 

PANASA (ii) — A Rak$asa follower of Bibhisana who 
assuming the form of a bird spied the defence organisation 
and fighting strength of the Raksasas (VI. 37, 7-19). 

PAMPA, The — A lake on the banks of which Rama form- 
ed an acquaintance with Hanuman (I. 1, 58). . Rama’s visit 
foreseen by Valmiki (I. 3, 21). The Rsis who dwelt there 
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were oppressed by the Rakjasas (III. 6, 17). Crossed by 
Ravana while he returned heme after abducting Slta 
(III. 54, 5). Flowed by the Rsyamuka hills (III. 72, 12). 
SPJP&IT, SfftgSJT, SltNOT (HI- 73, 11). 

«EJTiTfwiTfil?rT Resounding with the coo-ing 
of various water-fowls and abounding with fishes (III. 73, 
12-16). tRwffSf, fer gift, 

(III. 73, 17). Situated at the foot of the 
Rsyamuka hills (III. 73, 31). fst«R*fol (HI- 75, 6). 
tf«R& ^TfcTT, 

Iftsrr, =$Rtprt^iv^ranr, 

acfTfilt JTTSTT^rr^clI^Sl?, 

wwl: cirar, 

srprci?, ift^r^FnfciT, f^rf%«r^#s 

sm^FT^rto' (III. 75, 16-25). (IV. 1, 1). 

(IV. 1, 3). The Scenic beauty of the Pampa 
regions during the spring described by Rama (IV. 1, 3-41 ; 
57-66; 73-94; 99). Situated to the north of the Hills 
(IV. 1, 73). Crossed by Rama (IV. 1, 125). Rama's car 
passed across — (VI. 123, 40-42). 

PARASU-RAMA — His contest with Rama foreseen by 
Vslmiki (I, 3, 12). sftjreing:, ^RTITO^Wr^, WT^:, 
5tw t # sn, (i. 74, 17). znm- 

tew (I. 74, 18). 

^5^5 With the axe resting on the shoulder, 

holding a bright bow in one hand and a sharp arrow in the 
Other. tsfarafTCR, qrFPKt {t 74, 19-20). Accepted 

the formal greeting offered by the Vasistha and other R$is 
and then addressing Rama said that he had come there with 
the other bow, on hearing that Rama had broken the one 
belonging to Siva (I. 74, 23-24 ; 75, 1-4). (I, 74, 

23); SRTtRR, 3TT?R*R: (I. 74, 24). Took no notice of 
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the appeal preferred by Dagaratha (I. 75, 5-10). 

Bfnpjf: (I- 75, 6). 3113: 5 

Gave up the use of arms in accordance with a promise made 
to Indra (I. 75, 7). Retired to the Mahendra Hills after 
making a gift of the universe to Kasyapa (I. 75, 8). 

(I. 75, 9). SJctT^T^L. (f- 75, 10). After narrating the history 
of the two bows, Saivl and Vaisnavl, manufactured by ViSva- 
karman, challenged Rama to fit the arrow on the Vai§navi bow 
which was so long in the keeping of his family (I. 75, 10-28). 
Rama having fulfilled the conditions laid down by him (I. 76, 

I- 10) felt nervous, then implored Rama not to deprive him 
of his freedom of movement. In stead requested him to 
deprive him of the regions earned by him through asceticism, 
adding that he was not ashamed of his defeat at his hands as 
he was the slayer of Madhu and the God of gods (I. 76, 

I I- 20). Thus resigning his control over the different regions, 
retired to the Mahendra hills (I. 76, 22-24). Killed his 
mother with an axe at the desire of his father (II. 21, 33). 

PARUSA — A general of Khara who went to fight with 
Rama (III. 23, 32). W5fT«rg': Attacked Rgma with 

his whole army at the command of Khara (III. 26, 27-28). 

PARJANYA — qfgtW&t ; Produced Sarabha as his 
Vanara child at the desire of Brahman to help Rama (I. 17, 
15). 

PARVATA-A who in reply to Ravana’s queries 

explained the ends of an ascetic, of a hero who had died in 
the battle-field, and of a be? tower of gold ; and therefore told 
Ravana that king Mandhata would shortly satisfy his war- 
thirst ( VII. 23 (c), 1-25 ). Cursed Raja Nrga for having 
neglected to hear his suit ( VIL 53, 16-22* ). Witnessed the 
oath-taking ceremony of Sita in Rama’s court ( VIL 96, 5. ) 

PAHLAVAS, THE — Contingents of— created by § avail, 
the qq w of Vasi^ha, at the latter’s bidding to resist the 



cupidity of Vigvamitra. These destroyed the royal army 
under the very nose of the king. Destroyed by Vigyamitra 
( I. 54, 18-20. ). 

PASCALAS, THE— Vasi§tha’s messengers on their 
way to Kekaya crossed the country ( II. 68, 13 ). 

PANDYA — (i) A country in the south. Sugrlva asked 
Angada to go there in search of Sita ( IV. 41, 12. ). 

(ii) A town in the extreme south situated on the sea- 
coast. warren: ; Sngriva 

sent Angada there in search of Sita ( IV, 41, 18-19 ). 

PARIYATRA, THE — A range of hills submerged in 
the western seas. Sugnva asked Susena and others to 
ran-sack the golden peak of these hills, a hundred yojanas in 
extent, in search of STta. At the top there lived 24 krors of 
Gandharvas. Sugriva warned the Vanaras against molesting 
them as well as asked them not to pluck fruits and roots 
as they were their protectors ( IV, 42, 19-24 ), On it 
resided Panasa-the vanara chief ( VI. 26, 38 ). 

PAVANl, THE — one of the seven streams which is- 
suing from the Vindu Lake flows to the east ( I. 43, 12 ). 

PINGALA — A door-keeper of Sfirya (VII. 23 (b), 9). 

PITRS, THE— In compliance with the request made 
by the Devas (I. 49, 5-7) replaced the lost testies of Indra 
by means of those belonging to a ram (I. 49, 8). Since 

then only castrated rams are offered to them (I. 49, 9). 

• Protected Laksmana while he was fighting with Indrajit 
(VI. 90, 63). Appeared before Rama and admonished 
him for ill-treating Sita (VI. 117, 2-9). ) 

Lived on the milk of Surabh'i (Vll. 23, 23). 

PITR-LOKA, THE — Situated next to the Rsabha hills 
in the south, The chief-town of Yuma ; JcHTOffci: j 

Sugriva asked the Vanara chiefs whom he sent to the south 








that whoever came there to see him would become at once 
pregnant (VII. 2, 5-13). At the request of Trnabmdu (VII. 
2, 24-26) married his daughter (VII. 2, 27). Pleased with 
bis wife (VII. 2, 28-29) promised her a son, VigravH by 
name, who would become as qualified as himself (V II. 2, 29- 
31). On the birth of his grand-son named him VaiSravana, 
knowing that he was destined to become the Lord of Wealth 
(VII. 3, 6-8). Established peace between Havana and 
Mandhata by acting as the mediator (VII. 23 (c*. 55 56). 
ngpgffe, &S* (VII. 33, 2-3). On 

hearing the captivity of Rfivana paid a visit to Mahi?mati 
(VII. 33, 1-4). In reply to Arjuna’s enquiry (VII. 33, 12) 
requested him to release his grand-son, Havana (VII. 33, 
13-16). Returned to Brabma-Loka (VII. 33, 20). Came to 
seeBudha while he was consulting his friends with regard 
to lla (VII. 90, 9). Witnessed the oath-taking ceremony 

of Sita at Rama’s court (VII. 96, 3). 

PUL\HA — A Prajapati who came after Praceta (HI. 

• * pQ LINDAS, The — A country in the north wherp Sngnva 

sent Satavali to look about for Sita (IV. 43, ID- 

PULOM A — The Danava father of Saci. Killed by 
Indra for giving permission to Anuhiada to abduct Saci (IV 
39 6-7). Abducted Jayanta while he was defeated b] 

Megbanada <#fcR(VH. 28, 19-20). 

PUSKARA— ViSvamitra retired there to practis- 
austerities (I. 61, 4). Raja Ambartsa broke his journey ther 
(I. 62, 1). Sunah-sepa saw ViSvSmitra there and melted hi 
-heart '(I- 62, 6-7). ViSvamitra practised austerities there fc 
'■V thousand years more (1.62,28). Menaka came to tak 
-her bath there when ViSvamitra accosted her (I. 63, 4). 

pU§KALA — Son of Bharata, (VII. 100, 16, 

! Consecrated by Rama (VII. 100, 19). Accompanied tl 
invading army to Kekaya (VII. 100, 20). 
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PU§KALAVATA — A town in Gandhara founded by 
Bharata. Described (VII. 101, 10-15). 

PU§PAKA, The — The aerial car in which Rama travel- 
led to Ayodhya from Lanka (I. 1, 86), Went to Nandi-grama 
carrying Rama etc. (I. 1, 88). Foreseen by Valmiki (I, 3, 30). 
Rama’s visit foreseen (I. 3, 37). Formerly the property of 
Kuvera, captured by Ravana; (III. 32,14-15). 

Flew through the air (III. 48, 6). , 

(HI. 55, 30). Hanuman saw it lodged in 
the garage — inlaid' with different kinds of multi-coloured 
jewels, and painted with different colours, looking bright 
on account of the precious stones, loftier than the loftiest of 
the houses. Decorated with paintings and inlaid works (V. 

7, 7-15). , Its windows were made of molten 

gold (V. 8, 1). Represented the climax of Visva-Karman’s 
creative genius, could pass through the aerial regions (V. 8, 

2). ?ro:^n?TsrmTTSf?ErrflTcr^ , 

(V. 8, 4). JTRcrgwmfrrR^ (V. 8, 5). (V. 

8, .6). Carried through the aerial regions by thousands of 

night-wandering ghosts ( aggppgT: ) wearing ear-rings, with 
huge and steady eyes and great speed (V. 8, 7-8). ViSva 
Karman built it for the use of Brahman, Kuvera obtained it 
from him as a mark of favour ; Ravana captured it for his 
own use from the last (V. 9, 11-12). Pillars made of gold 
and silver, decorated with the picture of deer, furnished with 
spacious rooms, a golden stair-case and beautiful platforms. 
The latticed windows were decorated with gold and crystals, 
and the platforms with sapphires and emeralds, dotted with 
all sorts of precious stones, annointed with red sandal paste. 
Hanuman got into it and smelt the various foods and drinks 
placed there (V. 9, 11-19). Described (VI. 121, 23-29). 
Drawn by swans (VI. 122, 26). In obedience to 

the command of Rama flew through the aerial region (VI j 

19 
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J23, l). Returned to Kuvera by Rama (VI. 127, 61-62). 
Appropriated by R*«oa on the defeat of ^era ; deso^d 
(VII. 15 35-40). Became unsteady on reaching i>v«a 
Dvlpa, hence Ravana sent it back (VII. 37 (e), 23-27). At 
the desire of Kuvera, approached Rama and o ffered its 
services to him (VII. 41, 2-10). W*** 

(VII. 41, 10). Dismissed by Rama (VII. 41, 11-15). Went 
away (VII. 41, 15-16). Remembered by Rama, made its 
appearance at once (V II. 75, 5-7). 

PUSPITAKAS, The— Situated at the distance of a 
hundred yojanas from Lanka in the midst of the Southern 

seas. * 

Its peaks touch the sky. On one of its gilded peaks there 

rests the sun. Invisible to the eyes of the ungrateful, the 
merciless and the atheist. Sugrlva asked Angada to search 
the hills carefully after bowing to them (IV. 41, 28-31). 

PUSPOTKATA — Daughter of Sumalin and Ketumati 

(VII. 5, 38-40). 

PURU the favorite son of Yayati & Sarmi$th5 

(VII. 58, 10-11). In reply to his father’s wish (VII. 59, 6) 
gladly consented to take over his infirmity (VII. 59, 7). In 
accordance with his father’s promise (VII. 59, 12) was 
Crowned King (VII. 59, 17), and ruled over Kali (VII. 59, 

ig\ TT5?rfiras!srt (VII. 59, 17). ST&5 WfcITfcP, HlTOITt 
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lace 6l the earth ( I, 36, 16 ), Cursed by Uma by virtue of 
which she became the wife of many ( I. 36, 23-24 ). 60,000 
sons of Sagara directed to institute a thorough search for 
the missing horse all over the earth. (I- 39, 14). 

Being hard hit by the adamentine tools of Sagara’s 
sons complained bitterly (1. 39,19), Consort of Vi§nu 
( I. 40, 2 ). Called on by Kaikeyl to witness the oath taken 
by Dasaratha ( II. 11, 13-16 ). Her protection invoked by 
KausalyS during Rama’s sojourn ( II, 25, 13 ). 

( III. 64, 27 ). sPTcf: TTIcTT, 

Earth-quakes referred to ( III. 66, 9 ). Moved at the prayer 
of Sita ( VII. 97, 13-16 ) appeared in Rama’s court, seated 
on a beautiful throne, borne by the Nagas, from out of the 
Earth, then vanished along with Sita ( VII. 97, 17-20 ). 
Accompanied Rama on the occasion of his Great Renuncia- 
tion ( VII. 109, 6 ). 

PRTHU — -Son of Anarayya and father of Trsanku 
( I. 70, 24 ). 

PRTHUGRlVA — A general of Khara who went to 
fight with Rama ( III. 23,32 ). Attacked 

Rama with his whole army at the command of Khara 
( III. 26, 27-28 ). 

PRAGHASA — A general of Ravana who at the desire of 
his master ( V. 46, 1-17. ) fought a duel with HanQman and 
was disabled ( V. 46, 33-37 ). Fought a duel with Sugriva 
( VI. 43,10. ). Killed by Sugriva ( VI. 43, 25. ). Son of 
Sumalin and Ketumatl ( VII. 5, 38-40. ). 

PRAGHASA — A Rakgasi guard of Sita who threatened 
to devour her because of her refusal to become the wife of 
Ravana ( V. 24, 41-43. ). 

PRACETA — a Prajapati who came after Ahgira 
(III. 14,-8. ) 



■PRAJANGHA— (i) A Vanara chief who harried on the 
invading army to the south ( VI. 4, 36. ), Fought at the 
western gate under Hanuman ( VI. 41, 40-41. ). Greeted 
and honored by Rama (VII. 39, 22.). 

PRAJANGHA (ii) — A Rak$asa chief who fought a 
duel with Sampati (VI. 43, 7). Wounded his opponent with 
three arrowshots ( VI. 43, 20 ). Asked by Havana to 
accompany Kumbha and Nikumbha to the battle-field 
(VI. 75, 47). Finding Angada roughly handling SonifcSk?a 
(VI. 76, 4-11), rushed to his assistance (VI. 76, 12). 
Fought with Angada in the company of Yopaksa and 
Sonitaksa (VI, 76, 14-15). Killed, by Angada in a duel 
(VI. 76, 18 - 27 ). Uuncle to Yupak$a (VI. 76, 28). 
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PRAMATHA A general of Du$aria who went to fight 
with Rama (III. 23, 33). (III. 26, 18). 

(III. 26, 17). Attacked Rama with a battle-axe on the 
death of Du$ana (III. 26, 18-19). Overwhelmed by Rama 
with a shower of arrows (III. 26, 21). 

PRAMATHl — A Vanara general who joined the 
expeditionary force organised by Rama. Dwelt on the 
IMrablja and Mandara hills near the Gatiga. A terror to 
the elephants since the old enmity between the elephants 
and the Vanaras. Leader of 100,000,000 Vanaras. 

(VI. 27, 25-32). Killed the draught horses of Indrajit and 
demolished his chariot (VI. 89, 48-51). 

PRAMUC1 A great Rsi of the south who came to 
greet Rama on his return home (VII. 1, 3). 

PRAMODANA.— Consulted by Budha with 
regard to Ua (VII. 90, 5). 

PRAYAGA Rama guessed that he was near Prayaga 
(II. 54, 5). Situated on the confluence of the Gahga and 
Yamuna where lived the Rsi, Bharadvaja (II. 54 , 8). 
Bharata with his army arrived at the outlying forests of 
Prayaga after crossing the Ganga and before proceeding to 
BharadvSja’s hermitage left his army there (II. 89, 21-22). 

PRASUSRUKA — Son of Manu and father of Amba- 
r!§a (I. 70, 41). 

PRASABHA — A Vanara chief who set himself up at 
the eastern gate to assist Kumuda (VI. 42, 24). 

PRASTHALA — A country in the north to which 
Sugrlva sent Satabala in search of Slta (IV. 43, 11). 

PRASRAVAI4A, THE — Name of a hill rich in streams 
(III. 30, 21). After the abduction of Sita, asked by Rama 
if he had seen her. Cursed and threaten d when kept quiet 
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(III. 64, 29-35). Rama and Laksmana retired^ there after 
the coronation of Sugrtva ( IV. 27, 1 )• 

felt fa:, 

frntfl: fa*. 

(IV. 27, 2-3). The natural beauty of the hill described by 
Rama (IV. 27, 7-25). Proposed to spend the 4 months of 
the rainy season there : situated as it was near the town of 
of Kiskindha (IV. 27, 25-26). ^ < IV - 27,29). 

Also known as the Malyavan Hills (IV. 28,1). Rama and 
Lak§mana waited for a month more for the return of messen- 
gers (IV. 45, 3-4). The disappointed Vanaras returned 
there after a month in accordance with Sugnva’s instruc- 
tions. (IV. 47,6). 

PRAHASTA — A Raksasa chief whose palace was 
visited by Hanuman (V. 6,17). Hanuman found him waiting 
near Rsvana’s throne. HFSTcft^r: (V. 49,11). At the desire 
of Ravana enquired of Hanuman about the reason ot his 
visit there and whence he had come (V. 50, 7-12). HanomSn 
set fire to his mansion (V. 54,8). S£gp Assured 

Ravana that he could annihilate all the Vanaras on the face 
of the earth (VI. 8, 1-5). At Ravana’s court stood ready 
with his arms to kill Rama etc. (VI. 9,3). Bowed down 
to Ravana in the court and was offered a seat (VI. 11,28). 
In accordance with the desire of Ravana (VI. 12, 1-2) made 
arrangements for guarding the town strictly and reported the 
fact to the king (VI. 12, 3-5). n#mcWr (VI. 12,3). 

(VI. 12,6). In reply to Bibhfeana’s proposal (VI. 
14, 1-6) thought that they had no reason to fear Rama 
(VI. 14, 7-8). Defeated Manibhadra on the Kailasa hills 
(VI. 19,11)- Placed in charge of the eastern town-gate 
(VI. 36,17). (VI. 57,4). (VI. 57, 12). 

In reply to Ravana’s offer (VI. 57, 1-11), said that he knew 
it from before that if Ravana refused to give back Slta, war 
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would break out. Still to pay off his debts to him agreed to 
lay clown his life. So saying ordered the officers-in-charge to 
supply him with an army (VI. 57, 12-19). H*s3?Tc!lprfr^r: 
(VI. 57,10). When the army was ready took leave of Ravana 
and set out for the eastern gate driving in a beautiful chariot 
in the rear of the army and accompanied by his four officers 
(VI. 57,24-32). When the battle commenced, drove into the 
heart of the Vanara army to court dtstuction (VI. 57,i0-44). 

(VI. 58,2). (VI. 58,3). Leader 

of a third of the Raksasa army of Ravana ; 

(VI.58,4). tfforqTTSfJir: (VI. 58,5). Wrought 
havoc in the ranks of the Vanara army (VI. 58,24). Finding 
Nila advancing towards him received him with a shower of 
of arrows (VI. 58. 35-37). srffeRT gjgi (VI. 58,36). Being 
struck with a tree pierced Nila with more arrows (VI. 58, 
39-40). Being deprived of his horses and the bow leapt on 
the giound holding a club and fought a hand-to-hand fight 
with Nila till crushed to death with a stone (VI. 58, 45-55). 
Son of Sumalin and Ketumati (VII. 5, 38-39). Accompanied 
Sumalin to congratulate Ravana (VII. 11, 2-3). Finding a 
favourable opportunity incited Ravana to re-occupy Lanka 
for the Raksasas by ousting Kuvera (VII. 11, 13-19). In 
compliance with the request of Ravana (VII. 11, 19-25), 
went to Lanka and requested Kuvera to give back the pro- 
perty of the Raksasas to Ravana (VII. 11, 25-29). Informed 
Ravana about the evacuation of Lanka by Kuvera (VII. 11, 
45-46). Accompanied Ravana in his expedition against 
Kuvera (VII. 14, 1-2). Killed a thousand Yaksas (VII. 15,7). 
Took to flight while fighting with Anarapya (VII. 19,19), 
In obedience to Ravana’s order (VII. 32 (a), 4-5), entered 
the house in question till in the seventh court he came 
across a shining figure who laughed aloud ; reported the 
matter accordingly to Ravana (VII. 23 (a), 5-9). Carried 


Ravaoa’s message (VII. 23 (b), 7-8), to SQrya’s door- 
keepers (VII. 23 (b), g-10). Attacked by Mandhata, deli- 
vered a counter-attack (VII. 23 (c), 34-35). In the Soma 
Loka complained against the burning-cold rays of the Moon 
and wanted to return (VII. 23 (d), 18-19). Accompanied 
Sumalin to the battle-field to fight against the Devas (VII.27, 
28). Took a bath in the Narmada and then gathered flowers 
for Ravaoa (VII. 31, 34-37). Massacred the ^ enemy merci- 
lessly (VII. 32,36). Fought a duel with Arjuna and was 
struck down with a club (VII. 32, 42-47). 

PRAHASA — A minister of Varuna who in reply to 
Ravana’s repeated enquiries (VII. 23, 49) stated that his 
master had gone to Brahma-Loka to attend a music party 
(VII. 23, 49-51). 

PRAHRADA— A Daitya chief, son of Hiranya-Kalipu. 
His quarrel with his father referred to (VII. 23 (a), 66 67). 

PRAHETI — A Raksasa chief of the first creation, 

Retired from the world to the forest (VII. 4, 14-15). 

PRAG-VATA — a town situated on the Gang! where 
Bharat crossed the river (II. 71, 9-10). 

PRAGJYOTISA — A town made of gold, situated on 
the Varaha hills in the mid-ocean. Sugriva asked Susena 
to go there in search of Sita (IV. 42, 31). 

PRAJAPATYA MAN, THE— Appeared in the flames 
of the Putresti sacrifice celebrated by DaSaratha (I. 16, 11). 
His appearance described (I. 16, 12-14). Held in his hands 
a gold cup containing rice cooked in milk (I. 16, 15). 

Introducing himself to DaSaratha, gave the cup containing 
that divine food and instructed the king to offer it to his 
favorite wives (I. 16, 18-20). Disappeared (I. 16, 24). 

PRAUSTHA-PADA — One of the Nidhis who accom- 
panied Kuvera to fight against Ravana (VII. 15, 16). 

(To be continued-) 
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Ill— AN INDEX TO THE SAHARA 

BY THE LATE COL. 0. A. JACOB. 

( Cont. from Vol. VII, p. ISO. ) 

“ cTf 647. 

“cPjjTOT a (T S-2. 6. 1. 1.), 232, 667. 

the ‘extension* of something once done to many 
just as the light of one lamp benefits many, 661. 

661—2. 

“er*mff5n|$T etc.” 571. 

Tk fsmk etc.”, 195, 199. 

“eWTTf^rra^U: ssrig *5Tf’\ 589. 

“cPEft sftcTf 1 39, 145. 

419, 421. 

“cf^^5Jcr^T3tig5?T3n!”,— 71, 73, 683. 

“cff ^gS^mT^PIcrT^S— 265 (T B. 3. 6. 6. 3.) 

“?Tf SfT rccTT etc.”, 415. 

“ctTfft 619. 

cTT^, 651 — 2. (Madhava and others read cnwfttyf ui 
Sutra X. 8. 50). 

etc.”, 726. 

SflRfNrasrfftg;:, 525. 

“cfra? *nmw: qfcsrft”,— 446 (Apast XXIII. 5. 7. 
is some kind of garment. See Eggeling’s note on 
Satap. V. 3. 5. 20. In Sahara the reading is ?n*af, 
and so too Madhava and the V ritti ; but Garbe gives 
it as above). 

fftsratt ft 128. 
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“ftgSct sprafof”, 446, 799. 

“fciswir^w^ gr ra lw; ’j^srmniTf”, 468 (Cf A past, 

24 , 13 , 10 ) 

“ftrsr: 496. 

“(^rts^fsra# »n*nfh ^Tfci’s 107, ill. 
cftshrEli qrT;, 412. 

“l$T %T 416 (Apast xiii. 5,11, and 

Satap. iv. 3. 4. 15 — ‘May the all-knowing Tutba 
distribute >ou’, Eggeling). 

“gftsftift' etc.”, 138, 148 (J[i. V. viii. 17. 8. 

fndra...t>as£ in his bulk, strong in his neck , Griffith.) 
g*T ffFJfOT, (See Apast Sr. viii. 8. 12. 13. and ‘srTWTT 
etc.’, below; 37, 39. 

grar, a strophe consisting of three verses,-—! 95, 472, 
527. 

“rjcfcr Sfsrt SlTJRW(|Wfe 498. 

i one who receives J (See Mann viii. 210 and 
Biihler’s note), 418. 

“3P 86, 140, 145. 

‘yfaf spgj? ^srsfo^etc.’’, 676, 678. 
iNf ft $T3Ff 339. 

I5PTT3TORI(,— 7, 8. 

ill tftl qrsftw «T massr etc., 285. 

‘ It !=r swtli”, 80i. 

“Irtr^g! fa w q %re a c T:33n^’, 316. 

“^rftr^rrerT %fcrr ^ffrrar: etc.”,— 543. 
‘‘^T^fsnnsr^^WTT 3% ; etc.”, 97. TS. 2. 5. 7. 1. 

• u fsr; fiTWJTTil”, 161, 163, 492—3 ; 859 (with 

the addition of 3tTfcr«?TcffC5H?TR() 

“fsrtsfosrfe”, 790. 
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lS ftrfcIT ”, . 743-4. 

“ fsrf^frrSfJT; etc,” 98,542 (cf. Ap a3 t-xxii. 6'c*) 

“ fsrfg^qraraRt”, 542—3. 

feg ^rTT 95, 99 (with ftrafilcPsr:) 

“ faj r fc pS 1—769. 

t! srtf% f I etc”, 453, 489, 

“sftpqftgh^etc”, 146, 

“ Star , TS.2.5.5.2), 289. 

“ ^Tt 595^ Sift weria etc” 14 (Apast Sr. viii 1. 11) 

“#^Ta#IT^#^T«afa” Apast xx. 8.4.),— 136. 

“ a^nasqr, 136. 

“ ^nas«n?n Qgspgvfc «nrcr?», 348. 

“ ^SfT^RTt, N. of certain cakes offered with mantra of 
same nnme at Citturmasyn sacrifices, — 627. 

55Tf^(in sutra) —585. 

“ 3?r|t *rs#” 583. 

SsrsrHr, N. of a ceremony, — (Apast. xxi. 14), 517, 52-(> 
sqT^qBf;, cakes offered to Rudra Tryarabaka, 124-5. 

“ 5?TPW%3 g^tino: etc”, 126. 

“?$ SP* mSl vfrmx etc”, 468 (RV. VI. 1- 1 ; TB. 
3. 6. 10. 1, “Thou, first inventor of this prayer, 0 
Agni”, Griffith. This is the jRfaTJPsr) 

“csrffcrsrai ^sqf ( see Ksty. Sr. i. 81, 

and Apast 1. 15. 12. = ‘having the cavity 

on the bark-seed ( a ladle )’. In the Apast. pass- 
age it occurs as c^Tt^T which the com. explains by 

<trraf),— 1 18. 

“approaching stealthily’ ( M. W. ). Sahara explains 
it by ^TJTfcf,— 153. 

“tSFCT 31 HSI etc”, 151—8. ' 
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mm wftr\-792 ( Ry. viii. li. 1. ‘Thou, Agni, 
art guard of sacred rites,’ Griffith ) 

wrfr”, 591. 

ffw, defined as and = m ‘(? ) 413 . 

“ffw grt* !gfoat»> { 349. 

“^•fensT^ffJT^rT ^T^rarfe”, 351. 

“cTfe% <n$ sj;f*rraT^rfo”, 763. 

0-21—3. 

^J%»T ( gives no idem of the ),— 301. 

??jtT srSr^r 'water 241. 

^r, ‘giving’ ( M. W. )— in ^^>,— 642 . 

fci im steT drafter: etc, ”-450, 542. 

mmvcti ( A past . 19. 21. 

14. 15 ), 89, 381. 

336. 

sfite— H6, 636. 

sTfteSclTq^, 332. 
sitet”, 758. 

“f5T^JTMT«rf <stewT 130, 140, 164, 172 454 
662 , 670 , 672 , 694 , 702 , 708 . ' 

'Wmaiftgi etc.-, 275. For see figgeling ? yoh 

iii, p. xxvi. 

etc.-, 733. 

“^ar ^m^^nfhr etc.” (gioka), 470. 

^rfUrfw^, 116—7 

^Rjgw, relating to the R. V. as consisting of 10 mnndalas 
106 , 115, 572. " . 

I^T 444 (cf. Apast xxi. 18. 1.) 

‘the appointed way’— death, 370, 392. 

306—7. 
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%arf% ie& stt 742, 744. 

“#§KW?frfWclT Sg^HT: etc.”,- 34 9. 

?>%cT^cr 5 748. 

“^fatTO etc.”, 564. 

mvS <m$t etc.”, 534. 

?r ^rf?r *r sj|rfo * tRfct”, 630. 

%%: t^rr; f 557. 

“I^T*T 3^rf|s5f etc.”, 206 (Rv. ix. 107 . 6 . 

Milking the heavenly udder for dear meath etc.”, 
Griffith). 

“fJOT^sr srsfa” (?), 77. 

£!SRT*? (opp. to yRT^m), 396—7. 

58. 

ft sri^<wrai tgsrffer, 468. 

^cIT, of secondary importance in a yaga, 85 ; the fruit 
comes from the yaga, not from the devata, 86, 87, 
4 37—1 16 ; but see 305 ; def. on 464—5 ; indis- 
pensable to yaga, 651. 

545. 

,^#sr sraprf q* s^fq^T etc., 221. 

twf «nn^rafni(nd etc., 803. 

^q^rrt ^rafqcrs^T ^rafqcTsq? etc., 71. 

JT^rqf sligrtrr:, 877. 

(in the sentence ‘g-fqrft STT OcTT^ Isp^-nfa sisrqt- 
*6^ etc. 5 ) It is thus explained by Sahara : — 
Wr^SFTJf:, cRTOT STT^crm^f’ 

^WI»TT ?M:— 641— 2. ‘ 

“ksmmKfe® sr^ etc.’ 5 , 166, 789, 853, (TS. 1. 8 
7.2.) 

*%WR?rqHT^”, Sat. i. 4. 2. 17. Bring hither the 
butter drinking gods, 473. 
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etc.”, 604. 

“^CTT.’’, a mantra used when crossing a stream, — 
792, (VS. viii. 26 etc.) 

^RT, dissection, instruction, — 300. 

|$f stsfftwftrog ( ), 75. 

“%sm !*p«pihr sqpm etc/’,— 172 (TS. 2. 6. 7. 4. Apast 
3. 2. 8.) 

“fssrr: za mgm mzmtfrt” (TB. 3. 6. 6. if 

Ait. B. ii. 6), 267. 

‘‘snRFjfsfR 16, 45. Of. TS. 2. 1. 4, 7. 

‘‘snjnsfoRT etc., 379. 

“S^TWTfF^fil^fa *8T”,— 583. 

“s$t*.ih5r(r zimm 5Rn^”, 41. 

“5T5P&^ro etc.”, 778, TS. 5. 4. 8. 2. 

ST^lfH ^STfa”, 854. 

“ g T Wf#S^ l*TT sfcp”, 66, 352, 374, 877. 

“sr^a#r st^rm^T ureter”, 97. 

(cf. Apast, 24. 4. 4.), 95. 

5P?^tTOW,— 64, 66—7. 

“STwii *sRfe” (TS. 5. 1. 4. l), 863. 

“srwri *rpr#wif t**w*T,~-i 1 1 . 

“3*Rf Smwqfa etc.”, 64, 78 (TS. vii. 4. 9.) 

“srflsn: <PWRT 3rfw^Wiy**P’, 452. 

fi^c *m*r ),— 838. 

fipw, a sacrifice performed for two, 356, 359. 

“fetpfrqf ,— 485. 

IPR ( in sutra ),— 361. 

“t q feg gar ra f fatrawfofofr fr*, 495, 497. 

4 33 ^ror m&BK ^ t sranqra* w 5 122. ■ 

«TO?:, ‘details’, ‘particulars ( of rites )’, 129, 135, 300, 
the whole body of details, 300, 


nism ( opp. to ), 396, 

q pwfrww i. expressive of 'SIR and —379. 

‘‘strwrofe fsijfft etc”, 171—2 ( V- S- i« 20 )• 
‘‘snwmnfe”, 789. 

?r gTOR Jjltg; etc”. 513, 515—6. 

-trafe 

f^RR, a subordinate, 49. 

Tjft gfr u i iilq . (according to the sutra vritti , this has refer- 
ence to the injunction gjT^er f* *n$cr ), 494. 
is not only a cow hut also the female of other 
animals, e. g. 5153^5 = a mare, — 58. . „ 

the largest of the 3 sacrificial ladles, Garbe — 650 

% 3nroto(at 414 ( TS. 

2. 2. 6. a. ) 

434. 

srftrcr SR?Tg_ etc,” 183, 185, 222, 435 (See 

Tandya viii 6. 9.) 

! 5T smasuis*” (TS.5.4.3.2),— 625— v 

^ ft staffer, 737. 

si sr strati 647 • 

5f ^ ftl^ET f^PRTfTCT^rffg, 105. 

5| 53 r ^crf^trari etc, 26. 

si %i^%5T 800. 

5T 3^? (cf 

g *r*T?3T trft^ii^etc”, 493. 
sr^tT^ 5f ^rt”, 623. 

5fc^T5fH% f#i; etc,” — 204 (R. V. vii. 32. 23. ’None 
other like to thee, of the earth or other heavens etc,* 
Griffith. Apast, Sr. xvii. 8. 4) 
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“ * sprSt”, -8741 

*1 sisr% a^TT^etc, (see RY. vi. 48. 1 and Tandya viii.6,5Y 
187. ; 

*T war: qnm JRgjfSgr etc.,— 236, 

“ 5T JltenT^Tton^etc/’,— 562. : ' : ■ ■ 4 ; ;Yr - 

“ * WWT 51 facff etc/’, — £35, 254. ' ' . ; 

“ ^raiKjnr 5®rrvrr*# — 880. 

“ *pt i%f f% sr^tfsr etc.”,— loi. 

“ «W *wraif si^mn: etc.”,— 801 (TB. 1. 6. 3. 3.) 

“ «w Jrarewwrerfo 385. 

“sr srarfR ”,—46. 

* *T ^^1 g&n3i?qra: trernffetr^:” (So the 
ancient f f %m;re ),— 456. 

“ ST i%6T Wflfiras^ ”,—621, 627. 

“ ST |c# JWTSWfe etc.”, 197; 528 ( with 3TWR% ) 

“ H I fQ3«raidfc etc.”,— 204. 

“ 51 |sg|| 3rTt|f| ^rtrgrqfsfr etc. » —42-3. 

“ ?! I ^Tfl ufo”, 178. (R. v. X. 95. 15 . 

‘With women there can bo no lasting friendships’ 

Griffith.) 

“ *T lr^3# 5TW QVfrgitenS: ” — 4.45. 

51 SNfenjftRpiT,— 621. 

“ 51 *1$ Wffi TTfa etc. ”,—882. 

“ 5i w=srsr ^Tfir tp# sr ”,—637. 

* fl ^rarw5c^5u ?nlr mfe,—Go7. 

51 fk t^rrt ^1, 553. 

51 fk wi^' «n ***** ^rercgffcr (?),— 

801. 

nwrrs^t%^ ¥j#%, — 2. 

5i f| ^mrs^reft j?t# 634. 
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n mr nnwrr,—iii. 

n k difficult to assign a 
meaning to this the context which requires that it 
should be some time at which elephants are known to 
do something or other- perhaps to their trumpeting 
at feeding time ? 8 TV-'; ” 

“ *rT^PCT% 24. 

*n*rr^r^fg (See vdi. 1 ,- 750 , 78 <). 
u wMns’—m 0, 025. 

602. 

“ (TS. 0.2. 3.2) 606-7. 

“ etc. ■>’ (,-f- a past, v iii 7. 

HTRlIw,— 122. 1 / ), 3S. 

“ ^st^wr iItkt ”,—164. 

“ *n*tf fwhprT ” (Suiriti), — 114. 

“ * ”,— —648 (TS. 2.5.5. 1 ). 

“ *TT#n *ifsr e tc.’%— 691 . 

Erafe* N. of a class of sacrifices (so Garbe, see Am, 
xxii. 1.2, and xxiv. 4.6),— 78. 

the Vedas or a duotaiioh ■«« -w*. 


summing up or conclusion in a s- 
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“ fowr ’’,—875. 

“ waster wfsrffiar ”,—342. (Cf. 

Apast. Sr. xiii. 17.5,6)°. 

tea?* (v"Sr) ,— ‘sucking’, — 342. . : ! 

“ 'raider — 41 (see tejfwwr in voli.,) ' 

f^f’7,— -166, 170—1. . 

“ Pi^ci JTg^rmFFSrr^kr^ fqgr^f etc (Ts. 2.5.11.1) 

—434. 

“ teiiten sgfesrsf; srarcf% ”,—674. 

-828-9. : : 

^^rar, ‘ scrapings from a pan ’,—37 (Apast Sr. viii. 

7.14). 

“ *M* -- 366. 

“ *rteiTg imwiil iragtesngf snrc?afer ”,—748 (Ts. 

vi. 1.3.8. See above, ^ ^ 1 # etc.) 

“ ^TT etc. ”,—124. ' ■ V ;:rv 8' 

“ Mk wter etc. ” (Rv. viii. 97.12),— 202. 

“ »i&roi »,— 322. 2^- j#?; 

frl fifo,— 670. 1 

“ 1^3 ^ smT^jafTJff trRffl etc. ”, (cf. Ts. 1.8. 9.1) — 
222, 435-(§h 3 fcn) 

“ 'sns sftgfarp^ ’’—6 1 5. 

“ ^ ” (cf Apast xvi. 33.3), 

-—375. 

“ ”,—435. 

one who lives by cutting wood (?),— 350. 

“ <rsjerrte ^wffsr *Nrcter*’V— 14. ’ 

832, 834. ' 

“ *T3pC$Jt ”,—492. ; : . 

w «wsr WIST ”,— 595. -x: A ;.: ■ 

“ ^ WSTOafcrfai ^fWc^RT: » (TB. 3.12.9.8),— 208. 



srfsrtr^ ^trf^r ”, — 626. 
<pror sr^FTflr etc.”. 


“ 'T^srei 2TTP5^I etc. ”, (TS. vi. 2. 5. 3 
(as distinguished from g f lfrlffif ) 
“ ”,—488. 

“ ^nffl^frcPHTTf ”,—488, 499. 
the highest number, — 411. 
hire wager, — 848-9, 352-3. 
'rfcarsrr, offence censure, blame, (See E 



:m — 293. 727. 


n, 622. See JPrabhakara Mlmamsa, pp. 237- 
8. Jha renders it “partial rejection”. 

‘exclusion’ (in contra, to prohibition),— 

624, 629, 631. 

“ ^%5TT^sr^etc.”,— 849. i 

“ etc,— 351, 539. 

’TSHST^,— 375, 774. 

296. 

<J§^(in Sutra),— 709, 711, 784. 
tltto,— 617. 
qnsmv,— 121. 

‘daily wages’ ( =| rupee ? ) (See Mababhasya 
]. 3. 72),— 413. ” " . 

one who receives a fourth (See Manu viii. 210 
and Biihler’s note), — 418. 

‘confused’ (?),— 4. ^ ; 

54, 55. ' - [ i 

|tw,— 1 22. ■ 

tnfipK, relating to the $gsi — 101, 103. 

“ qraffR: *FC*5RrT’’,— 861 (ftv. 1. 3. 10). 

“ P^Rllf+lWiraPd ”,—443 (ftF%*rr=a flute. See 
Apast 21. 17. 16). 

fosasr, a bundle of grass etc. (as in g-^tfa s ari: etc. See 
Vedic Index),— 336. 

“ etc. ”,—348 (TS. 1 . 8. 5. 1). 

m— 684. ' 

“ ftrs^rifa ItcfF fnf& 5«S?iq( ”, — 56. 

fas ^stW,— 191, 830. 

(Apast. 3. 9. 11. etc),— 127. 

“ 2^ etc. ” (Sloka),— 452. 



Sfcsron,— 117/. 

“ 122. 

^ s#r?fi& <mr^ir etc.,— 103. 

“ ^*ffwf%ref?S5 l^t!iwf%rw?r: ”,—40. 

“ <jgf§t I ’OTSSrC etc. ”,—543. 

“ f ^qnro rwt ”,—740, 818. 

“ tjTTT&jfftrswTTjJ etc.”,— 822 (TS. 1. 1.2.2. with sparry 
“ 3T fsiflsrg etc. ”,—855. 

“ STUFT?I: ”,—719. 

“ <gRr§l ^TFfT etc. ”,—120, 630, 

(in Sutra), — 567 , 615 . 

“ y KUff ft *R# ”,—462. 

“ ^rfr5^n5^rraT^3T% 473-4, 476, 568 (TS. vi. I 

' ■ ' ' ,., n. 6 

fg, in Sutras vii. 3 . 35. 36 , is not but 3gJ^s 

fg 3JW#S, a special kind of Agnistoma,— 355, 357-8. 
trgFfi *Jg srafer, — 35 (See Apast, S'v. xxii. 15. 5 ] 
” (Apast. xvii. 12 . 10 ),— 50, 51, 11 1. 

“ $pit ^r g^ i%T i gt ^wo*. ”,—546 (c£ TS. vii. 2. 6. 2), 
ri . l| g| ”,—45 (cf. Apast-xxiii. 3. 9 

“ W ”, — 533 (Apast. xxi. 8.8.12 
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“ ”,—703. 

“ etc. ”,— 694, 701, 720, 779. 

“ 32»f?lSR3jtfr ” (Mahabbasya 3,. 1. 67; 

VRrt 2),- 676-7. 

smrsi ( = «r^r anw *r:),— 205, 207 , 210-n. 

“ um^im ”,—63. ;; 

“ ststrofar wtot 652. 

“ Hawftfl p re a g etc. ”, (TS. 6. 3. 11. 5)— 391. 

“ snn<rM ?n^r tnrotT ”,-~(TS. 2 . 

>; ; ' 1. 1. 4},— 629. 

stSIT^fw ‘the heart of P.’ is a Saraan sang over the 
completed altar (Egg : index to vol. v, and S'Stap 
ix. 1. 2. 40), — 26. ;:■■■: 

*tnrf?t” — 26-7. (cf. Apast. xvii-12. 11). 
smiTWT,— 132, 134. ; >y ; 

“ SRjftfTT: etc ”,—152. 

“ elrfe ”,—334. ; : ' . 

0 * 8 , (in Sutras),— 509, 511, 513, 732, 746 (See Index 

to Jhfi). 

“ S*fcra?«IT ^tri smf% ”,—591. 
stfererfBRSr, to kindle again,— 874. 

HrSfT*3f%, close contact, — 85, 93. 

“srehftj ^T«RT trfennfe: ”, — 536. (Mahabhasya 1. 1.7 
vol. ii ParibhSsa cvii ) 

srefftrsrac. (in Sutra), a lamp placed in one part of a 
room gives light to all seated there, — 696. 

StRItt ^cR5£T ^RWT»fscqTiTW^^q( —797, 799. 
Sfc£sj l ( and stf^S ), ‘a direct injunction ( in contradis- 
; tinction to an 620, 622. 

SWtSfer?^ (in Sutra), an illustration of subsidiaries which 
have to be repeated with an offering, — 164. J 



“ rnt^ $**51 ”, — 7, 56, 57, 74, 83 (TS. 2. 

3. 2. 3; A past. xix. 21. 10) 

SRPT^raWj* — tiUo-4. 

n^rasf ^,*-296, 431, 472, 520. 

“ s^T 3 unf¥i^^iT^ra^rcn ?ra: wri frggwl etc. , 663 , 
“ Sf^raJ=mr ^flpgf ”,—724. (snracgs: ‘ strong » 
and also ‘aged’) 

“ 5t%RT3lT etc. ” (Rv. iii. 26. 1),— 161. 

“ SB?raT «ng ^tgcft?! (TB. 3. 66. 2) 275-6, 
sref* r, (Jha, p. 241), -661, 797. 

“ 3$ frar?^”,— 846. 
sr$_ ( ad i ),— 841. 

sreiT^Tsifa 470. 

sPMfJ^r^r:,— 640. 

“ SfSl ’Tfaft* ^Irf?r gtft&nRqt” (cf A past. xiii. 17. 

1),— 764-6. 

“ sn^rr^% ?TOffI^etc. ” ( first pada of sloka defining 

srfsr^r ), — n. 

nr?nRre, (so too the ^jfrT, but Madhava ntimn%:, 
and the tgtfteT reads st*TTOT%K),— 203, 205-20S, 211. 
“ amraftl f«r^rRtsrR?rfe ”—49. Sahara says, this is a 
name given to the garhapatya by a former aearya, 
stRT^cf, a Garhapatya fire mainlained during a longer 
period of time (MW ), — 807, 

“ sisntresf ^ ^ fira^fete. ”,—87, 328. 

“ StparT^T JOctf^rsm; etc. ” (cf Apast, xix. 21 

1),— 303, 327, 337, 343. . 

“ SfTtp m etc. ”, — 524. 

*f srER^SFf *pr: i Siler: etc. » (See TS. vii. 6. 

- I 11. 3),— 499. 

ft »v— 340. 
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STdrtwi;,— 63. 

STTH, ‘obtained’-from a rule, valid (opp. to — 620. 

arfn, holding good (of a rule), validity,— 620—1. 

“ ”,— 24 . 

5. 5. with isife.'fbf »g) 

“ StR^TStort » (Apast-21. 5. 2),— 95. 

5 . 

(the gift) bestowed upon, or belonging to, the 
an assistant to the ritvik,— 354. 

“ ST ^*TT ¥PC5T ”, — 180-1, 250 (Ait. Br. ii. 6; Apast. 

vii. 15. 8). 

“ riMI $*f etc. ”,—462 (Rv. x. 2. 1, where 

the reading is ftrntl “Gladden the yearning 

gods, 0 thou most youthful etc.”) 

“ srmfa etc. ”,—261 [TS. vi. 6. 5. 1, 

which reads (with MSdhava) 

“ etc. ”,—249 (Apast. ii. 3. 11). 

“ gwgqrsfrwrf forfe 131. 

“ at%cfTWIT5^P^g^^m^^cr ”, — 131, 222. In the 
Vedic Index this is called Plaksa prasravana in 
accordance with Tandya xxv. 10. 16, and is said 
to be ‘the 3ST. of a locality 44 days journey from 
the spot where the Sarasvati disappears' ! The 
meaning with I have given is Garbe’s. M. W. 

“ STTS3SRH3R!!, N. of place where the Sarasvati rises (See 
Vedic Index), — 360. 

“ 5ng um etc.”,— 360 (Apast. Sr. xxiii.) 

(To be continued.) 
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IV.-HARISVAMl—THE COMMENTATOR OF 
THE SaTAPATHA BRAHMANA— AND THE 
DATE OF SEAN DASY AMI— THE COM- 
MENTATOR OF THE RGrVEDA. 

By Mangal deva Shastri. 

Harisvam?, the commentator of the Satapatha 
Brahmana, is an important ancient author. His commentary, 
in extracts, on Kansas I (from the fourth Brahmaiia of the 
seventh Adhyaya as far as the end) and XIII of the 
Satapatha Brahmana was edited by weber as early as 1849. 
Pandita Satyavrata Ssmasram?, in his edition of the same 
Brahmana, which unfortunately still remains unfinished, 
edited Harisvami’s commentary, in full, on the above- 
mentioned portion of Kanda I. A reference to the intro- 
ductions of these two editions shows that, according to the 
information of these two scholars, no complete Ms. of the 
commentary of Haris vami was to be found anywhere. The 
only portions of this commentary which were known to 
exist in Ms.-libraries consisted of the commentary on kandas 
I (only on the final portion referred to above), II, VII and 
XIII. As far as my present knowledge, in this connection, 
goes, I cannot add any new information to the above, ex- 
cepting of coarse that which is given below and which is 
mainly the basis of this paper. This, together with a few 
references to him by other authors as Karka and Deva 
Yajnika, is almost all that we so far have known regarding 
Harisvamf. It was a pity that no further definite informa- 
tion was available regarding this important author who is 
quoted by as old an author as Karka (cp, his commentary 
on Katyayaoa Srauta Sutra VIII, 181). 



Sanskrit Library, Benares, a complete ms. - 

below as the Benares Ms.) of Harisvamfs commentary on 
the whole of the first Kanda of the Satapatha Brahmana, 
which is unique in more than one way. So far I have no 
information of any other complete Ms. of the commentary on 
the first Kanda. Not only its introductory stanzas give us 
some very important information regarding this another, its 
concluding portion, which is somewhat different from that 
of the other so-far-known Mss. of the first Kanda, is also 
of the highest importance, giving as it does the definite date 
when the commentary was composed. Let us first consider 
these portions of the Ms. 





sfenft mimt W?rrcr 11 a 11 C Sid) 

It is clear from this introduction that Harisvami was 
a pupil of Skandasvami, the famous commentator of the 
Rgveda and the Nirukta. As regards Paksilasvami, “the 
famous writer on (or teacher of) Pada and Vakya (i.e,, 
Vyakarana and Mlmaxhsa)”, who was the grandfather 
(on the father’s or mother’s side, it is not clear) of 
Nagasvami, the father of Harisvami, as yet nothing 
is known. Apparently he is different from Vatsyayana, 
the commentator of the Nyayasutras, who is also referred 
to by this very name by Vacaspati MiSra in the beginning 
of his Nyays-varttika-tatparyatika, because he is not 
so far known to have written anything on Vyakararia and 
Mimathsa. As regards Naga-svam} and Guha-svami, I have 
not even come across these names, so far, anywhere else. 

The concluding portion of the Ms. is as follows : 

Fol. 208 : sftsrremf #^5rT^R: ^ 
stow i 

spsra qrasrwra sofecTt fawclTO: II * li 

This is followed by the scribe’s words : — 


I (Sic). 



The one important point m wnico mis conciuumg 
portion differs from that of the other Mss. is the stanza 
etc. which fixes the date, as already 

stated, of the composition of the commentary. According 
to it the work was composed when 3740 years of the Kali 
era had passed. The present Kali era being 5031, the 
work was composed 1291 years before, i.e„ about 639 A.D. 

The date evidently coincides with the reign of Haisha. 
If so, who was the Vikrama or Vikramarka (cp. the ending 
of the commentary on Kao<ja I m Samasrami s edition) who 
is spoken of above as srafsSRW “d fecftto and whose 
m fog Harisvami claims to be? No Vikrama reigning 
at Avanti about this time is known to historians. If there 
is no mistake in the above date, we can meet this difficulty 

bv the assumption that some subordinate king of Avanti is 

here referred to by the name or title of Vikrama or 
Vikramarka. The general opinion of historians is that 
about this time Avanti was a part of the empire of Harsha ; 

C. V. Vaidya : History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. 
j ' 23-25 and 36. It is just possible that the Vikrama 
referred to by Harisvami was a local king subordinate to 
Harsha. Or, cannot we assume that after the defeat of 
Harsha by Pulakegin II in about 620 A.D. Avanti might 
have passed into the hands of the latter and therefore about 
639 A. I). Vikramaditya I, the son and successor of Pulakeftn 
TT was the governor, though not the king, of Avanti ? 



the end of the 6th century A.D. Thus SkandasvamJ preceded 
Sayan a by about eight centuries. 

But as the stanza is wanting in all the other known 
Mss. of the work, a suspicion, however slight, still remains 
as regards its genuineness. For this reason I thought it 
necessary to examine in detail the Benares Ms. as well as 
the extracts, edited by Weber, of the commentary of 
Harisvamf, and to see how far that independent examination 
corroborated the above date. 

If Harisvami really lived as early as the beginning of 
the seventh century A.D., this examination is important also 
for throwing, by the way, a sidelight on the condition of 
his contemporary literature. 

Before setting out to give briefly the results of this 
examination, it is important to remark that most unfortu- 
nately the Benares Ms. is very very corrupt. There is hardly 
even a line which is free from mistakes, so much so that 
sometimes it is found difficult even to make out the general 
sense of a passage. It being so, it is very likely that I 
might have passed over, without noticing, some important 
quotations from, or references to, other works or authors. 
Moreover, I have not taken any notice of the passages from 
the Brahmaijas or other similarly very ancient works. 

It may also be pointed out here that the author, 
generally speaking, is very indefinite in regard to the 
authorities which he quotes or refers to. Very often he 
introduces a quotation simply by such words as sjjTf, 
encnr 'STTIE, » an<i bis word has a very general 

sense, including as it does works of so diverse a nature as 
the Vijnu-Purana, Katyayana-srauta-sutra, Nirukta, Gita, 
Manu-smj-ti, and the Astadhyayi of Panini. In view of this 
indefiniteness of the author, it is possible that some of the 
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quotations which I have traced to one source may equally 
be traced to other sources. 

Now let us proceed with the examination of the .V 
quotations. The traceable quotations are as follows : — 

I. The following are some of the quotations from the 
Manusmrti: — 

fol. 13 b : 1 

(XII. 94). 

(XII. 96). 

' „ i*sn|r stossk w (=s»i) 


■m (h) sm<tf wf %m 


Sjf&Sjl i$f f^t^I «RKn5f § t 5P 


§ 83 a : ^ arfi^i^nr: i 

' (XL 20}. 

II. The following quotations can be traced to the 

au-purana: — i''L;LvL:iL.L:;L^-';:x v 

fol. 2 b : Sffilft 1 

•; (^) f%sn# $r n , 

(cp. V. Purana, 
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fols. 13 b and 95 a, b ; 

5TTJT ^<T ^ SfcfWT '^cTR? ^ (SfBf&f, fol- 95a) ! 
^TflslR {fif fol. 95 a) cr^rT%T ’ST f*nt# I 

(-^ISJ fsiR??, fol. 95 b) I! (Sic). 

(cp. V. Furana, p. 50). 

fol. 141 a : u;^T ^5[25rgwrt^? I 

stt«t ^ t 

(cp. V. Pur an a, p. 358). 

HI. The Bhagavad-gita is quoted in the following 
cases :— 

fob 23 b : ^cfi^ ¥HSR3RSf ^ 3JR ( =^«TT ) RTHWFjl ^ 1 

(III. 11). 

„ 25 a : $3£fi (=%^r.) | (II. 45). 

„ 172 a : ^I^5T(%) TOR: j (III. 14). 

IV. There are many quotations taken from the Nirukta 

of Yaska. It is not necessary to give them here. But there 
is one quotation (fjfij which is important 

in so far as it is taken from the 12th Varga of the 13th 
Adfayaya which is regarded as the qR%l of the Nirukta 
and as such a later accretion. The quotation shows clearly 
that as early as the 7th century A.D. the qR%|r was 
regarded as a part of the Nirukta. The passage of the 
commentary, which contains that quotation, is as follows : — : 

(fol. 72 b) f^TKtr^3i!r ftl%^g*rqwfSw wwfr ?TcsnJ- 

?p&r?feri 

V. The Srauta-sutra of Katyayana is quoted very 
often. A few of the quotations -are : — 

(fol. 54 a) atf^RTT ^f?T cTT^TT (H. 80), 

(fol. 64 b) ^RTOISTtWI^ (VIII. 37). 

V I. The Mimarhsa-sutras of J aimini are similarly quoted 
here and there. It seems that some of the Sutras as quoted 


by Harisvaml differ in readings from those of other texts, but 
as the Benares Ms. is full of mistakes it is difficult to say 
anything definitely in this respect. For instance the 
quotatiorj (fol. 36b) aq3S 

(«' e ) differs in reading from the other texts; 
cp. Mimaihsa-sfltras III. 8, 9 and 10. 

VII. There is one quotation [|&T(;) gfcHgrrenisr tprehrsf 
fol. 23a] which, though slightly different from the 

commonljr accepted reading (fN^T^nfclSPITi 

I 1. 39) is, I think, taken from the Nyaya-sutras of 

Gautamaj. 

VIII On fol. 91b, the Ms. has the passage : (sic) 
srrfi5 STfW* 1 The quotation 

seems to have been taken from the Li nganu^asan a-sutras 
attached to the Paninian grammar, though the present reading 
of the Sujra (cp. No. 46) in that work is : ^jgig fefqf =3r !• 

IX. Quotations from the AstSdhyayi of Panini, 
Dhatupanha and Varttika-patha are frequently found in the 
commentary. The Unadi-satras also are quoted sometimes. 
They neejd not be given here in detail. But it is important 
to make a few observations in this connection. 

Firs|: of all let us take the Dhatupatha. There are 
plenty of quotations from this work. Almost in all cases the 
Dhatus are given with their Anubandhas and meaning, 
and together with their connected Dhatus, i. e., exactly in 
the same way as they are read in the present Dhatupatha. 
A few examples are : - v 

(f. 24a), <p: srk (f. 44b) 

(f. 29a), 3PJ cttffe ^ (f. 82a). 

Cp. also pr m ^ (f. 48a) and safe *T% 

(f- 170a), instead of which the Siddhanta-kaumudl 
reads pr jpi and 5lflt Ufa respectively. 



( its ) 

In connection with the quotations from the Varttikapatha 
it is worth noticing that the reading of some of the Varttikas 
does not quite agree with that of the KaSika ; e. go 

fol, 30a : I (cp. 

Kadika on II. 4, 34) ; 

fol. 40b : <5cfartf%SIT^ (cp. KSSika on 

II, 3, 18) ; 

fol. 60b : dTO ^JTT^rT 

erg® 5T ^wr^^cn?£i^srgff 

(sic, cp. KaSika on VIII. 1, 12) ; 
fol. 61a : ifcfit%r SR3T SSnf^T 3T R4K3R cfar (sic). 

It is noteworthy that this last Varttika does not occur 
at all in the Kagika ; cp. Ka&ka and Sabda-kaustubha on 
III. 2, 3. 

fol. 180b : SRR^nflt^ SCRRqRJ^ (cp- KasikS on III 3, 147). 

Besides this, there are some occasional observations or 
remarks of the author on grammatical points, which do not 
quite agree with the KaSika. Some instances are : 

fesrRp* srRRfrrRt $T*nlrareT( w )m%j 

) RT I (fol. 42a) ; 

i 

^RfiremT^ i^m^sjRTf^cr - 

(sic, fol. 46b) ; 

'JofjITH: ^OT um: I 3 srt 
?r%R.sr&f ?% h ** snsrif^Pi gamrep?»Jr 

'jpfmdl 5PPN er&T c>% {**«, fol. 154b ; cp? 

Kasika on IV. 2, 21) ; 

UTTOTS^t ’IfW’RR: | RT I 

®rq^i cfo sraPtren (fol. 154b ; cp. Kasika on 

III. 1, 122) | 


( 180 ) 

’mm ’ll SmWWT 1 (fol. 158b). 

Both the above facts are, I think, enough to show that 
the author did not utilise the KaSika Vrtti which was 
composed about 650 A. D. ; cf. Systems of Sanskrit Grammar 
by Dr. Belvaikar, p. 35. 

In this connection it is also worth noticing that a few 
passages occurring in the commentary, which look like 
Varttikas, are not to be found either in the MahSbhasya or 
in the KaSika. Whether they are taken from some other 
source or are Harisvamfs own observations, in the form of 
Varttikas, it is difficult to ascertain. For instance, cf. 

*i fcr ^ fRr 

I (**«•» fol. 52b) ; 

Sltri^ qx^flcf: (Panini V. 4, 140) 

?TgggTgpjllgi 1 

(fol. 147a). 

X. There is one quotation from the Vakyapadiya. 
The passage which contains that quotation is as follows : — 

(Text : ?o%r WT %% StWWfe ) Commentary : 

wrfsrasreT sags* %% *r<# suffer 

^ 3tTcT fkmz %xW$i I Wti l cTR^ | 

5ran^s^sfTtr^cfci: sneiRrra i 

I 

*T?T XStT ^ SJcIRT igSRT 5T 5R&T I 

^ {5m§r u j 

1 ?r^IT5T ^WRfTrffiT SJRiTtf: ...Sl^g 

f%^5Wilsx afsRT BTg: i 

(sic., fol. 95). 

According to I-tsing Bhartrhari, the author of the 
' Vakyapadiya, was a contemporary of Jayaditya, one of the 


authors of the KaSika. Of these two, according to the same 
authority, the former died in 650 A. D. and the latter, 
about A. D. 660. This coupled with the fact that the 
lia^ika mentions the Vakyapadfya by name on IV.. 3, 83 
is enough to show that the composition of the Vakyapadfya 
must have preceded the former by many years. I think 
the Vakyapadfya was composed either by the end of the 
sixth century or by the beginning of the seventh century 
A. D. at the latest. In view of all this the above quotation 
from the Vakyapadfya is very significant. Besides, the 
manner in which Harisvamt introduces the quotation at the 
end of the discussion and by the word shows that 

he regarded the source of the quotation as the latest and 
the most recent authority on the topic. 

Apart from these traceable quotations, some of the 
important quotations which I could not trace to their sources 
are as follows ; 

1. nfctsTW srsn 3 

=sr 1 

^sotTsr fsrf^T 1 

BfogrsjfrK I (Sic, fol. 3 a) 

0$ qeraR^TO[3fen$$r l (fol. 5“). 

In connection with this quotation it is noteworthy that 
the stanza etc. is quoted in the Savara-bha§ya 

on II. 1, 33 and is there referred to a Vrttikara. 


( 182 ) 

Cp. Also Savara-bhasya on II. 1, 32 for ST^rf etc. 
mentioned above. In this connection, cp. also Sugruta (VI. 65), 
Caraka (VIII, 12), Brhaddevata (I, 35-59) and the Artha^as- 
tra of Kaufilya (the last section). It is evident that the 
above quotation is from a very old authority. 

2. On fol- 8b occurs : — 

hi* qrref ftranrf wm i 

(sic). 

3. On fol. 10a occurs : — 

nwr & vronifaft i (»fc). 

4. On fol. 32b occurs : — 

sprogira*. l 

5. On fol. 35a is quoted : — 

6. On fol. 63b is given 

erqjfaf .RIOT: &W. I 

In spite of the fact, already noticed, that the author 
is, generally speaking, very indefinite in specifying the 
sources of his quotations, he sometimes mentions his 
authorities. The important authorities which I could 
notice are as follows : — 

( of Panini), 

(of Vyakarana, cp. fol. 5a), or 

fol. Hai, 

(=sEI??IFPr. ), (=5Sfta$?f of Katyayana), 

( C P- fol. 172a), <*ra%ETt (cp. fol. 
84b), cp. fol. 59b ), ?rr|c!T: (»tc ; cp. ct^et- 

Rtf 3TJ., fol. 15 Ob). 

A few times some <nf4f>n are referred to by the 
author. The manner in which they are referred to evidently 
shows that they are different from the traditional Naiyayikas. 




i Bey seem to represent a school of Vedic interpreters, 
who apparently used to give, more or less like the 
Aryasamajists of to-day, rationalistic or naturalistic 
explanations of Vedic texts. The following passages will 
make this clear : — 

Fol. 30b : ef f|rf%sr: | 5TIgi: snf^T- 

etc. (sic). 

Fol. 38a: qqft grr 3TR i gT&ggggr TO !. 

Fol. 66b : fip:* tj^TSOT ffct I ^TTOTS^ltSWT I 
SISTOT^Tf[TOcTOi%fcI HTfe^y: 1. 

Fol 125 : «r^rt fwsrprrsrtr^i^miT^^^T l ... 

mfes^TO i g m- f%TOB3; to i ?tto fe^JTCTOwmijq; 1 

’Circqipnq&ni' i. 

Fol. 150b : SlftfT: m? tw?fT TO?TTc*rg- 

TOR??I tot TT 3IT fflr i. 

As there is no evidence of the existence of any school 
of this sort after the 7th century A* D. it seems reasonable 
to assume that this sort of school must have existed 
before that time and must have come into existence as the 
result of the effoits of the believers in the Vedic tradition to 
refute the objections of the Bauddhas and Jainas. That a 
school of this sort did actually exist about that time can 
be inferred from the following passages of Rumania. 

^TOi5R^ ft g^TcrNr 11 

ST^ohr ft tftmvIT #T^ ^raiTO^cTT I 
OTnfenrad w4^ «RSf. TOT II 

OwtasifTO, p. 4). 

On this Parthasarathi Misra says: — jffffT^TT ft W^fTOTft" 
iT^T^^ffcTT etc, 


tf^KTrarfa ^hK% §r©ra?fqg & fkg: i 
etc. ( cS^=rifi% p- 85). 

The fact that Harisvamf refers to the views of the 
Tarkikas somewhat approvingly, without in any way 
criticising them, clearly shows that he lived before 
Rumania who did not tolerate their views. 

This is all that 1 could gather from a cursory examina- 
tion of the most corrupt, though very important, Benares 
Ms.* and the extracts edited by Weber. Unfortunately 
I had no access to the Mss. of any other Kanda. But I 
think it is enough to prove the authenticity of the stanza 
which assigns the composition of the work to 6o9 A. D. 

Before finishing this paper it would not be out of 
place to give here a few passages from the commentary which 
might throw some light on the locality etc. of the author. 

They are : — 

Fol. 56b : 3nsfecrf»?SWT....4 etc. 

Fol. 76b : 5R3 rfcT | I am told 

that this word is still used in Rajputana. 

Fol. 105a. srrafgi 

<re?f 1 .... ^ frrcf|jTsi$T {sni^r » 

•T ^FRirs: 1 «Tf l 

\ . W. : V ■'■,■■■■ 1 v v v;. /':!■" . ' :• ; ■ VV : Vi::.: 

A comparison of these passages with the stanza 

vmn fjlcwrme Jftto n 

already^ quoted, shows that the auther was very likely a 
native of Pushkar near Ajmer. 

. *The fac similes of the first and last fols. of the Benares 
Jds. will be given in the next issue of these “Studies”, 


V.— MYSTICISM IN VEDA. 

, By Gopxnate Kavxbaj. ■ 

Thanks to the enviable zeal and industry of Western 
Orientalists our Vedic studies have acquired a great impetus. 
Since the laudable efforts of Max Mailer and other pioneer 
workers in the field of Vedic researches, the bibliography of 
Vedic publications within easy reach of us all has been 
gaining in strength. As the works are becoming available 
attempts are being made to interpret the contents of the 
literature in a way consonant with the high esteem in which 
it has been held. Several schools of Vedic exegesis are 
already in existence and more are expected to appear as 
our studies are progressing. 

And in India too we know of different schools of Vedic 
.interpretation. A cursory glance at the Nirukta will suffice 
to show that before the days of Yaska there were several 
lines of thinkers whose interpretation of the Vedic mantras 
was divergent. 

This shows that the true import of the Vedas was 
always considered to be very difficult of realisation. That 
mere book-knowledge did not contribute in any real way 
to a proper understanding of the Vedas goes without saying. 
It has always been recognised that there is a secret or hidden 
sense in the Veda, which does not reveal Itself to a super- 
ficial observer. To admit this is to admit that there Is 
mysticism in the Veda. ' 

But what is the true conception of the Veda ? It is well 
known that the study of the Veda is forbidden to any but 
the so-called twice-born, which implies that without proper 
initiation it Is held to be absolutely impossible to find access 

24 ... I; f! 1 1§ ■■ i 


its secrets. The so-called ceremony of Upanayana or G&yatil 
Drk?a is in fact an initiatory process which leads to personal 
regeneration, of course in a spiritual sense, without which 
competence to be in touch with higher truths can never arise. 
The Grhya Sutras or Dharma Sutras will afford us little 
assistance in understanding the secret of Uparsayana, for 
the rituals represent only the formal expression of the inner 
secret. 

The function of the Acharya in Dlk$I is that of a 
father, viz. to procreate. In other words, U panayana marks 
that occult process whereby a spiritual being, centred in the 
consciousness of its own spirituality, throws out n portion 
of its own spiritual energy into the womb as it were of the 
Inner Life or Lingadeha of the Neophyte. This initiates 
the working of that conversion which ends in the formation 
of a spiritual entity out of the person of the individual 
initiated. The infusion of spiritual energy is effected 
through the medium of sacred sound. The immediate 
result of the action is the rousing of the navel centre into 
activity, which in subsequent literature is graphically 
described as the “unloosening or snapping of the knot in 
the navel region.” As soon as this dormant centre becomes 
energised the spiritual potentialities of the people find a scope 
for development. The gradual evolution of these powers, 
latent in every man and unknown to and unrecognised by 
him till they are called forth from the depths of his being 
by the vivifying contact of the Master’s Energy, corresponds 
in a sense to the embryonic development of the physical 
body. The end of this evolutionary process represents the 
perfection of the spiritualisation already set in. it is in this 
way that the spiritual body, as distinguished from the 
corruptible or natural body, of a man is formed. As soon 
..as this is complete the man is termed a Brahmana in the 
proper sense of the term. 



The well-known couplet, 

sg£: *=N«KTCTf fen 3^ I 
grprrfa argiq: 11 

recounts the four stages in a Brahman a’s life. It is stated 
that physical birth, from the spiritual point of view, marks 
the lowest state which corresponds to a Sudra. It is a state 
in which access to the true Vedic culture is out of the question. 
Even if the birth is frqm Brahmana parents, there is very 
little difference. For the son of a Brahmana is as far from 
being entitled to Vedic lore as the son of a Sfldra, the only 
difference being, of course theoretically, that there is what is 
philosophically known as inherent potentiality 
in the former, whereas there exists no such quality in the 
latter. And the potentiality itself is a congenial virtue, 
derived from hereditary transmission even from a remote 
distance in the line. The word Samskara in the line stands 
for the Upanayana or Initiation which confers second birth 
and is akin in this sense to the regeneration of the Christian 
Gnostics consequent on the action of baptismal Grace. 
“Dvija” therefore is one who is born anew, viz as clothed in 
a spiritual body or body of light and knowledge. In the 
mystic phraseology of the \ edic literature the entire process 
of spiritualisation, that is of the formation of the body of light, 
is covered by Svadhyaya representing in the words of the 
couplet the stage of a Vipra. Svadhyaya in the inner sense 
does not mean, as it is supposed to mean, the reading of 
sacred scriptures. This meaning, which is the only one 
known to the layman, is really a corollary of the original 
and truer meaning of the term. It is not the propei place to 



The gabda, which the pupil receives from the Master, 
nay, which is invoked from his own person under the 
influence of the Master, is really an outer vesture of the Inner 
Light (vrifftC 91#) which is of the nature of Subtle Sound 
This subtle sound manifests itself as buddhi 
or j iiana after which desire arises and the mind is actuated. 
The mind hitherto at rest begins to move or stir and ^the 
result is the rousing of the dormant fire in the bodj 
The action of the fire thus brought into play originates a 
corresponding movement of the prim a within the body which 
tends to assume an upward flow. This is the so-called 
opening of ^ the navel lotus. The roused vitality gets up 
from the navel, strikes against the brain and comes down, in the 
course of which it is struck by a second flow of the same vital 
current roused from the navel. This produces what is known 
as an audible sound. The point is that VSyu or PrSfia becomes 
the home as it were of the Inner Organ and is permeated by 
the properties of the latter. Being influenced by heat it 
begins to expand itself, in the course of which it opens up 
all its knots by means of the various Srutis and manifests 
the Varnas. The subtle sound within is associated with 
degrees of light. Its form, which is unique and indivisible, is 
reflected in the physical and manifested sound described 
above. From what has been said above it is evident that 
the entire process of the manifestation of the inner sound is 
identical with the gradual clarification of knowledge. Thus 
Svadhyaya represents the Vipra stage. When this stage reaches 
its perfection one is said to be on the verge of illumination, 
which is the characteristic of a Brahmana par excellence. 
The absolute knowledge of Truth or Para Brahma can never 
dawn on the soul which has not undertaken an earlier stage 
of purification with the currents of Sat da Brahman aj|f) 
set flowing after the inner ducts have been cleansed and the 
Master has opened the psychic centres through Upanayana. 



thus understood, Veda is the only way to knowledge or 
self-realisation, without which the bonds of the soul cannot 
be snapped asunder : cl^ ( 

I + + +’3*rraren+ + * H Whatever else is 
recognised as a means is in fact only an aspect of, or an 
ancillary to, the Veda. 

(To he continued} 




A BRIEF HISTORY 


duty of these beings to carry the mystic tut— a oasKet 01 
rushes containing round or oval cakes with a hole m the 
middle-representing the female energy while the priests bore 
the sacred bull representing masculine virility. 

T he Hebrews of old, we are reliably informed, vied 
with one another in consecrating effiminate priests and 
trained dogs in honor of the great God baal-peor. They sold 
themselves to the vo'aries of the God and were expected to 
deposit upon His altars the wages of their prostitution. After 
the codification of woses’ Laws which were mainly hygienic, 
their office was taken up by the consecrated women called 
Ked«»choth« who prostituted themselves for the benefit of 
the altar. These women, we are told, did not reside within 
the confines of the temple, but they lived under variegated 
tents at the approaches to the temple, and used to burn per- 
fumes, sell philtres and play music These women, we are 
elsewhere told, were mostly foreigner. 

In ancient Greece also, it was customary to consecrati* 
courtesans in honor of the Love-ladv Venus, and Strabo 
declares that Corinth was the centre of the cult, where one 
could find thousands of women attendants ready to sell theif 
bodies for the benefit of the temple. Xenophon before M 
set out to compete for the Olympic games, is said to have- 
promised to consecrate fifty hetaerai provided the Goddess 
granted him victory. The great legislator Solon is credited 5 
with having founded a great Dieterion or “House of prostitu- 
tion” for the benefit of the state in imitation of temple 
prostitution.* . 

Pagan Rome had her vestal virgins, but be it said to 
thei credit of that Imperial City, these women were never 
regarded as temple prostitutes. Probably her children had 






had too many indulgences to practise at the public fetes held 
in honor of Lupa and of Flora to leave any energy to carry 
desecration into the precincts of their time-honored fire- 
temple. Recruited at the age of ten at the most, these 
girls were expected to observe very strictly the vow of 
chastity and its breach was punished by burial alive. King 
Tarquin is said to have fixed their number at six ; one more 
•was, however, added to their number during the last years 
of the pagan period, They had to serve a period of thirty 
years. During these years, besides tending the sacred fire, 
they had to- bring water from the sacred spring of Egeria 
used for the ceremonial sweeping and sprinkling of the 
aedes Vestae , offer sacrifices and daily prayers for the welfare 
of the state, and guard the seven sacred objects on which 
the stability ofjthe Roman power was supposed to depend, 
e. g. the statue of Pallas brought by Aeneas from Athens etc. 

In return for the services thus rendered by these girls to 
the Roman State, the latter recompensed them amply. It 
granted them numerous privileges and the influence wielded 
by them was simply remarkable; in a word, it may be said of 
these Vestal Virgins that they enjoyed semi-royal honors. 
They had to pay no taxes, could drive through the streets 
of Rome in carriages, were given the best and the foremost 
seats at theatres and were allowed to take an important part 
In all the grand religious and state ceremonies. On certain 




But Gibbon seems to think otherwise. He affirms that 
suitable girls were not forthcoming and that it was with 
extreme difficulty that that small number could be procured ; 
and how often those who did so devote themselves, incurred 
by their immorality the dreadful doom of being buried alive. 

Again, the practice of consecrating virgins in honor of 
gods was not confined to the Old World alone. In the New 
World, too,— in Mexico, in Peru, — girls were consecrated in 
honor of the Sun-God, and Prescott notices with what 
magnificent indifference these virgins were violated and 
appropriated by their Spanish conquerors. (Peru, II, p. 247.) 

The origin of the institution of Devadas! in India is 
shrouded in mystery. Nobody can tell exactly when or 
in what part of the country the institution first came into 
being. But the very name DevadSst suggests a thought in 
our mind which might be bold, yet convincing to a certain 
extent. By expounding the Samasa of the term Deva-dSsi, 
we get Devasya Das! or a courtesan sacred to the God. 

For the term Dasf, though generally used to signify a 
slave-girl, is occasionally used as a synonym for a courtesan. 
Says the Medial KoSa I Again, the 

Kuftammatam (p. 297), too, quotes another couplet in support 
of our contention — 

*rf%*CT srfiFRT croton froiftnfi’ i 
<T^ SlsfsriraT il 

As also the Vaijayanti— «T U 

Panini, too, when he quotes the sentence 
in illustration of the rule (II. 

3. 69 (iii)), had this meaning of the term in his mind. 

1 ‘; Subandhu, also, in his famous romance VisavadattS, 
‘"•hses DSst in the sense of a courtesan in the following quota- 


( ) 


••■•(Gray’s edition, p. 

When the courtesans had assumed the insignia of 
passion, when the sages had entered upon their evening 
evotions, disgusted at hearing manifold obscure Words 
from harlots pursued by their paramours.... 

£>Ssf is. used in the same sense in the following as well— 

fsMtSsrr si!s%sr ^ usk \ 

*am mm ,, 

(Kuttanlmatam, p. 82) 

A fashionable young man about the town was once 
found rambling in the quarters assigned to the public women, 
ably reproducing the lines of a song and making different 
postures. 

Again, ^ctr*?T «rer i 

f?T: 5!I# It (Ibid, p. 282). 

A society led by the traders and deceitful wooers cannot 
boast of good actresses. 

Lastly when we find the Vidu 5 akas of the Sanskrit 
Dramas so very liberal in using the term Dasiputra with 
reference to anybody and everybody, what they invariably 

mean to say is “a harlot’s son” or in other words, a bastard. 

Thus the Vidusaka of Raja Sekhara’s Rarpura-mafijari 
abuses the parrot for giving him a timely fling, by saving— 
WT 3tT ^c5£I^^T«trf%r I (iv, 2). 

Ah, thou son of a harlot, thou art fit to be a cat’s meat ! 

Again, the woman-hunter gakSra in King gudraka’s 
Mrcchakatika exclaims at one place with reference to 
Vasantasena — 



vitm ' ( Act l > p- 36)i 

She has changed her voice, just as a cat i 
tempted by a feast of curds and cream. 

In the same work it is represented elsewhei 
Vidusaka friend of the hero Carudatta, is angry 
heroine Vasantasena for not having received h 
present of sweets and cold drinks during his ' 
n1a.ee on behalf of his friend. He complains. 


rbus, there is little doubt that the term D5st in the 
Devadasi is used in the sense of a courtesan. This 
, in certain parts of the country, used to be bestowed 
In applicant after the solemnisation of a fictitious 
[age with a symbol representing the god, as for 
nee, the anklets used by Him. 

But the Devadasis, in fact, combine in their persons 
distinct offices, viz. those of slaves as well as of 
tesans. Besides being courtesans, they are slaves in that 
are expected to render certain services in connection 
the temple in return for a maintenance allowance for 
an obligation which they cannot shake off on any 
unt ; even their little earnings which they scrape together 
.cting as courtesans generally go to the temple authorities 
are regarded as the representatives of the god in human 


form. Thus though Narada does not call them a class of 
slaves ( Dharmasastra, V. 23-26), in spite of that, the 
Devadasts from a class by themselves. 

At this place it may not appear inconsistent if we briefly 
touch upon the attitude of the Hindu Sastras towards this 
institution. In accordance with the rules laid down by 
the Vastu dastra, the Natya Mandira or the Music Hall forms 
a component part of the temple. In fact, you will hardly 
come across a temple which is not furnished with its Natya- 
mandira besides its Garbha or the temple proper. This Natya 
Mandira was the common meeting-ground of the elite of the 
town in the evenings in the good old days in the absence of 
the modern clubs organised on the western lines, as would 
be evident from Vatsyayana, the Kuttanimatam and other 
books. 

Again, after having set up the image of some god or 
goddess, customary law demanded that the management 
should provide for the Vinodana or entertainment of the 
god or goddess, besides providing for his or her Area or 
worship, Bhoga or fooding and Raga or decoration. For the 
purpose of entertaining a god set up by one of his devotees, 
custom might have arisen of keeping Devadasis attached to 
the temple. Thus indirectly at least, Hinduism favors the 
institution of Devadasis. 

Not only that ; the 5iva Purana distinctly lays down in 
connection with the building of a temple dedicated to Siva 
that it should be provided, besides other things, with 

(Vayaviya Samhita, Uttara Khanda 20.114) ) 
thousands of beautiful girls, proficient in the art of singing 
and dancing, and numerous male musicians, skilled in playing 
stringed instruments. 





If {Prabhasak^etra-mahatmyaiib, 3*39-22)]. 
the sound proceed! ng from all sorts of instruments as 
well as mouths, combined with the roarings of the Ganas, 
resembling the rumbling noise of the clouds and the chanting 
of the Vedic hymns by the Ganas, the tumult raised by the 
dramatic representations, the bass of the musicians, the 
bellowing of bulls, neighing of horses, the snorting of 
elephants mingling with the tinkling bells attached to the 
belt round the waist and the anklets (of women), 
we have reasons to believe that both male and female 
musicians attached to the temple are referred to above. 

Now, common sense dictates that the person of a human 
being dedicated to the god, should be held sacred. Still, 
hqw the Devadasis as a class, came to be regarded as 
ordinary prostitutes is a bit confusing. But in the absence 
of any recorded evidence, we may very well supply the 
missing link with the help of our imagination. However 
high-sounding their title might be, the Devadasis as a class 
were after all Basis or slave-girls. As such they could never 
command the regard and respect of the people they came in 
contact with. Again, the person of a Das! was, in ancient 
and medieval times, considered to have been a legitimate 
‘object for enjoyment. The sagacious Vidura at one place 
bitterly complains of the harsh treatment accorded to the 
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Pari^avas by the sons of king Dhrtarastra. Among other 
things he says — ' : 

^wftsgr spinner (Mbh. vii. 130) 

your sons are intent on enjoying the person of KrsnS as 
a slave-girl, 

Again Hemadri in his Caturvarga-cintamani quotes 
in extenso the mantra or words one should repeat when 
making the gift of a slave-girl to a Brahmana. We dear 
there. ; 'V- 

f 5 * STfafft »f?RT%T? I SRjfod 

^T?qT || (Dana khanadrii, p. 640), 

I make over to you this beautiful slave girl who is to 
serve you continuously and may be enjoyed by you at pleasure. 
May she do well. 

Thus, taking advantage of their dependent position, the 
priests, it appears, used to hire these girls out to votaries for 
the sake of money as was the custom all the world over in 
ancient times. However, it is certain that their morals were 
not above reproach as early as the ninth century A. D., the 
probable date of the composition of the Kuttanfrnatarh. 

With this brief introduction we proceed to record the 
various notices the institution has so far received in ancient 
and modern literature. The earliest references to the 
institution of the Devadasis are to be had in the Puranas. 
Says the Padma Parana in connection with the gift of girls — 

gsffcri srrif gsraf qmrMfcc. ii swwrrsar 

qw prare gi I w^r??Tsgr 35^ gstcfcEw&rcfa l «csrt 
mm ^Tcrsart 3 11 sEfenr ^tt?? i?ras®iT 

II air 

t aferaw 11 

(Srsti Khandarb, 52, 97-100)., „ 



■ - ' merit .by bestowit^g (*** 

One attains inexhau n fit to be a 

• » „ well- adorned, beautiful woman, 

marriage) a w . The bestowal (in marriage) 

sage’s spouse, with be &• , g eq „ ally meritorious, t* * - 

of a young woman or a nR d the other to a 

*• - sW h d : “IT- - stoid 

Brahmana; but the t x . - E one attains 

give the purchasjd^ one •» » ^ ^ hing 

, 

■ _ • rhurse of the description ot 

Savs the Skanda Purana m course oi 

A^txr nf the Aruna HiilS' 

the greatness of the presiding > 

^*03 ' 

*®W*i*«« f-Nt * , 

W!lKt.«l^n anSh sWawlft* OT 

^ ffsim ft Slf « 
sttcit 1 

(MaheSvara Khandaih, Arunacala-mabatmyam, 6, 54 ‘ 50, , ; r 

King Pratardana attempted to appropriate a divine gir 
K 8 i w of the Lord of the Aruna Hills, tot 
„ho -gthe pr^ ^ ^ ^ of . 

mlkTy^Then, at the suggestion of his 

returned the gkl in [ t cured, 

to the Lord, and by His ta\our, 

Further on. in the same text the great Bsi Mrtapdey. 

,s nude to ^ 1 

*ot TO^ncii ftftSrt ^'id.. 6, U». 

In the course of my supplications to Siva, as • 

oblations to fire, there came out seven teantiful maiden , 
whom I employed in the seryice of the Lord. 



Again in the same text we find elsewhere that King 
Vajrangada 

^m^af^sfsu 11 

(Ibid, 24, 12). 

who was gifted with a far sight, employed the most beautiful 
women of his household in the service of the Lord Sonanatha, 

Not only that, the Bhavisya Purana solemnly proceeds 
to lay down — 

*?%?»: i 

(I. 93, 67.) 

one who consecrates a bevy of hetaerai in honor of the Sun* 
God, passes on to the highest region where shines the Sun. 

Again Hemadri in his Caturvarga-Cintamani quotes the 
following from the Kalottara Tantra — 

^TS*gr&***r ^ srcrfjtii ii 

soragar <3^ » 

(Danakhandarh, p, 641 — 2.) 

one who dedicates a well-adorned, good-looking woman in 
honor of the God .Sambbu, earns the fruit of celebrating a 
Horse Sacrifice. One who makes a gift of a modest woman- 
slave for performing the menial duties, attains the merit of 
performing the Human Sacrifice a hundred times over. 

On a critical examination of the extracts quoted above 
a few points suggest themselves to our mind and before 
proceeding further, it will be worth while to consider them 
in detail. 
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: {1} It is to be noted that the earliest literary notice of 

the institution does not go back beyond the fourth century 
A. D., the probable date of the compilation of the Padma 
PurSrm, which we have strong reasons to believe, was, partly 
at least, if not wholly, composed in the MaharS^ra country, 
and was the store-house from which Kalidasa borrowed so 
much of his materials. But that Parana, ton, commends 
in very general terms the practice of consecrating purchased 
slave-girls in honor of Siva. It does not furnish us with 
a single concrete instance m which the gift referred to above 
was actually made. 

Next, we take up the pieces of information supplied 
by the Skanda Purana. This Puraoa was compiled probably 
in the seventh century A. D., and the ArunScala- mSbatmyaih 
with which we are directly concerned just now, might have 
been composed earlier and we are sure that this piece was 
composed in honor of a local deity near about that place 
in the Far South, which till now is the stronghold of 
the Dra vidian civilisation. It is to be noted in this connection 
that this part of the Skanda Purina cites definite cases 
where the gifts were actually made and quotes traditions 
in support of the statement. 

Now, as to the quotation from the Kalottara Tantra 
made by the great jurist Hemadri, it is to be observed that 
the entire spirit breathed by the class of literature known as 
the Tantfas is non- Aryan in origin. The matriarchal society’, 
tbe Worship of the female energy, the indulgences practised, 
the idea of personal devotion, are things entirely foreign to 
Aryan standard of culture. So, scholars have unanimously 
declared that the Tantras furnish us with a glimpse Of the 
pre-Aryan Dravidian culture. 

, ,, It is also to be noted in this connection that with ©He 
honorable exception, namely that of the Bhavisya PorSna, 



all others agree that the presentation of the girls should 
invariably be made to Siva who represents the masculine 
spirit. And all the world knows how much devoted the 
Dravidians are, by instinct, to Siva, of all the other gods 
in the Hindu mythology. 

On the other hand, in the sacrifice-ridden „ Vedic 
religion there was no room for temples and the gods set up in 
them. Indeed, the Aryans of the Rgvedic Age looked 
down upon their opponents, the non-Aryans of Northern 
India simply because they were SiSna-Devah (Rgveda, 
VIII. 21, 5 ; X. 99, 3), who would not offer sacrifices 
in honor of the Aryan gods (Rgveda, VIII. 70, 11 ; X. 
22, 8 ; IV. 16, 9 etc.). It is, indeed, in the Rarriayana 
(I. 77, 13 ; II. 3. 18-19 etc.), the Mahabharata (I. 70, 49, XIV, 
70, 16 ;etc.) and the Jataka Tales (II. 284, p. 411 ; III. 378, 
p. 238 etc.), works that heralded the advent of the Post-Vedic 
Age, that we hear for the first time of DevSyatanas and 
Devakulas. Still the Great Siva, the terrible and the ever- 
complaisant one, cuts a very sorry figure in these works. 
In the Ramayana, though the name of Siva, occurs several 
times and his greatness has been duly set forth (I. 23, 11 ff; 
I. 36, 5.ff, I. 42, 23ff., I. 43, 1 ff ; I. 45, 21.ff; I. 55,18 ; 
1. 66. 9ff. etc.) the significant facts worth noticing in 
connection with this Deity are that we are told at one place 
that the Raksasa king Ravana worships him (VII. 31, 38-44), 
and that the mighty Agastya neglects to build a temple in 
his honor (III. 12, 17-21). The Jatakas do not absolutely 
mention His name. The Mahabharata certainly takes his 
name several times and even recites his greatness (I. 110 , 9 ; 
III. 114, 10-11 ; VII. 200, 92-94 etc.). But much of t h»oc 
might have been later additions. The Dafca-Yajna episode 
so faithfully narrated in the Purartas (Bhagavata, IV. ^7 . 
Siva Putana, Vayaviya Samhita (i) 16-20 etc.) in a way 
proclaims the victory of the non-: Aryan culture oyer the 


Aryan one, when the stiff-necked Dak$a had to bow down 
his proud head before the non-Aryan Deity Siva. Thus in 
Northern India at ieast, before the rise of Neo-Hinduism, 
the number of temples devoted to Siva or other gods was 
too small to admit of Devadasls at all. 

All these proofs tempt us to conclude that the insti- 
tution of Devadasls was primarily Dravidian in origin, and 
it is just possible that the Dravidians might have imported 
it from their ancient homes round about the Mediterranean 
coasts where sacred prostitution was a recognised custom 
as has already been described above. 

(2) Another point which attracts our attention is 

that women of all sorts occupying different positions in life 
were freely admitted as Devadlsis, — free and unfree, 
married and unmarried ; the prostitutes as well as the women 
of rank and position. ; 

(3) It is also to be observed in this connection that 
the person of the Devadasls was held sacred as late as the 
Seventh Century A. D. We are told that King Pratardana 
who tried to violate the person of a temple-maiden had to 
Suffer much for his audacity. 

From the accounts given above one would suppose that 
the Dravidian Hindus were the only people who countenanced 
this custom to the exclusion of the Aryan Buddhists and 
Jainas. But the Dhammapada Commentary springs a 
surprise bn us by narrating one such story. In times past 
men planned a shrine for receiving the relics of the Buddha 
Kassapa. When the shrine was completed as far as the 
receptacle for the relics, they thought “Now that we have 
reached the receptacle for the relics, we have need of a 
huge amount of money : Whom shall we make our foreman ?” 
A certain village treasurer contributed a crore of gold and 
said, “I will be the foreman”. At this the city treasurer came 


forward with two crores for becoming foreman. Then the 
village treasurer contributed three crores. Thus did the 
village treasurer and the city treasurer bid against each other, 
until finally the city treasurer offered to give eight crores. 
Now, as the village treasurer had only nine crores, while 
the city treasurer had forty, he thought “Not only will I 
give all this wealth, but I will myself together with sons and 
wife, become the slave of this shrine”. And with his seven 
sons and seven daughters-in-law and his wife he surrendered 
himself to the shrine. So the inhabitants of the country 
made him foreman. Thus did these sixteen persons became 
the slaves of the shrine. The inhabitants of the country, 
however, made them freemen (III. p.29 ff.). 

On reading the above story one would easily be led 
to believe that the practice of consecrating men and women 
as slaves to the shrines raised in honor of the Buddha was 
widely prevalent in Northern India in the Fifth Century 
A. D. the probable date of the composition of the commentary. 
But as a matter of fact, this is the only instance where a 
distinct reference is made to the practice of maintaining 
slaves attached to a temple consecrated to the Buddha, 
in the entire range of the Pali Literature that I could trace. 

Again, Jacobi’s Mahara?triya Prakrt Tales narrates 
another story like this. We are told that a haunch-backed 
slave girl named Devadatta used to attend upon the image 
of Jina. One day she received some desire-yielding magic 
pills from a visitor hailing from Gandhara. With the help 
of these pills she changed her appearance and managed to 
get an admirer in King Pajjoya of Ujjeni. Now this king 
Pajjoya was on inimical terms with king Udayana. So for 
the sake of chastising his old enemy king Udayana removed 
the image of the Jina along with the slave-girl who attended 
upon it. Thereupon king Pajjoya went out to fight with 



king Udayana, but on account of bis bad luck, he was 
defeated and to add insult to the injury already done, he 
was taken captive. At last when the captive prince was 
produced before his victor, the latter set him free after 
having branded the following words on his fore-head, 
“Husband of a slave girl !” (Meyer’s Hindu Tales, p. 108ff.) 

Rut tn be frank, we fail to understand why king 
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The members of the three orders must not eat nr form 
marriage connections with one another and with the Su&raS. 
The Madras should practise connubium and comraensality 
with S&dras alone/ . 

Thus the cause of the proud victor’s wrath is to be sought 
for elsewhere. It was prabably the social status of the poor 
girl Devadatta that kindled the wrath of the king Udayana. 
For, after all Devadatta was only a slave attached to the 
temple of Jin a, while her wooer was a crowned head. Or it 
might be explained away as a bit of the Victor’s licence ! 

Blit be it said to the credit of the J&inas that they do 
not recognise any such customs, namely that of dedicating 
girls to the temples as Devadasis. Consequently the Jaina 
Texts too, ate silent about this matter. 

The paucity of materials to write a history of this 
interesting institution that stares the student in the face 
in the mythical and quasi-historical Age, pursues him 
ruthlessly even in the historical age and the references to 
the poor Devadasis are indeed very few and far between. 
At present our business will be to make use of these little 
bits of information and to string them together into a 
complete whole. The earliest literary reference ' to these 
hapless girls, however, is to be had in the journal of Yuan 
Chwang. When the famous Chinese scholar and traveller 
out of curiosity paid a visit to the far-famed temple of the 
sun situated at what he calls Mu-lo-san-pu-lo (=Mulas- 
thanapura = Multan) 635 A. D. circa, he notes that there 
was a constant succession of females performing music 
(Watters, VoL II, p. 254; Beal, Vol. II, p. 274). 

In the absence of any such customs in his own country, 
0 * the Chinese pilgrim could not definitely say who these 


"female musicians” were, but we can very well guess that 
they were the Dev&dSsis attached to the temple of the- 



Sun-God offered as presents by devoted parents in the hope 
of currying favor with that deity. On the testimony of the 
Bhavisya Puraoa (I. 93,67) we might also very well conclude 
that these women were the hetaerai of the Bazaar offered 
as gifts to the temple. 

A passing reference may be made here to this temple 
of the Sun-God. This temple was in existence at the time 
when the Arab soldier-statesman M uhammad-bin-Q&sim 
invaded Sindh in 712 A. D. The temple and its surround- 
ings, the image of the God, the fraudulent practices of the 
priests to capture the imagination of the blind votaries, 
have all been very faithfully described by the Arab geographers 
such as Al-Idrisi, Abu Zaid etc. and the curious reader is 
advised to refer to them directly (Elliot and Dawson, Vol. i). 

The next reference to these girls is to be had in the 
Kuttanimatarfa of Damodara Gupta, a Kagmtrf poet who 
lived in the earlier part of the ninth century A. D. In that 
work we are told that Prince Samarabbaia, the son and 
successor of king Simhabhata of Devarajtra approached the 
temple of Visvanatha at Benares. There in the temple- 
yard he happened to over-hear the conversation among the 
men about the town — all ruined prodigals and the Ceps 
or slave girls attached to the temple while they were engaged 
in light talks amongst themselves. At the outset it must be 
told that the kind of talk they were having had just at that 
moment turned round love — that eternal problem which has 
defied final solution at the hands of all men and women of 
all ages and climes. One of the girls was whining into the 
ears of her admirer and champion — 

fesr era wk: i 

, : : srwa srraft mmi u 

Your valliant friend is just at present, fervently enamoured of 
the girl attached to the temple of GambhtreS vara. She too, will 



%€ 
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t*«te bitter disappointment and dejection in the course of 
three years as I have done. 

One jealous adorer warns his fiance in these words— » 

wsifcr q^nf*r frgfo gq i I 
*rf%w»f%r f^wrT *jf fltflw ?npni 

For some time past I have been noticing that Vasusena 
trails behind you. My fawn, you will soon realise what a 
sweet tongue he has ! 

Another fellow in imitation of his predecessor, 
addresses his lady-love as follows: — 

5R ^TS^T ^acTTfiwt^r I 

sjci ^ » 

That Hara, who boasting of his cunning, deceives people 
outright by charging ten per cent as interest, is just at 
present completely immersed in the whirlpool in the shape 
of Taralika. A third ousted lover sighs in this strain: — 

iteafem fitrar: jtw cepsr? *ni §§ i 

«r^sfTss^TTnfrfir m u 

Those days which I spent in merry-making in your company, 
are past beyond recall 1 Now because of your connection 
with the head of the Pagupatas, you are the Mother Superior ! 

Yet another taunts his rival in the following words for the 
choice of his partner — 

11*1% scrags «pt?%r jpfcwsiwwfqfn i 

drftrecre * era# n 

(Kuttanimatam, p. 256ff.) 

Ah Lolikadasa, you may move about at pleasure, holding 
the sprout-like finger tips of the young beauty, so long as she 
does not walk into a drinking booth ! 

27 
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The working of the institution has been set forth in some 
detail by an Arab traveller, Abu Zied al Hasan of SirSz who 
visited India in 867 A. D. Says he — 

In the Indies they have public women, called women of 
the Idol, the origin of whose institution is such : when a woman 
has laid herself under a vow, that she may have children ; 
if it happens that she brings forth a handsome daughter, she 
carries the child to the Bod (Persian But = Idol) and there 
leaves her. When this girl has attained a proper age, she 
takes an apartment in this public place and spreads a curtain 
before her door and waits* the arrival of strangers — Indians 
as well as men of other sects to whom this debauchery is 
made lawful. She prostitutes herself at a certain rate and 
delivers her gains into the hands of the Idol’s priest, to be 
disposed -of by him, for the use and support of the temple. 
(Renaudot’s Ancient Accounts of India and China., p m. 

. Kalhana’s Rijatarnagint affirms that a KaSmirl king 
Jalauka by name gave out of joy to Jye«ha-Rudra a 
hundred among the ladies of his seraglio, who had risen to 
dance (in honor of the God) at the time fixed for dancing 
and singing (Stein, Vol I, 151). 

Then, further on, with reference to king Lalitiditya (733-6*1 
A. D.), he says that “while breaking in horses in a waste 
the kmg came across two beautiful girls who were dancing 
and singing there. On enquiry the king learnt that they were 
temple girls dwelling in the village ^QravardhamSna, who 
performed there regularly in honor of an undiscovered divinity. 
The king thereupon carried on excavations on an extensive 
scale and discovered the images of Ramasvamin and 
Laksam&nasvamin. (Ibid. 1 V, 265 ff.) 

■ ' ; Even the mute stones speak in testimony of the existence 
of this institution in the south. The earlist of these seems 
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to be the Joghnara Cave Inscription of the third century 
B. C. This cave was dug out at the instance of the 
Devadasl Sutanuka and was intended to serve as, a resting 
place for the dancing girls (Arch. Sur. Report for 1903-4, 
p. 128 ff.). It may be noted here in passing that Mr. R. P. 
jaiswal gives a totally different interpretation of this 
particular inscription (Ind. Ant. for 1919, p. 131), which 
is needless for our present purpose to follow in detail. 

Then in the Raja Raja Temple at Tanjore we are 
told that there is an inscription in which that famous 
Chola king (985-1018 A. D.) set apart some lands for the 
support of 400 Devadasis consecrated to Siva. This grant 
was made, we are further told, in 1004 A. D. (Maharasprfya 
Jnana-kosa, S. V. Devadasi). Similarly it occurs in the 
Epig. Carnatica that, the MabamandaleSvara Camunda 
Rayarasa granted a : piece of land to Bharunde4vara and 
also made a grant to Bichabarasi, the younger sister of 
Kunda Raja, who was. attached to this temple (III, p. 108). 

Then, in 1024 A. D., the Muhammedan historians 
who accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni to Somanatha, 
affirm that there they came across 500 girls "that danced 
end sang continually before the idol” (Elliot and Dawson ; 
Vol", I, p. 98). Again the Tarikh-i Alfi says with reference 
to this very holy shrine — “There were also 300 musicians 
and 500 dancing-girls attached to it and it was customary 
even for the kings and Rajas of India to send their 
daughters for the service of the temple”. (Quoted by 
E. &. D. Vol. II, 472). 

Before bidding good bye to the present section which 
deals with Ancient India exclusively, it would be advisable 
for us to stop a bit and draw certain conclusions that rise 
uppermost in our mini. . ; * 


i 
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It wold appear that Iron, the list of literary evidences 
forthcoming from Northern India, the earliest is the one 

referred to by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwsng in about 

635 A D-, If we leave out of consideration the testimony of 
, h . commentary on the Dhammapad. which was composed 

in about fifth century A. D. . , . 

It seems that the custom of consecrating girls to 

particular temples, though borrowed directly from the South, 
took such a firm hold of the imagination of the N^rners 
that in a very short time the entire area from Multan to 
Benares and from KaSmlr to Guzerat, came to be flooded 
with these Devadasis, and we are sure we wont commit a 
blunder, if we say that each and every blessed temple bad 

its own Devadasi to boast of. 

It is ate) evident that girls were mostly consecrated 

in honor of f.v* w* the Sun-God; 

were recruited from the ranks of women holding different 

positions in life including married women and prostitutes. 

The outstanding fact that strikes us at this 
stage oi the history of the DevadSsts is that they had 
considerably gone down as far as their morals were 
concerned. The girls attached to the temple of VilvanStha 
at Benares openly take part in love intrigues as has been 
portrayed by Damodara Gupta, but they do so on their 
own account, not for the benefit of the temple authorities. 
On the other hand those of Malabar and the adjacent countries 
do so for the sake of the benefit of the temple to whieh they 
ate attached, as has been vouchsafed by Abu Zeid al Hasan. 

From the accounts given above it would appear that 
only females were recruited for rendering services in temples. 
Not so , the Sfidra-Kamalakara of K&malakara Bha?ta quotes 
a Slok* fieom the Smrti Kaumudi from which it is patent 
that too were pressed into service. It runs as follows 





:a^T s^t »jarsmw ifrswt n 
arfegta om^iit mi&^iforoffr i 

^rarr ^Nrc^teoTT u ( p. 73 ). 

Of the members of the four Varnas a son born of another 
person during the life-time of the father is called a Kun<fo, 
and on the death of the father, the bastard is known as a 
Golaka. These along with their mother are outside the 
pale of caste and should be named after the occupation 
they follow. The king should employ them in temples 
for fear of causing a mixture of castes. 6 

When the curtain rises again on Medieval India the 
position ef the compiler of the History of the Devadasis does 
not at all improve. The lack of materials about which 
he complained in the last section still pursues him. The 
Muhammedan historians speak of conquests and annexations, 
the Sultans and their magnificence, but they have not 
a word to spare about the conquered people, their ideals 
and institutions, their hopes and aspirations, their successes 
and achievements. Indeed they consistently and persistently 
look down upon the conquered Hindus as a herd of dumb, 
driven cattle and consequently take scant notice of them. 

Such being the attitude of the Muhammedan historians 
as a class, it is idle to expect to get any information about 
the poor Devadasis from their works. But their negligence 
and defects are to a certain extent made up for by the 
accounts of European travellers, for these speak not only 
of contemporary history but cf the religious beliefs, ideals 
and institutions of the conquered people. It is in the 
accounts left by these foreigners that we have to hunt up 
for references to this peculiar institution, and fortunately 
for us they do speak about these girls. But the serious 
handicap in their accounts is that most of them record 



their experiences of the south ; while Tavernier, Manucci, 
Peter Mundy etc. who actually undertook arduous journeys in 
Northern India do not speak anything about these girls : nor 
do the Muhammedan historians say a word about them. 

Of all these writers, it must be admitted that 
Bernier alone refers to the fact that it was customary 
at Puri to keep Devadasls attached to the temple of 
jagannath. These girls, we are told "while refusing to 
accommodate, even at a very high price, Muslims, Christians 
and Gentile foreigners, do not hesitate to distribute their 
favors to the Brahmaija priests and Faqirs." (Travels, 
page 306). The same writer also refers to the fact that 
girls were at that sacred place given away in mock marriage 
to Jagannath and that ‘they were enjoyed by the priests 
in disguise at night’ (Ibid, page 305). But we should 
remember that Orissa is the gate of mtrance to the 
Deccan and that in matters cultural it owes a deeper 
allegiance to the Dravidians, rather than to the Aryans. 
The custom of maintaining the Devadasls continues till 
to-day at Puri. 

So we conclude that because of the woman- 
hunting practices of the Musalman conquerors who 
never hesitated to appropriate specially such girls of the 
conquered people as generally went unprotected, the 
practice of consecrating girls as Devadasls died a natural 
death in Northern India, for nobody cared to bestow such 
girls on the temples who would ultimately be locked up and 
secured in the harem of a Muhammedan grandee- But the 
institution survived in the extreme South where the long 
arm of the Muhammedans could not reach. With these 
few; words by way of an introduction we proceed to note 
down the observances of the medieval travellers. 

At the very outset we must note that Perish ta observes 
with satisfaction that Sultan- Alau-ddm Bahmani (1351-58 
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A* D.), the ' founder of the Bahmant Dynasty of the 
Deccan, in' the course of his .conquests in the Carnatic 
(the Canarese country), captured some Murlis attached to 
the temples situated in that part of the country, and it is 
needless to add that he at once clapped them in his harem 
(Brigg, VoL II, p. 294). , ■ .. ■ - .... , ’’ ' y : ' 

It may not be out of place to mention here that this 
is the only reference to the Devadasis as a class, that I 
have come across in the field of historical literature compiled 
by the Muhammedans. Now coming to foreign travellers, 
the lead is naturally given by the Venitian traveller 
Marco Polo who reached the Malabar Coast regions as 
early as 1250 A. D. Says he with reference to these 
Malabarese that “they have idols, males and females, 
to which they offer their daughters, which when the monks 
appoint, sing and dance to cheer the idols/' (Purchas His 
Pilgrimes. 1905 Edition. Vol, XI, p. 300.) 

The Italian traveller Nicolo Conti who visited India 
in about 1420 A. D. notes that “in Bizenegalia (Vijaynagar) 
at a certain time of the -year, their idol is carried through 
the city, placed between two chariots, in which are young 
women richly adorned, who sing hymns to the god, and 
accompanied by a great concourse of people (Major's 
India in the XV century ; II, p. 28). . ■ * 

Then the foreign traveller Gasparo Bally says with 
reference to the same kingdom that “the priests which have 
care of the idol, and certain women, are consecrated to 
these devotions from their cradles by their zeal-blind parents. 
And the women prostitute their bodies to gain for the idol 
whatsoever they can get over and above their own 
maintenance. This filleth the city with strumpets, there being 
of this sacred crew 400 in one place of the city of Vijaynagar 
(Purchas's Pilgrimage; p. 141 ; Englishman Press), ; 1 1 v:o ' 
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. , The account given by Gaspare Baily agrees to the 
letter with the one furnished, by the reputed Portuguese 
traveller Domingo Paes who paid a visit to the Vijaynagar 
kingdom in about 1522 A. D. Says he in the course of the 
description of a monolithic temple he visited at Darcha 
(Dharwaar ?)— “They feed the idol every' day, for they say 
that he eats ; and when he eats women dance before him, 
who belong to that pagoda, and they give him food and all 
that is necessary, and all girls bom of these women belong 
to the temple. These women are of loose character and 
live in the best streets that there are in the city ; it is the 
same in all their cities, their streets have the best rows of 
houses. They are much esteemed and are classed amongst 
those honored ones who are the mistresses of the captains ; 
any respectable man may go to their houses without any 
blame attaching thereto. These women are allowed even 
to enter the presence of the wives of the king and they stay 
with them and eat betel with them, a thing which no other 
person may do, no matter what his rank may be (Sewell’s 
Forgotten Empire, p. 241 — 2). 

The Jesuit Fathers De Viega and Ricino at the dose 
of the sixteenth century came across a procession at Trauilur 
“which was attended by numerous trumpeters and musicians 
and twenty dancing women, consecrated to the idol’s service 
and might not marry, but yet prostitute their bodies ; these 
were richly attired and carried lights (Purchas's Pilgrimage, 
p. 153). f 

i Further on Purchas sums up on the strength of the 
evidence supplied by his clients that “The temples in this 
poultry have great revenues, which in some places are 
increased by the devotion of women, which prostitute them- 
selves to gain for their idols and many your® girls are 
brought up lor this purpose (Ibid, p. 154). 




Lastly the celebrated French traveller Tavernier on his 
way to Agra in 1643. A. D. observed this very custom in a 
village near Cambay. Says he in this connection “When 
the courtesans have got together a good sum of money in 
their youth, they buy young slaves whom they teach to 
dance and sing wanton songs and instruct in all the mysteries 
of their infamous art. And when these young girls are 
eleven or twelve years old, their mistresses send them to this 
temple (a little village at the distance of three Koses from 
Cambay) believing it will bring them good fortune to offer 
and surrender themselves to this idol (Ball, Vol. I, p. 71). 


All students of medieval History are aware that the 
Mughal Emperors, off and on, played the role of social and 
religious reformers. Akbar’s attempts to bring about a 
Hindu-Muhammedan Entante are too well-known to need 
any repetition here. Similarly his efforts to abolish the 
Suttee system, child-marriages etc. are too widely known. 
Jehangir's institutes against forcible conversions and his 
resentment against the Hindu custom of worshipping the 
image of the Varaha Deva also might not be unknown. 
Why should we wonder then, if we are told that the Prince 
Aurangzeb too, treading on the footsteps of his forefathers, 
promulgated a law against the Hindu practice of dedicating 
young children as Murlls to the celebrated temple of 
Khanfloba at Satara, during his stay at Aurangabad ? 
(Maharastriya Jnana-Kosa, S. V. Aurangzeb ; Sarkar, Vol. I, 
page 152). ■; 4 

From the quotations given above, it is plain (i) that under 
the stress of Mnhammedan influence which reigned supreme 
at that time, the practice of dedicating young girls as 
Devadasls to particular deities, had fallen into disuse in 
Northern India ; but that the custom continued in full swing 


n the Deccan, its ancient home, where Mohammedan 
influence was less felt ; 

(ii) that in the Deccan it had become customary to present 
only unmarried girls and that married girls were no longer 
admitted as Devadasls; 

(iii) that though these unfortunate girls to a certain extent, 
enjoyed a high social status, because of their devotion to a 
temple, they had to lend their bodies for the bene At of the 
temple to which they were attached ; 

(iv) and that the Devadasls in course of time came to be look- 
ed up to as repositories of the finer Arts of singing and dancing 
which certainly made great improvements under their aegis. 

Coming to what is known as Modern India, the 
references to these Devadasls are, in fact, hopelessly few. 
Though Yule in his Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words, 
otherwise called Hobson-Jobson, quotes a number of extracts 
from the diaries of the leading French and even English 
generals who took part in the celebrated Anglo-French Wars 
in the Carnatic, all these agree in calling thci«e Devadasls 
common Nantch-girls who entertained them in their tenis 
with music and dances after a dinner party. For fear of 
becoming tedious, I refer the curious reader to the Glossary 
named above. 

For want of interesting materials in connection with the 
writing of a complete history of the Devadasls, the writer 
has perforce to begin to tell the story of the abolition of the 
institution, and we are glad to be able to say that the lead 
iq this matter was to a certain extent given by Tipu Sultan. 

It is said that on the conclusion of the Third Mysore 
War (1790-92 A. D.) Tipu undertook the task of reorganising 
fais entire resources. On that occasion he is said to have 
strictly disallowed the practice of dedicating boys and girls 
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by their parents to the temples. He insisted on buying these 
creatures up and employing them as agrestic slaves in his 
private farms on the Malabar coast regions. These poor 
slaves were ^ set free when the British Government took over 
the charge of his property on his death in 1799 A. D. as the 
result of his defeat in the Fourth Mysore War (Slavery 
Reports ; Vols. V, & VI). 

In recent times, however, the lead was given by the 
Mysore Legislative Assembly which passed a law in about 
1926 A. D. finally abolishing the institution altogether 
within the confines of the state. Three years later another 
Bill prepared on the same lines was introduced in the 
Madras Legislature by Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulaksml Reddi which 
sought “ to put an end to the present practice of dedication 
of young girls as Devadasis for service in Hindu temples in 
the Presidency of Madras.” Madras Act V of 1929 declares 
the freedom of such Devadasis as hold lands in lieu of service 
in the temples in the form of dancing and singing, from their 
conditions of service, their lands being enfranchised or given 
to them on condition of paying rent to the Government. 
Following suit, the Cochin and the Travancore Darbars have 
abolished the custom in their respective territories very 
recently. 

Thus was sounded the death-knell of one more of the 
age-worn institutions of India which to-day lies gasping and 
panting, anxiously waiting for the angels of Death to carry 
it away into the Terra Incognita . But let us not forget the 
services rendered to the society in the past by the Devadasis, 
who in the simplicity of their hearts pursued the wrong track 
believing that it would lead them to Heaven’s door, thus 
thev received into their persons all the dirt and filth so that 
the equilibrium of the Hindu Society might not be violently 
ed. 
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Before concluding this paper we propose to round it off 
bv givinu a brief description of the working of the mrtituttan 
as ft obtained until recently in the Presidencies of Bomba) 
and Madras. The readers might have observed that so tar 
we have used only two terms, vie. Devadasis ind MurHs. to 

signify this class of temple slaves. We have so far no 
occasion to mention the name of the Bhavmis, who like their 
unfortunate sisters mentioned above, were to be found in 
Bombay. Initiated by the pouring of a little quantity of oil 
from the lamp burning in the temple, the BhSvmfs rank 
was equal to that of the MurHs. A BhSvini, unlike the 
rrnirlf, was prohibited from singing and dancing in the Public. 

A BhSvini was married to the idol representing the God in 
accordance with the rite called the Sesa-vidhi. In other 
words, she was married with the anklets or some such orno- 
ments used by the God. The Bh&vints were mainly recruited 
from the ranks of the daughters of M&rStha Sard&rs bom of 
slave girls- They were allowed to take their food together 
with the people belonging to the higher Sudra castes. 

The MurHs, on the other hand, were recruited from the 
ranks of the lower Marafha Sodra castes, such as the Bhan- 
darts, Kunvts, Dhangars, NSyiks etc. They were allowed to 
sing and dance in the public. Boys as well as girls used to 
be offered by the zeal-blind parents, and these were prohibited 
from contracting matrimonial alliances. But we can very 
well imagine their moral standard when we are told that the 
boys used to mess together with the girls. 

The institution of Devadasis is, however, peculiar to 

8 Madras. There is a particular class of people in that part of 
the land from whose ranks alone, Devadasis are recruited. 
When poor parents are saddled with a number of girls, tbev 
generally offer one of these to a temple. Here too, 
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m initiation ceremony, preceded by an Jrati and followed 
by the gift of & necklace or some such thing by the priests. 
From that day the girl becomes a confirmed Devadasf. In 
return for the services rendered to the temple in the shape of 
singing and dancing, the Devadasf gets her daily bread from 
the temple. Sometimes lands or the revenues thereof are 
assigned to her. She is free to entertain suitors, hut not 
more than one every night, and according to previous 
arrangement, the income is either shared or goes wholly to 
the temple authorities. 



